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THE HISTORY OF ST. ALBMS, VERMONT. 



BY L. L. BUTCHER, A. M. 



rSOX HIS8 SEUEITW^AT's YEBHONT GAZETtEEB, VOL. IL 



The town of St. Albans is sita&ted npon 
the eastern shore of Lake Ohamplain, in lat. 
44*> 49^ N. and long. 3*> 54^ E. from Wash- 
ington. It has Swanton on the N., Fairfield 
on the E., Georgia on the S., and the 
west is indented by a bay, called by the 
Indians Bellamaqaeam bay, which is aboat 
2i miles in length by } mile to 1 mile in 
width. Two cnltivated and inhabited islands, 
one called Wood's Island, containing 115 
acres, and the other Potter's Island, contain- 
ing 303 acres, belonging to the town. Ball 
Island, containing 7 acres, lies sonth of Pot- 
ter's Island. Here Jesse Welden settled pre- 
vious to the Revolution and returnr^ *\ere 
after the close of the war. While living 
there, an improvident settler stole from his 
crib a quantity of corn. He was tried and 
sentenced to receive 39 lashes, which was the 
first trial in the county. The indentation 
of the bay gives to the town an irregular 
shape, it being nearly 9 miles from its extreme 
eastern to its western limit, while from N. to 
8. it is bat about 5 miles. That portion lying 
west of the bay is called St. Albans Point, 
and is in length about 2^ miles by i mile to 
about 2 miles in width The western shore 



is called MaQuam, from its proximity to 
MaQuam Bay in Swanton. This name is 4 
corruption of the original Indian name, 
which was Bopquam. The true aboriginsd 
name should be restored to this locality. Off 
this shore there is a small island, a former 
gathering place for the Indians, and called 
by them Popasquash. 

Along the eastern border of the town rises 
a range of hills, the southernmost amd loftiest 
point of which, called Bellevue, affords one 
of the finest prospects in the country, taking 
in the highly cultivated valley of the Cham- 
plain, with its numerous villages : the lake, 
with its beautiful islands ; the mountains in 
the rear of Montreal and other Canadian 
mountains; the Adirondacks on the south west 
and the Green Mountain range on the east. 
There is another hill in the south part of the 
town, called Prospect Hill, and another, halt 
a mile north of the village, called Aldis 
Hill. 

Among the original forest trees, the sugar 
maple predominated, with a large admixture 
of beech, birch, elm, ash and hemlock. The 
soil is a rich loam, well adapted to the growth 
of the several cereal crons and producing 
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luxuriant grass. There is little waste la.nd in 
the town, the hills heing arable nearly to their 
summits, and affording the finest of pasturage 
for cattle and sheep. Gen. James Whitelaw 
surveyor-general of the State, used to say that 
St. Albans and Stowe were the two best towns 
in the State. Tradition has reported that the 
lands around the Bay, were favorite places of 
resort for the Indians. The stone arrow- 
heads and other Indian implements, found 
by the early settlers, give confirmation to the 
tradition. 

The town was chartered by Benning Went- 
worth Esq., the royal governor of the province 
of New Hampshire, August 17, 1763, in 70 
equal shares. The grantees named were as 
follows viz., Stephen Pomeroy, Elijah Hunt, 
Joseph Hunt, Lemuel Stoughton, Solomon 
Ellsworth, Ebenezer Harvey, Jonathan Hunt, 
J'^rederic Ellsworth, Nathaniel Stoughton, 
John Hubbard, Jonathan Hunt, jr., Heman 
Pomeroy, Joel Hunt, Philip Safford, Medad 
Pomeroy, Elisha Hunt, Elijah Pomeroy, jr., 
John Hunt jr., Caleb Strong jr., Seth Field, 
George Field, John Genison, Samuel Field, 
Thomas Williams, Silas Hambleton, Arad 
Hunt, Thomas Williams, jr., Samuel Smith, 
Aaron Burt, Joseph Burt, Aaron Smith, Wil- 
lard Stevens, John Hastings, John Gentle, 
Peter Stanley, Samuel Hunt, Shammah Pome- 
roy, Samuel Pomeroy, Joseph Ashley, Joseph 
Stebbins, Daniel Jones, Fellows Billings, John 
Clary, Abner Cooley, Josiah Foster, Breed 
Batchelder, Caleb Strong, Rufus Harvey, 
James Robinson, Richard Montague, Napha 
Freeman, John Hubbard, Oliver Cooley, Hon. 
John Temple, Wm. Temple, Esq., John Nelson, 
Esq., PauV March, William Treadwell, Ebene- 
zer Alexander, Reuben Alexander, Asa Alex- 
ander and Hon. James Nevin, Esq. The 
grant was made by George the Third, by the 
Grace of God King of Great Britian, France 
and Ireland, "to his. loving subject-s" above 
named. The conditions were that every 
grantee should plant and cultivate 5 acres of 
land, within the term of 5 years for every 50 
granted, under penalty of forfeiture. All 
white and other pine trees, "fit for masting 
our royal navy," were reserved. One acre 
near the centre of the town was to be set to 
each grantee. A tax of Is. for every 100 
acres, was to be paid annually, after Dec. 25, 
1773. 

Jesse Welden, was unquestionably the first 
civilized settler of St. Albans. His place of 



birth is not known, but he cama to this town 
from Sunderland, (having resided before that 
at Salisbury, Ct.,) previous to the war of the 
Revolution, and built a log- cabin, a few rods 
south of the spot now occupied by the Con- 
gregational meeting-house at the Bay. Dun- 
can Dunn, settled south of the red house at 
the Four Corners. A Mr. Dorsey, settled 
south of Dunn, and Mr. Spafford next, on the 
farm now owned and occupied by Nelson Buck. 
These settlers, with all others north of Rut- 
land county, were driven off by the events of 
the war. Jesse Welden is said to have been 
taken a prisoner by the British, and to have 
made his escape. It is to be regretted that 
so little is known of this hardy and intrepid 
pioneer. It has always been said that he was 
of Indian descent, and that his strong relish 
for the adventures of a pioneer life, in the soli- 
tude of the primeval forest, is thus to be ac- 
counted for. That he was a forward man in 
the infant settlement, will be abundantly 
shown in the course of this history. His 
memory is perpetuated in the street which 
bears his name, and also in the magnificent 
hotel, the pride and glory of St. Albans, which 
stands upon the north side of the public park, 
and which bears the name of the Welden 
House. After the close of the Revolutionary 
war, he returned, in 1785, and lived awhile at 
the Bay on what has since been called the 
Brackett place. After this he removed to, what 
is now the village of St. Albans, and built a 
log-cabin some 10 rods S. W. of the present 
residence of Abel Houghton. He cleared 
about 70 acres of land and planted an orchard. 
He held in possession three lots on the west 
side of South Main street, and shortly before 
his death, erected a hewed log-house, near the 
residence of Henry M. Stevens. He was acci- 
dentally drowned, off Isle la Motte, in October 
1795, while returning from St. Johns in Can- 
ada, in a skiff laden with salt. His body was 
not recovered until the spring following, when 
it was brought to St. Albans for interment. 
His estate, after payment of his debts, 
amounted to upwards of $4,000 Q'he sum of 
$50 was subscribed by him in aid of the Uni« 
versity of Vermont, and was one of the de- 
mands allowed against his estate. Among the 
articles of household property in the inven- 
tory of his effects, was one large family bible, 
appraised £1 10s. 

In the course of the y'^'ar 1785, a number 
of men came to look over the town with a 
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view to settlement, and in 1786, Daniel B. 
Meigs, Amos Morrill, Andrew, Noel and 
Freeborn Potter, Job and. Nathan Green, 
Daniel Baker, Thomas Gibbs and others, 
came in with their families. In 1787, Silas 
Hathaway came in from Bennington. He 
was largely interested in lands in St. Albans 
and did much to promote immigration. He 
held so much land in his own name and as 
an agent for others, that he was jocularly 
called Baron Hathaway. Many of his titles 
proved defective and he died, comparatively 
poor, in November, 1831, aged, 67. Several 
of his descendants, however, are among the 
wealthiest families in the State. 

July 28, 1788, a meeting of the freemen 
and other inhabitants, was warned, to be 
holden at the house of Jesse Welden, by the 
Hon. John White, one of the assistant judges 
of the court for the County of Chittenden, to 
which St. Albans at that time belonged, for 
the organization of the town. At this meet- 
ing Silas Hathaway was chosen moderator, 
and Jonathan Hoit, clerk. Jesse Welden, 
David Odell and Andrew Potter were chosen 
selectmen, and Daniel B. Meigs, constable. 
At the state election in September, the follow- 
ing persons, among others, appeared and took 
the freeman's oath, viz. Hananiah Brooks, 
Ichabod Randall, Simeon Spencer, Jonathan 
Colvin, Solomon Hinds, David Welden, 
Jan^es Tracy, James Thorington, William 
Abbey and William Griffin. The grand list 
of the town, for the year 1788, was £364 6s, 
and for 1789, £540 ISs. 

EABLY SETTLEBS, AC. 

The settlement of all new territory is attend- 
ed with more or less of ^privation and suffering. 
The first settlers of St. Albans were not exempt 
from the common lot. They brought but 
little with them. Mr. Meig.^, in his reminis- 
cences, states that one oz-team brought all the 
goods of three families. Their o^bins were of 
rude logs, the floor of basswood split and 
smoothed with an axe, the roof covered with 
bark, and the chimney of sticks plastered 
with clay. Provisions were very scarce lor 
the first three or four years — moose and 
other game furnishing an important portion 
of their living. The most accessible flouring 
mill was at Plattsburg, N. Y. They hauled 
their grain to the Bay, upon an oz-sled, 
through the mud, and then, when the wind 
permitted, proceeded in a log canoe, carrying 
6 or 8 bushels. They would often be away 



4 days in going and returning. The women 
and children of the settlement would some* 
times get lost in traversing the woods. At 
such times the people were rallied, and, with 
loud halloing and blowing of horns^ would 
continue the search until the lost were found. 
There were no physicians nearer than Bur- 
lington and Cambridge. The settlement of the 
town however proceeded so rapidly that these 
privations were limited to a very few years. 

Among others who came in about this time 
was Levi Allen, a brother of the renowned 
Ethan Allen and of Gen. Ira Allen. He laid 
claim to a large portion of the lands of the 
town, and in a letter to his wife, playfully 
styles her " the Duchess of St. Albans." The 
organization of the County of Franklin and 
the establishment of St. Albans as the shire 
town or county-seat, in 1793, gave considera- 
ble impetus to its advancement. Great 
attention was given to the working of roads, 
and the public green, which is new one 
of the chief attractions of the village, was 
was laid out and cleared. Silas Hathaway 
in the year 1794, built the large iwo -story 
house now owned and occupied by Romeo H. 
Hoyt, which was the first framed house 
erected in the town. This was occupied by 
him as a tavern. The courts of the newly 
organized county were holden in the hall, 
and religious services occasionally performed 
there. 

The first record of a store is that of " Capt 
Whitney," probably in 1792. A Mr. Jack- 
son is said to have had a store here about 
that time, and afterwards came Daniel Ryan, 
Prince B. Hall, Arza Crane, Seth Pomeroy, 
John Curtis, Anthony Rhodes, Joseph H. 
Munson, William .Foote and Carter Hickok. 

OHBISTOFHEB HUTCHEB 

settled at the Bay in 1790, where he built a 
tannery, near where the wheelwright shop 
of Warren Green now stands. On the loca- 
tion of the county, seat at the village, he 
purchased the farm one mile south of the 
village, now owned and occupied by Benja- 
min F. Rugg. Here he built a tannery, on 
what has since been called the Dutcher brook, 
and was a prominent business man of the 
town until his death, whick took place Feb. 
4, 1814. 

OOL. HOLLOW AT TAYLOB, 

from Northboro, Mass., came in abouf this 
time. He was an active and influential man, 
and considerable of a wit and humorist. His 
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piquant sayings were frequently quoted by 
the settlers. 

DB. JOHN WABNEB 

was here as early as 1793. He came from 
Bennington with a large family, and was, for 
several years, the only physician in town. 
He was not a regular practitioner, but had 
large experience in the diseases at that time 
prevalent, and possessed great knowledge of 
the medicinal qualities of the indigenous plants 
of Vermont. In this knowledge of the medic- 
inal botany of the country he probably had 
no equal, and in the diseases incident to a new 
country, he was successful to an extent rarely 
exceeded by any practitioner of the time. 

WILLIAM NASON, 

wife, one son and four daughters, came to St. 
Albans in 1796, from Epsom, N. H. Their 
effects were brought in four sleighs and one 
ox team. They were 7 days on the road. 
On their arrival here they were enter- 
tained by Major Amos Morrill, who lived 
at the Bay, on the farm now owned by 
Nelson Buck. They next moved to the 
farm which they afterward occupied, one 
mile south of the village, and which is now 
owned by Theron Webster. A small framed 
house stood upon this lot, in which a Mr. 
Hibbard kept a small store. Mr. Nason 
made extensive additions to this building, 
and, shortly after, opened a tavern which he 
kept during his life, which closed in Decem- 
ber, 1810. 

Hall, Crane <& Fomeroy had a store at this 
time on the lot now owned by J. Dorsey 
Taylor. Daniel Ryan came in 1797. His 
store 'Vjfas on the ground now occupied by 
the house of Mrs. Dr. Stevens. He built 
and occupied the house next north of this, 
now owned by Hiram Bellows. His ashery 
was on the Stevens brook, on the south side 
of Welden Street, near Main. He was an 
industrious, prudent and thrifty man, and at 
the time of his death Feb. 8, 1810, was the 
richest man in the County of Franklin. Gen. 
John Nason, who came here with his father 
in 1796, says that at that time, the Greens, 
David Powers, Lewis Walker and Elijah 
Davis, lived in log-houses in the south part 
of the town. 

A. Mr. Brush lived on the Oilman farm. 
Samuel Calkins lived where D. R. Potter now 
lives, and kept a tavern. David Nichols lived 
in a log- house near the gate of the old ceme- 
tery. Mr. Welden. lived on the spot now oc- 



cupied by the house of Henry M. Stevens. 
There was a log-house on the comer of Main 
and Congress streets, covered, like the others, 
with bark, its windows of paper and chimnej 
of split-sticks, plastered with clay. Th« 
green was at that time covered with a heavy 
growth of timber, chiefly maple, from which 
sugar was made every Spring. Dr. Setii 
Pomeroy was post-master; the mails wer« 
brought from Burlington once a week. Wil- 
liam Coit built a large house near where th« 
Congregational church now stands. This was 
afterwards occupied by Dr. Levi Simmons. 
The frame was raised in June, 1796. The 
first jail of the county of Franklin was in the 
back part of this building. The second was 
the old basswood jail, which was erected in 
1800, on what is now Bank street, just west 
of the house of Samuel Williams. The third 
jail was built, on the corner where the Episco- 
pal church now -stands, in 1810. This was 
burned Dec. 25, 1813, and rebuilt in the year 
following. The fourth was erected on the 
site of the present jail in 1824. It was burn- 
ed in March, 1827. A prisoner confined in 
the debtor's room, came near being destroyed 
with the building. The flames had made 
such progress before being discovered, that 
the door of his cell could not be reached, and 
he was rescued, through an opening made, 
with some difficulty, in the roof. The present 
j ail was erected in 1852. The first court-house, 
a neat and well finished building, was erected 
in 1800. This was succeeded by the one now 
occupied, in 1830. The Methodist church 
was built in 1820. The first Episcopal church 
in 1825. The one now in use in 1858. The 
first Congregational church was built in 1826, 
the second being the one now occupied, was 
finished in 1862. The first academy was built 
in 1800, the second in 1828, and the third 
and present spacious and commodious build- 
ing in 1858. The ground on which the pub- 
lic buildings of the town were to be erected, 
was selected by the voters in town-meeting, 
assembled June 12. 1792. Col. Robert Coch- 
ran, Capt. Ford and Stephen Pearl were ap- 
pointed a committee, " to set the stake for the 
center," which was done a few days after- 
ward. The county of Franklin embraced 
three towns of the present county of Grand 
Isle, and the selection of St. Albans as the 
county seat, followed in 1800 by the erection 
of a court-house and jail, gave to it a new 
importance. 
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As the reputation of the people of St. Al- 
bans, at this period, has been severely assail- 
ed, it is proper here to say that a calm inves- 
tigation of facts discloses with what levity 
the most of them have been made. 

It is true that a considerable number of 
speculators and adventurers, with no particu- 
lar calling, were attracted to the new and 
rising town ; many of whom were men of dis- 
solute and vicious habits. Assimilating with 
some of the citizens of like taste with them- 
selves, they, for a time, gave tone to society, 
and brought upon the substantial settlers of 
the .town a reputation they by no means de- 
served. Some of them were open and shame- 
less gamblers ; others, intemperate, licentious 
and profane, disregardful of the Sabbath and 
frequent disturbers of the public peace. In 
their drunken carousals, they would occasion- 
ally sally out to the neighboring settlements ; 
where their boisterous shouts and obscene 
jokes tended greatly to disgust the orderly 
and quiet people in their secluded homes. On 
one occasion, a band of these silly inebriates 
started from the village at the hour of mid- 
night, passing along the old stage-road to 
Georgia, blowing a conch shell, and calling 
out in stentorian tones, ** awake ye dead and 
come to judgment." But the men who were 
engaged in felling the forest, and opening up 
farms, had not the slightest sympathy with 
these reprehensible men. They were, for the 
most part, a hard-working, temperate and 
thrifty class. Their tastes and habits were 
simple, and they lived in great harmony. In 
the long days of summer, before the evening- 
twilight had faded from the sky, the light of 
their cabins was extinguished, and every soul 
in bed. They were up before the sun, ready 
for the labors of the day. That such people 
had no sympathy with the reckless and de- 
praved adventurers, who were seeking to live 
by their wits, may be gathered from the ac- 
tion of the town, on matters connected with 
the advancement of virtue and morality 
among them. They voted, as early as 1796, 
when the town contained less than 500 in- 
habitants, to raise money by tax upon the 
grand list to hire a preacher. The town 
records show frequent movements afterward, 
in the same direction. May 9, 1803, the 
freemen, in open town-meeting, voted a for- 
mal call to Rev. Joel Foster, to settle with 
them in the gospel ministry, on a salary of 
|500 per annum, to be raised by tax upon 



the grand-list. The call, with Mr. Foster's 
reply thereto and the subsequent negotiation, 
are all spread upon the records of the town 
and prove the earnestness of the people, in 
their desire to promote sound morality and 
religion. An absurd tradition, that there' 
were horse races in early times on the Sab- 
bath, is easily disposed of. At the time when 
they were said to have occurred, there were 
not a dozen consecutive rods of road in the 
township, over which a horse could be driven 
beyond a walk. 

The first settled minister of the town was 
Rev. Jonathan Nye, who was ordained pas- 
tor of the Congregational church, March 5, 
1805. - A full account of the ministry of Mr. 
Nye, will be given in connection with the 
history of the several churches of the town. 
Considerable improvement in the habits and 
morals of the people, was manifest from this 
time. It was not at once, however, that the 
Sabbath congregations presented the staid 
and orderly appearance, common in older 
communities. Gen. Levi House, a lawyer of 
ability and one of the leading men in the 
town, unfortunately became addicted to in- 
temperance. In a state of partial intoxica- 
tion, he, on a Sabbath day, decided to attend 
church, and entered while Mr. Nye was pro- 
ceeding with his sermon. He had not been 
long in his seat before he made an audible 
response to a question propounded by the 
preacher. This was repeated, when Col. Seth 
Pomeroy, acting as tithing man (one of 
whose duties it was to preserve order during 
public worship), called out from the gallery, 
"silence down there." Gen. House, turning 
his glassy eyes in the direction of the gallery, 
with maudlin tone exclaimed, "silence up 
there.** Gen. House was for some years a 
very successful lawyer, and accumulated con- 
siderable property. He built a large and 
expensive house, which occupied the site of 
the residence of H. R. Beardsley, but became 
at length miserably poor, and died of intem- 
perance, March 30, 1813, aged 44 years. 

TEAGIC EVENTS. 

The trade and business of St. Albans suf- 
fered considerably during the existence of 
the embargo and non-intercourse laws. Dur- 
ing the war which followed, however, th* 
growth and prosperity of the town were ad- 
vanced, rather than impeded, by the events 
which occurred. The stores and shops of the 
village were kept well stocked, and there 
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existed a fair demand for merchandise and 
manufactnred articles from the surrounding 
towns. The foundations of some of the best 
properties in the village were laid during 
these years. A,n active contraband traffic 
sprang up with Canada, the center of which 
was here, and which added to the floating 
population, numbers who were engaged in 
smuggling operations. The people on each 
side of the line, seemingly by mutual under- 
standing, not only abstained from all irritat- 
ing and hostile acts, but actually lived on 
terms of friendship and good neighborhood 
with each other throughout the war. Sleigh- 
rides and ple^ure parties, from both sides 
were not infrequent. 

Smuggling was pursued with considerable 
activity. The extreme scarcity and high 
price of all foreign goods were such as to 
justify great risk. Collisions between the 
revenue officers and the smugglers occurred 
frequently along the frontier, and in several 
cases vi^^ f&t&l results. 

HABBIKGTON BROOKS, 

of St. Albans, a young man 24 years of age, 
having a wife and two children, both daugh- 
ters, was shot and instantly killed, while 
attempting to escape from the custom-house 
officials with a skiff-load of salt. He was on 
his return from St. Johns in Canada, accom- 
panied by Miner Hilliard, on Sunday, Nov. 3, 
1811, and had passed the revenue post of 
•Wind-mill Point. He was pursued by the 
collector, Samuel Buel, in a boat with John 
Walker and. George Graves as oarsmen. 
They came up with him about 9 o'clock A. M. 
near t^o rocky shoals or islets, one of which 
is called Gull island, lying off the west shore 
of Alburgh. The skiff drew less water than 
the revenue boat, and Brooks kept in shoal 
water where Buel could not board him. The 
latter demanded a surrender, when a parley 
ensued. Brooks told the collector that he 
had only 7 bushels of salt ; that it belonged 
to five different families who wanted to cure 
their pork ; that there was no salt to be had 
at St. Albans, and that he would pay him 
the duties if he would accept the same and 
allow him to proceed. Buel told him that 
he should seize the boat and its loading. 
Brooks replied that he must catch him first. 
He started and kept on rowing around the 
shore of the islands, keeping his skiff where 
the water was so shallow that the revenue boat 
could not reach him. The chase continued for 



some time, when Buel ordered Walker to fire. 
He obeyed, and discharged a load of duck-shot, 
twelve of which penetrated the breast of the 
unfortunate man. He pulled open his shirt 
and exclaimed, " See what they have done," 
and fell forward dead upon the loading of 
the boat, covering the salt-bags with his blood. 
His boat, containing his dead body, was then 
towed by the revenue boat to the Alburgh 
shore, to a place where a store was at that 
time kept by Mr. Alexander Scott. Here an 
inquest was holden, the body laid out and 
provided with a shroud by Mr. Scott and 
Duncan McGregor, and, during the night, for- 
warded to his late home. A large and 
excited crowd awaited the arrival of the 
remains, and the indignation expressed at 
the course of Buel was severe. The funeral 
services were attended by a large and sor- 
rowing congregation. The exercises were 
conducted by the Rev. George W. Powers, 
who delivered a funeral discourse, from Job 
xiv. 1, 2. The excitement which followed 
this deplorable event, aggravated by the 
extreme party virulence which at times pre- 
vailed, was very great, and continued for a 
long time. Mr. Walker, who fired the fatal 
shot, although in obedience to his superior 
officer, was full of distress on account of it. 
It threw a cloud of gloom over his entire 
after life. He died at Albany, while a mem- 
ber of the legislature of the state of New 
York, to which he had been elected from the 
county of Clinton, in Jan. 1832. 

SILAS GATES. 

One of the most deplorable events, that 
ever took place in the town, occurred on the 
evening of Nov. 4, 1813. The great excite- 
ment it awakened at the time, and the influ- 
ence which followed it, and which can be 
hardly said to have ceased, even at the present 
day, are sufficient to justify its introduction 
here. Silas Gates, of St. Albans, was shot 
and mortally wounded by Alva Sabin, of 
Georgi a. The third brigade of the third divis- 
ion of the militia of Vermont, which included 
the entire county of Franklin, was called into 
the service of the General government 
en masse and marched out of the state, and sta- 
tioned at Champlain N. Y. This singular and 
unaccountable act, by which the Vermont 
frontier for 40 miles, denuded of its entire 
military force, and which was employed, in 
the guarding of the territory, of the great 
and powerful state of New York, was severely 
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censured by men of all parties. It was urged, 
that supposing Vermont to be under obliga- 
tion, to furnish troops to be taken beyond her 
borders, for the defence of sister states ; why 
were those troops not taken from counties lying 
remote from the frontier? Why invite an 
invasion from Canada, by removing the nat- 
ural defenders of the Vermont border and 
sending them out of the state ? These ques- 
tions could receive no very satisfactory 
answer, and the general temper was unquiet 
and sullen. The able bodied, arms-bearing 
portion of the population having been 
removed, there remained few indeed except 
the old men and boys to gather in and secure 
the fall harvest. In many fields might be 
seen the white haired old grandfather, toiling 
with his stripling grandsons, through the 
chilly month of October, and nearly to the 
setting in of winter, in the gathering and 
housing of the crops. Many of the soldiers, 
uneasy under the thought of the loss which 
their absence was occasioning, quietly slipped 
away from camp without leave, and went 
home. To such an extent had this proceeded, 
that a few only over 300 were left in camp. 
Among those who had gone to their homes 
was Silas Gates. He was not quite 20 years 
of age and was, both physically and socially, 
one of the most splendid young men of the 
town. His family likewise was one of the 
highest respectability. Sergeant Henry Gibbs 
and private Alva Sabjn of Capt. Asahel Lang- 
worthy's rifle company, were sent by their 
commanding officer to St. Albans to bring 
back deserters, including young Gates. Dur- 
ing the evening of Nov. 4th, they called upon 
him at his father's house, and after some con- 
versation he agreed to accompany them. 
The three started from the house, and had 
proceeded a short distance, when Gates went 
back for something which he said he had 
forgotten, but, instead of returning, he raised 
a window through which he passed, and 
started off on a run through an orchard on 
the north side of the house. Sabin being at 
the corner ol the house, discovered him escap- 
ing, and called to him twice to stop, and 
threatened to fire upon him in case he did 
not. Gates kept on running, and at a dis- 
tance of 25 rods Sabin fired. The ball took 
effect above the hip and near the spine. He 
lingered 5 days and 5 hours, when he died. 
Political feeling ran high, and the opponents 
of the government and the war seemed 



carried away by a spirit of fierce and vin- 
dictive wrath. They would have sacrificed 
Sabin at once, but the supporters of the admin- 
istration and the war promptly rallied to his 
support and entered upon his defence. He was 
indicted for murder, and tried at the Decem- 
ber term of the Supreme Court for 1813. 
There were present the Hon. Nathaniel Chip- 
man, chief judge, the Hon. Daniel Farrand 
ana Jonathan H. Hubbard, assistant judges, 
Ebenezer Marvin, jr., State's attorney, Aldis 
& Gadcomb and Cornelius P. Van Ness, 
attorneys for the defence. The jury did not 
agree, standing three for acquittal and nine 
for conviction of man-slaughter, and were 
soon discharged by the Court Jan. 3d, 1814. 
A second trial took place in December, 1814, 
before the same court, when the jury again 
were not agreed, standing nine for acquittal 
and three for conviction of man-slaughter. 
At the December term of the court in 1815, 
a nolle prosequi was entered by the State, 
and the case was ended. People of all par- 
ties, including the relatives of the deceased, 
came at length to the conclusion that Mr. 
Sabin should be acquitted of all blame. He 
was but 20 years of age at the time and of 
course had little or no experience of the life 
of a soldier. His prisoner was escaping and 
he supposed it to be his duty to fire. It was 
about 8 o'clock of a cloudy evening, and 
Gates was running through an orchard set 
thick with apple-trees. He hastily drew up 
his gun and fired. By one of those singular 
acts of Divine Providence which men call 
chance, the ball even at the distance of 25 
rods took fatal effect. Probably no one ever 
regretted this melancholly affair more than 
Mr. Sabin. He after this became a Baptist 
preacher in the town of Georgia, from which 
he was elected for several years representa- 
tive to the General Assembly of Vermont. 
He was afterwards elected state senator from 
Franklin Co., judge of the county court, sec- 
retary of state for Vermont, and finally had 
two elections to the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States. 

Another tragic affair occurred a short time 
after the killing of Gates, which created a 
great excitement in the County of Grand Isle,* 
as well as in the surrounding country. The 
occurrence to which we allude, too«: place in 
Isle La Motte, but as the offenders were com- 
mitted to jail in St. Albans, and tried here, the 
affair may be considered as belonging to the 
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tiatory of this town, tmd deserving a. plaue 
in this sketch. During the war three sailorB, 
from oiir fleet on the lake, went ashore with a 
Bubordinate officer, and visited the dwelliDg- 
I10UB8 of Judge ilill who kept an Ina on the 
Island. After thej had tarried in the hoase 
a abort time. Jndge Hill, for some reason 
"which has not been fnlly eiplained, took up 
B musket and called oa the men to surrendar 
H« his prisoners. The officer in command 
ordered his men to fire. They accordingly 
did so, and Judge Hill was killed on the 
Spot. Tiie sailors, with the officer, then laft 
the house, and took refug<< on board the vessel 
to which they belonged. The people of the 
town were highly excited, as Judge Hill was 
one of the most respectable men in the place. 

The neit day an officer and posse of men 
were sent on boiird the vessel to arrest the 
offenders. Commodore McDonough, who was 
in command of the fleet, surrendered the three 
■ailors, but refused to give up the officer who 
liad accompanied them. The sailors were com- 
mitted to jail in St. Albans, and were indicted 
Snd tried for murder at the nait term of the 
coart. The charge of the presiding judge waa 
unfavorable to the prisoners, and the jury 
returned a verdict of manslaughter. The 
court sentenced them to the State prison for 
life. It was generally thought that, although 
the sailors were legally guilty, they were not 
morally so, as they were in that condition in 
life that required an unreserved obedience 
to the orders of their superiors. At the neil 
Beseionof the Legislature they were all uncon- 
ditionally pardoned. 

At the trial of the sailors there was evi- 
dence tending to show that sailors from the 
American ve.<<sels on the lake were in the 
habit of visiting Judge Hill's house, unac- 
companied by an officer, and that at the time 
of the homicide in que."tion, he knew the 
character of the men, and that they belonged 
to McDonnongh's Si^uadron. It was, however, 
conjectured by some that he supposed they 
were British sailors, aod that he intended to 
make them prisoners; and for that purpose 
stepped into an adjacent room and got a mus- 
ket, and in a threatening manner, as we have 
mentioned, demanded their surrender. If 
■uch were the facts, the conduct of Judge Hill 
on the occasion may be in a measure accounted 
for. But it did not appear that he had suffi- 
cient assistance at hand to carry such inten- 
tiooa icto eilect. 
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In 1314, occurred the invainon of tbo Slate 
of New York, by a British force under the 
command of Sir George TrovoBt, numbering 
about 14,000 men, and the memorable buttle of 
Platlsburgh. Only the part which the people 
of St. Albans took therein, will bn here stated. 
That an expedition, having- fjr itaohject the in- 
vasion of the territory oftiie Unilod States, waa 
in preparaiion at Montreal, wna n fact well un- 
derstood, lu destination was Eoou disclosed, 
and Sunday, Sept. 4th, hand-bills, eontaiiiing a 
proclamation of Gov. Provost, reached St. Al- 
bans, End were circulated among the people. 
The proclamation was printed on narr 
paper — announced the invaaion of tin 
and promised protoction to bU. who rt 
Ihoir homes, and abstained from acts 
ty, and w^s signed R. Brisbane, Adjutant Oen- 
eraL On Monday, Sept. 5th, the magistrate^ 
composing the board of civil Buthorilj of the 
town, came lagether for delibeintion, and as 
Oov. Chittenden (at that tin^e governor of the 
Stale,) had declined to call out the militia to 
aid in repelling the invading force, they decided 
to call on the people to volunteer for that pur- 
pose. They also s?nt cut inBucntial citizens to 
rouse the neighboring towns 10 arms. On 
Tuesday the GCh, the annual State election was 
holden, and the freemen were very generally 
preseut, Afrer the voles had been deposited, a 
flfo and drjm were heard, and all who were 
willing to go to the defense of their country al 
Plattsburgh, were requested to &I1 in alter the 
musla Eighty men, mostly democrats. Toluuleer- 
ed promptly, and after taking a few tuniaon the 
green, were paraded. It waa decided to start 
immediiitely. A number of citizens who bad 
9, offered to convey the men to South He- 
ld about sunset they left, to cross at [he 
bar. The wind waa blowing freah and 
Sanfhrd Gadcomb, one of the moat promising 
young lawyers of Vermont, who vtua on horse- 
back, waa swept off the bar and saved only by 
the extraordinory power and endurance of hia 
horae, who swam with him a distance of two 
miles, and brought him safe to land.* The 
men remained over Wednesday on South Hero, 
awaiting tranaportation to Plattsburgh. Here 
they organised as a military company and cboso 
Samuel H. Famaworth captain, and Daniel 
Butcher, lientenant. Ou Thursday tliey were 
ferried across the lake to Platlaburgh, where 
they reported to Gen. Macomb, and were by 
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him ordered to Pike's cantonment on the Sa- 
ranac. The company participated with honor 
in the fighting which followed, and particularly 
* on Sunday, when they aided in repulsing a 
heavy attack by a column of the enemy, who 
bad forded the river and were in full march up- 
on the American forts. The only casualty, was 
the severe wounding of Mr. Bobert Lovell, a 
hero of the Revolution. He persisted in facing 
the entire British column, retreating backward^ 
and continuing to load and fire. His compan- 
ions remonstrated with him unavailingly. Noth- 
mg could induce him to turn his back to the 
foe, and he was, at length, hit by a musket-ball, 
la the abdomen, lingered for months in a most 
critical condition, but at length recovered and 
lived to a great age. Very few able bodied 
men remained behind. There were individual 
members of the Federal party, who were so &r 
controlled by partisan feeling, as not only to 
refrain from volunteering, but to with-hold en- 
* couragement to others to do so. But very 
many of that party were among the most ac- 
tive and vigorous in procuring recruits, arms 
and stores. From most of the houses through- 
out the town, the fathers, the elder sons, and 
all capable of handling a gun, had gone. Those 
who remained were filled with most distressing 
anxiety. Tlie week wore away with no tidings 
from the seat of war. The drift of travel set 
strongly towai'ds Plattsburgh. At every hour 
of the day, and throughout the night, huge farm 
wagons were passing, filled with browned and 
stalwart men, armed with guns of various pat- 
ems. But none returned. On Thursday, a 
deserter from the British force came along and 
reported that their fieet lay at Ash island, ready 
for battle, and that, with the first change of 
wind to the north, it would sail up the lake to 
engage Mac Donough. Very great confidence 
was expressed by all in Com. Mac Donough, 
but it was well known that his fieet was inferi- 
or to that of the British. The name of every 
vessel in either fleet, with the number of guns 
she carried, was well known and repeated twen- 
ty times a day, even by the school boys. Could 
Mac Donough prevail against such disparity of 
force, was a question frequently put and one 
which occasioned grave foreboding. 

On Sabbath morning, Sept. 11th, the wind 
blew fresh from the north. A little after 7 
o'clock, the town was startled by a tremendous 
cannonade directly west, which shook the 
houses and caused every thing moveable to jar 
and rattle, as if an earthquake were in progress. 
This was conjectured to be a signal of the ap- 



proach of the fieet, to the army at Plattsburgh 
to commence the action. A general movement 
of the people to the hill tops then commenced. 
From these heights the British war-vessels were 
distinctly seen, proudly bearing on a southerly 
course, and at length, rounding Cumberland- 
head. Shortly after 9, a, m.,the action commenc- 
ed — Plattsburgh bay was covered with a dense 
canopy of smoke, the solid earth trembled 
under the thunder of the broad^des, and the 
progress (^the distant battle was watched with 
most intense anxiety. Over 2 hours of terrific 
cannonading had passed when the thunder lul- 
led and soon ceased ^altogether. The firing 
continued briskly upon the land, but for better 
or for worse, it was all over upon the water. 
The gallant Mac Donough if alive, was either a 
victor or a captive. The people slowly and 
silently returned to their homes, and it was not 
until after sunset, that a horseman rapidly 
passing, communicated the electrifying intelli- 
gence of the defeat and capture of the British 
fleet. The volunteers, for lack of transporta- 
tion, did not return until the Wednesday after 
the battle. All parties now joined in doing 
them honor. A public dinner was given them 
soon after their return, to which was added a 
torch-light procession at evening, in which both 
political parties participated. 

The summer of 1816 was long remembered 
as the cold season. There were frost and snow 
once at least, during each month. In July and 
August snow did not actually lie upon the 
earth, but minute descending flakes were plain- 
ly visible. On the 9th and 10th of June, quite 
a flurry fell and the surface of the ground was 
frozen. Com was killed to the roots, but 
sprouted again, and attained a respectable 
growth. A heavy frost about Sept. 10th, just 
as the young ears were ready for roasting, de- 
stroyed the entire crop, and there was not a 
sound ear of corn harvested in the county of 
Franklin. In the spring of 1817, seed-corn 
was sold in St. Albans at $4 per bushel Or- 
dinary flour was imported from Troy and Mont- 
real, and sold at from $1 5 to $1 7 per barrel. A 
number of the inhabitants clubbed together, 
and sent Pierpont Brigham to Chambly in Can- 
ada, to purchase a sloop load of wheat. This 
was delivered at St. Albans bay at a cost of 
$2,50 per bushel. The scarcity of bread-stuflfs 
was so great, that the earliest ripe grain was at 
once cut, dried by artificial heat and ground to 
flour. The cold season gave a great impetus to 
the spirit of emigration to the milder climate of 
the West, and numbers removed to the, at that 
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time, new State of Ohio. To such an extent 
did emigration progress, that during the decade 
ending in 18^0, the population increased but 27. 

In the year of 1820, the first and only execu- 
tion in the county of Franklin, took place in 
St. Albans. This was the hanging of Luther 
Virginia, for the murder of Rufus W. Jackson, 
in the town of Highgate, Nov. 14, 1819. Vir- 
ginia was a youngerly colored man of intemper- 
ate and dishonest habits. He had worked for 
Mr. Herrick, an innkeeper at Highgate Falls, 
and was convicted of stealing money from the 
till of the bar, and was sentenced to a term in 
the State's prison. After the expiration of his 
sentence, be settled in Canada, near the line of 
Highgate. Sunday afternoon, November 14th, 
he came to Herricks', partially intoxicated, and 
demanded liquor. This being denied him, he be- 
came quarrelsome and had some angry words 
with Jackson, who was present. He was final- 
ly expelled from the house and started, as was 
supposed, for home. Jackson, at sunset, start- 
ed on horseback to go to the north part of the 
town, crossed the bridge over Missisquoi river 
and ascended the hill beyond, when he was 
knocked from his horse by Virginia, with a 
stake taken from a fence near by, and beaten to 
death. Virginia drew the lifeless body out of 
the road, and the riderless horse returned to the 
tavern. This created alarm for the safety of 
Jackson, and a party started off to search for 
him. The body was soon found and Virginia 
was captured before morning, at his home in 
Canada, and lodged in the jail at St. Albans. 
Jackson's watch was found secreted in his bed. 
He was convicted of wilful murder at a special 
session of the Supreme Court, Dec. 13, 1819, 
and sentenced to be hung between the hours 
of 10 in the forenoon and 2 o'clock, P. M., 
Jan. 14, 1820. This sentence was carried into 
execution by Shiveric Holmes, the sheriff of the 
county of Franklin, in the field on the north 
side of Congress street, opposite Gov. Smith's 
stock-bam. Virginia attended his own funeral 
service at the Court House, which was conduct- 
ed by Rev. Phineas Culver, who preached a 
sermon ft-om Genesis IX, 6, '* Whoso sheddeth 
man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed." 
The execution was witnessed by an immense 
concourse of people. 

In anticipation of the opening of the canal, 
connecting the waters of Lake Champlain with 
those of the Hudson, at Troy, two canal boats 
were built at St. Albans during the summer of 
1823, viz. the Gleaner, by N. "W. Kingman, 
Julius Hoyt and John Taylor, and the Com- 



merce, by the brothers Hungerford of Highgate. 
The former of these was completed in Sep* 
tember 1823, and under the command of Capt. 
Wm. Burton, with a cargo of wheat and pota- 
toes, was the first boat which passed through 
the canal. The little vessel in consequence of 
this, attained no little celebrity and honor. A 
full account of her first trip to New York and 
her reception on the way, is given on page 681 
of Vol. 1, of this work. The new facilities af- 
forded to trade with the great cities of the 
country, by the completion of the canal, were 
of incalculable value to western Vermont. 
Business of all kinds, at St. Albans, improved^ 
and the enterprise of its citizens received a new 
impulse. The steamer Franklin was built at 
St. Albans bay in the year 1827. A full ac- 
count of this vessel will be found upon page 
694 of theseventh number of this work. 

Nov. 4, 1826 a charter for a steam-boat com- 
pany by the legislature of the State, was grant- 
ed to Julius Hoyt and others, under the name 
of the St Albans steam-boat company. The 
compapy was organized during the winter fol- 
lowing ; and N. W. Kingman was appointed 
president, and L. L. Dutcher, clerk. This com- 
pany built the steam-boat Mac D enough, to 
run as a ferry boat between St. Albans and 
Plattsburgh, touching at the islands of North 
and South Hero. This enterprise, although of 
small advantage to its projectors, was of great> 
convenience to the community at large. 

The rebellion of the French population of 
Canada, against the rule of the sovereign of 
England in 1837, was the cause of no ordinary 
excitement, among the people along the north- 
ern frontier. A history of that abortive attempt 
at revolution, does not properly come within 
the province of this publication, but so far as it 
was connected with our own history, it is enti- 
tled to notice. That the people of this country 
should have regarded with indifference the 
struggles of a conquered race, however unprom- 
ising, to throw off a foreign domination and es- 
tablish a government and institutions of their 
own, was not for a moment to be expected. 
"When the discomfited leaders sought safety by 
flight to the territory of the United States, they 
were received with the hospitality always 
awarded to unfortunate political adventurers, in 
common with all who seek an asylum among 
us. In the early days of the rebellion, several 
gentlemen, having become subjects of suspicion 
to the officers of the government and in danger 
of arrest, left their homes for a season and took 
up a temporary residence m St. Albans. 
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Among these were R. S. M. Bouchette, a young 
gentleman of high family connection, splendid 
abilities, and fine personal appearance ; Doctor 
Cyril Gate, a young physician of influence and 
promise, and P. P. Demary, a respectable nota- 
ry of St. Johns, with others of more or less dis- 
tinction in their communities. A much larger 
number of refugees, located themselves at the 
neighboring village of Swanton. They were 
for the most part exceedingly quiet and unde- 
monstrative, making no apparent effort to enlist 
sympathy for their cause, or to excite ill will 
against the British government. But they did 
not remain idle. They secured two small 
pieces of cannon, some muskets of various pat- 
ems, and a small quantity of amunition and 
gtores. These were mainly purchased with 
money, but it is probable that some portion of 
them were contributed by sympathizing friends. 
It was their plan to force their way through the 
loyal population of the border, to the French 
country beyond. Having been reinforced by the 
arrival of 70 habitans from L' Acadie, and num- 
bering in all just 96 men, they left the village 
of Swanton Palls, December 6th at 2 o'clock, 
30 m. P. M. The men from L'Acadie had 
marched during the whole of the preceding 
night, and were worn and fatigued. As soon 
a>^hey had crossed the province line, they com- 
menced enforcing levies, upon the loyal oppo- 
nents, of horses and provisions. When the 
party left Swanton, and again when they reach- 
ed the forks of the road at Saxe's mills and 
turned to the right, intelligence was sent for- 
ward to the British authorities of their move- 
ments. In a straggliog and disorderly manner, 
they were proceeding slowly, entering the 
houses by the way, when at about 8 o'clock P. 
M. they were fired upon by a body of militia at 
Moore's corners. This militia force consisted of 
several hundrfd men, thoroughly armed and 
well supplied with ammunition. Prom a chosen 
position by the road side, on a steep, rocky hill, 
they kept up an irregular fire upon the inva- 
ders. The rebel party were rallied, as soon as 
it was posflibie, in the darkness and confusion, 
and proceeded to return the fire as well as they 
were able, by firing in the direction from whence 
the attack seemed to come, but without a living 
object against which to direct their aim. They 
stood the fire directed upon them for about 15 
minutes when they broke and retreated back to 
Swanton, leaving one dead and two wounded 
men with most of their stores behind. The 
two iron pieces of cannon as well as the stores 
were lost, by reason of some of the horses which 



were drawing them being shot. Among the 
wounded was M. Bouchette, who received a 
severe wound in the foot, from a musket ball 
just forward of the ankle joint. He had -dis- 
played undaunted bravery and coolness while 
under fire, and his unlucky adventure was very 
generally deplored. He was taken before P. P. 
Russel, a magistrate of Phillipsburgh, 2 miles 
from the scene of action, by whom he was sent 
under guard, to the military post of Isle Aux 
Noix. The hospitality extended to the refu- 
gees, and the aid and comfort which it was al- 
leged, had been afforded them by the people of 
the States, greatly exasperated the loyal people 
of Canada. Bitter denunciation of sympathiz- 
ers, and acrimonous strictures upon the course 
of the American population along the frontier, 
were the staple burden of the loyal journals. 
These were replied to with equal bitterness by 
the American press, and the war of words be- 
came severe. The Montreal Herald threatened 
the Editor of the Burlington Free Press, " with 
a noose," and was very rancorous in its attacks 
upon our citizens. Many public meetings 
were holden on this side of the line, at which 
exciting speeches were made, and resolutions 
of an inflammatory character passed. On the 
19th of December, a meeting of the citizens of 
Franklin County was holden at St. Albans, at 
which 2000 people were present. A com- 
mittee, through their chairman, the late Henry 
Adams, made report, that " the following facts 
are clearly established by the testimony of 
numbers of intelligent and credible witnesses, 
whose affidavits are hereto annexed, viz. 

1. That frequent threats have been publicly 
made, by men of standing, both at St. Armand 
and Missisquoi Bay, to bum the villages of St. 
Albans and Swanton Falls, and the dwellings 
of citizens in other places. 

2. That frequent threate have been made by 
men of standij^ in Canada, to cross the line 
and kidnap those Canadian patriots who have 
fled to our ^rritory for protection from British 
tyranny. 

3. That armed men acting as British guards, 
and under the command of a British officer, 
have often been seen at night on this side of 
the line; and on, one occasion, while in our 
own territory, made proposals for ihh kidnap- 
ping of one of our own citizens, 

4. That a large number of our most worthy 
citizens in various parts of the country, have 
been threatened, as well by the armed guards 
stationed along the line, as from other quarters, 
with arrest, imprisonment and trial by court 
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martial, for acts done and opinions expressed 
within the jurisdiction of the United States— 
and that lists containing the names of our citi- 
zens have been given to the armed guards, with 
orders to arrest the persons therein named. 

5. That several of our citizens have been ar- 
rested by the armed guards without any just 
cause, have been prevented from pursuing their 
lawful business, detained under arrest for sever- 
al hours ; stripped of their clothes and other- 
wise treated with abuse and insult. 

6. That some of the leaders of the tory &o- 
tion in Cauada, relying on the forbearance of 
our fellow citizens, have come among us and 
disturbed the public peace, brandishing their 
pistols in places of public resort. 

The affidavits alluded to in the report, were 
all read to the meetmg, and fully sustained the 
assertions of the committee. 

Feb- 14, 1838, some 200 or 300 of the rebel 
force crossed the line to Caldwell's manor, 
under the command of Doctors Nelson and 
Cote, and encamped for the night about 2 
miles from the line. On mustering their 
party the next morning, it was ascertained 
that quite a proportion of the men had de- 
serted during the night. A superior British 
force was marching' to attack them and they 
drew back to the line, when they surrendered 
to Gen. John E. Wool, of the U. S. Armv. 
This was the last attempt of the so-called 
patriots to enter Canada in this quarter, 
with an armed military force. From this 
time the excitement began to subside. A 
party of desperadoes, in the latter part of 
April, crossed the line from Canada in the 
night and burned several barns in the town 
of Highgate. Barns find other buildings 
were fired in several places in Canada. A 
militia force, under Gen. Nason, was stationed 
along the line in mghgate, to guard against 
the commission of hostile actsi^by either side. 
This measure was successful and after a few 
weeks the troops were recalled afcd discharg- 
ed. It was several years before the angry 
feeling, which had been excited, disappeared, 
but it gave way at length and peace was 
fully restored. After the public mind had 
become tranquil, it was the general convic- 
tion that there had been a great deal of un- 
necessary and not very creditable excitement, 
and that the wrong was not confined to either 
side. If the people of Canada had indulged 
in rash and threatening language, it was 
known that throughout the entire winter 



they had been kept in a state of constant agi- 
tation and alarm by reports that invasion 
from the United States, by an armed horde 
of rebels and sympathizers, was imminent. 
These reports were put in circulation by mis- 
chief-loving persons, who were amusing them- 
selves by practicing upon the credulity of 
their neighbors. They did not hesitate to 
couple with this fictitious invasion the names 
of men of influence and standing,^ on this side 
of the line, as actively countenancing and 
abetting it. These idle reports being believed, 
was the principal cause of the intemperate 
utterances and threats to which allusion has 
been made. 

MUEDEE CASE IS FAIRFIELD. 

On Sunday, Oct. 16, 1842, Eugene Clifford, 
residing in the north part of Fairfield, mur- 
dered his wife and infant child, by drowning 
in Fairfield pond. He was a deserter from 
the British army and had come to Fairfield 
where he married Mrs. Elizabeth Gilmore, a 
widow who owned a fkrm of some 50 acres. 
He had been told, and, being an ignorant man 
probably believed, that if he outlived his wife 
and child, this farm would be his own, and 
it is supposed that he then formed the pur- 
pose of bringing about their death.* He in- 
vited his wife to cross the pond with him in 
a log-canoe and she was never seen again 
alive. In the course of an hour or two, he 
came back to the neighborhood with the re- 
port that hi^wife, in the act of adjusting a 
shawl around her infant, had fallen out of 
the canoe and that both were drowned. Mrs. 
Clifford wore a silk shawl, a valuable one 
which she had brought over from Ireland, 
and the infant was wrapped in a woolen 
blanket shawl. The bodies were recovered 
the next day. That of the infant had floated 
quite a distance and that of the mother was 
hooked up in water about 10 feet deep. But 
the shawls were not upon the bodies nor 
could they be found. This increased the sus- 
picion, already existing, that Clifford was the 
murderer. The agitation of the public mind 
became intense. People, for several miles 
around, came in, and a vigorous search was 
made for the missing shawls. They would 
not sink, and, unless carried off, must float to 



* In an nnfinished account of this murder and trial 
by the late Col. Perley, among his papers for Fairfield, 
it is stated that Clifford was reputed guilty at the time, 
of an intimacy with a woman wliom he thought h« 
could marry if he could only remove his wife, — Ed. 
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the shore. Every foot of the shore and the 
entire surface of the pond was carefully ex- 
amined, hut no traces of the missing articles 
were found. Clifford was in the charge of 
keepei*s and the search, for the day, was given 
up. On the following night the wife of Mr. 
Stephen Marvin dreamed that she started to 
look for the shawls, that she crossed the road 
in front of her dwelling, got over the fence, 
then went through a iield to a second fence 
athwart which a large hemlock tree had fallen; 
that she g6t over this fence, walked a short dis- 
tance on the prostrate tree, and into a patch 
of woods where trees had been overturned by 
the wind ; thence passed to ground, near the 
shore of the pond, covered by a thick growth 
of brush ; and that there, in a shallow hole in 
the sand, and but partially covered, she found 
the shawte. On awaking, she made known 
the dream and expressed her entire confi- 
dence in being able to go directly to the spot 
and finding the shawls. She invited her 
husband to go with her, but he thought so 
lightly of the dream that he declined. A 
neighbor, by the name of Bailey, however, 
offered to go and they set out together. She 
had never been over the ground, but proceed- 
ed, finding everything precisely as she saw it 
in her dream, and, at the end of the search 
came upon the shawls still wet as when the 
murderer buried them two days before. — 
Clifford was tried at the April term of the 
Court, at St. Albans, where the above facts 
were fully given in evidence and he was 
convicted of murder. He was sentenced to 
be hanged after the expiration of one year 
from his sentence, April 21, 1843, and in the 
meantime, and until the punishment of death 
was inflicted on him, to be committed to soli- 
tary imprisonment in the State Prison at 
Windsor. The execution of the sentence was 
not ordered by the governor, and the prison- 
er became a raving maniac, and, in this con- 
dition, died. 

Previous to the introduction of Eailroads, 
this,, and the other towns of the county were 
in a state of partial isolation. The islands 
composing the County of Grand Isle cut us 
off from the main channel of the lake, which 
was the great highway of travel. In early 
times, the merchants, and others who had oc- 
casion to visit New- York, proceeded on horse- 
back to Troy and from thence by sloop. — 
Goods were freighted from New- York to Troy 
by sloop, forwarded by wagons to Whitehall, 



and, from thence, by sailing vessels to St. 
Albans Bay. When a line of steam-boats 
was established upon the lake, it was only 
of partial benefit to this part of the country. 
To reach them a land journey to Burlington 
was necessary, that being the nearest port at 
which they touched. The establishment of a 
steam-ferry to Plattsburg, in 1828, made a 
connection with the through passenger steam- 
boats at that point, but little was gained, 
however, since transhipment at either point, 
was unavoidable. The markets of Boston 
and the great manufacturing regions at the 
east, could hardly be said to be available to 
us at all. The trade with tbat section, which 
has since increased to such immense propor- 
tions, had no existence. The project of a 
rail-road, by which we could have easy and 
uninterrupted communication with all parts 
of the country, was received and entertained 
with universal favor. Several rail-road char- 
ters were granted by the legislature at the 
session of 1843, among which were charters 
for the Butland & Burlington and Vermont 
Central Bail-Roads. The directors of th« 
latter road claimed that their charter gave 
them the right to build their road across the 
sand-bar to South Hero, to connect with a 
road which had been located from Ogdens- 
burgh to Plattsburgh, N. Y. To this the 
directors of the Butland & Burlington object- 
ed. A movement was then made for a char- 
ter to an independent company, to build- the 
road from Burlington northward to effect a 
connection with roads to the city of Montreal, 
and, also, with the one to be constructed from 
Lake Champlain to Ogdensburgh. In Octo- 
ber, 1845, mainly through the efforts of the 
late Hon. John Smith, the charter of the Ver- 
mont & Canada Bail-Boad was granted by 
the legislature. This was to run from some 
point upon the State line, in Highgate, thence 
southward to Burlington, with a branch 
passing across the sand-bar to South Hero. 
Books for receiving subscriptions to the stock 
of this company were opened June 8, 1847. 
At this time an attempt was made, by the 
president of the Butland & Burlington Rail- 
Road company, to obtain the control of the 
new organization, by the employment of an 
agent to subscribe for a majority of the 
shares of its capital stock. The subscription 
was made, but in a clandestine manner, and 
was stricken off by the commissioners. The 
company was folly organized July 8, 1847» 
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by the appointment of seven directors and 
at a subsequent i^eeting of the latter, Hon. 
John Smith was appointed president, and 
Lawrence Brainerd, clerk. The project of a 
connection with the Ogdensburg road at 
Plattsburgh was, from the first, regarded as 
very unpromising, by those best acquainted 
with the locality. There were not wanting 
those, who advocated the erection of a bridge 
from South Hero to Cumberland Head, a dis- 
tance of 4 or 5 miles, and in water of great 
depth. But the great majority of people un- 
derstood well that the connection could be 
made only by a ferry and that, through the 
winter months, there could be no communi- 
cation whatever, on account of ice. The 
Burlington papers demanded the abandon- 
ment of the project and that the connection 
of the Vermont roads with the Ogdensburgh 
should be made at Burlington. The direc- 
tors of the Ogdensburgh road, at length, 
changed its location from Plattsburgh to 
Rouse's Point, where the channel of the lake 
is so narrow as to render bridging a matter 
of comparative ease. The attention of the 
public began to be strongly attracted to this 
new and apparently feasible route. The 
great capitalists of Boston and other places, 
whose funds had been hitherto the main sup- 
port of the Vermont roads, hesitated to ad- 
vance further aid, except on the condition 
that an unbroken line of railway could be 
secured to the great lakes of the West. The 
Vermont and Canada rail-road therefore, in 
compliance with the statute, gave legal no- 
tice that an application would be made to the 
legislature for changes in their charter, which 
would give them the right to locate their 
road to the west shore of Alburgh and to 
build and maintain a bridge from that point 
to the west line of the State. A bill was 
introduced into the House of Representatives, 
Oct. 27, 1847. A contest ensued, which has 
few parallels in the history of legislation in 
this State. All the other rail-road interests 
in the State, with the exception of the Cen- 
tral, and the transportation interests of Lake 
Champlain combined to oppose the measure. 
The idea of " bridging the lake " was ridi 
culed as one of the most preposterous, ever 
indulged by sane men. Remonstrances, with 
hundreds of signatures from Burlington and 
towns to the south, and from all the villages 
on the New-York side of the lake, flooded 
the legislature. Even some of the towns, 



lying within a few miles of the projected 
road, sent in remonstrances signed by their 
principal men, embracing a large majority 
of their legal voters. They were also repre- 
sented at the legislature by astute and busy 
lobbyists, who contributed to swell the clamor 
against the monstrous proposition. So fierce 
and vindictive was the onslaught, that one 
would have supposed, that the men who were 
endeavoring to furnish the last remaining 
link in the chain of rail-roads, binding the 
East and the West, had been guilty of some 
flagrant outrage against the peace and well- 
being of society. The brunt of this memora- 
ble contest was borne by St. Albans, and, to 
cripple her energies the more, a bill was in- 
troduced to remove the shire of the county 
to Sheldon. This was passed by the House 
but defeated in the Senate. To conciliate 
the opposition to the bridge, if possibly, the 
friends of the bill offered several amendments 
t^o meet objections which had been made, and, 
at last, consented to a motion to strike out 
from the bill, everything relating to a bridge 
at Rouse's Point. But all concessions were in 
vain. The bill was still opposed with undi- 
minished zeal, and, Nov. 10th, a motion to 
dismiss prevailed by a vote of 106 ayes to 80 
noes. Two days afterward the Hon. George 
W. Foster, of the Senate, called up a bill 
which had been introduced, entitled an act 
in amendment of an act incorporating the 
Vermont & Canada Rail- Road Company, and 
the same was passed with but one dissenting 
voice. This bill was sent to the House of 
Representatives, and, on Nov. 15, was passed 
by a vote of 72 ayes to 70 noes. This act 
repealed " so much of the first section of the 
act incorporating said company as is express- 
ed and contained in the words, passing across 
the sand-har to South Hero." Thus terminat- 
ed this severe and exciting struggle ; and if, at 
the time, the decision arrived at was not ac- 
quiesced in by all the parties concerned, its 
justice and wisdom have since been abun- 
dantly ^v-^dicated. The charter, as amended, 
proving satisfactory to the company a pre- 
liminary survey was ordered by the directors^ 
at a meeting in Boston, Dec. 1, 1847. Henry 
R. Campbell was appointed engineer and 
Phaon Jarrett assistant. The road was for- 
mally tlocated in August, 1848, and work 
thereon commenced in the month of September 
following. It was completed to St. Albans, 
Oct. 17» 1850. The first train came upon the 
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evening of the 18th, having aiitiong its pas- 
sengers the members of the legislature from 
this county. A cro\vd hard collected at the 
Lake street crossing, who received the train, 
the first which ever entered the Ck>unty of 
Franklin, with hearty and vociferous cheers. 
The Troy <& Montreal telegraph line was 
opened to St. Albans, Feb. 8, 1848. The 
building of the rail-road was followed by a 
steady increase of the business and consider- 
able addition to the population of the town. 
Numbers of forehanded people from different 
towns in the county, took up their residence 
here and erected neat and tasteful buildings. 
In 1860, the offices, machine and repair shops, 
of the rail-road were located at St. Albans, 
which caused the removal hither of many 
valuable families, and the building up of a 
number of streets which had been opened. 

RAID OP '64. 
The raid of Oct. 19, 1864, having given to 
the town a notoriety, greater than any event 
which ever occurred within its bounds before 
or since, an accurate and full account will 
be expected in this place. A band of armed 
and desperate ruffians, in the interest of the 
slave-holders' rebellion, 22 in number , succeed- 
ed, by a secret and well planned movement, in 
robbing our banks in open day-light, and in 
escaping to their base of operations in Cana- 
da with their plunder. That a robbery so 
daring could be accomplished by a force so 
small, in a village of the population of St. Al- 
bans, has appeared to those unacquainted 
with the circumstances as something unac- 
countable. To effect it, it was necessary to 
make it a complete surprise. Our people, 
like those of New England villages generally, 
were occupied upon the day in question with 
their private affairs, in their offices, shops 
and stores, with no suspicion of danger, and 
with scarcely a weapon of defence. The rebel 
plan was indeed a bold one, and is conceded to 
have been ably and skillfully carried out. An 
impression has gone abroad, that the raiders 
came into the town in a body and proceeded 
to make an open attack upon our citizens, 
intimidating them into a state of passive sub- 
mission, while they were despoiling the banks 
of their treasure and our people of their prop- 
erty. This is not true. Bennett H. Young, 
who it appeared afterward was the leader, ac- 
companied by two others, came to town from 
St. Johns in Canada, Oct. 10th, and put up at 
the Tfemont-house. Two others, on the same 



day, stopped at the American Hotel, and, on 
the next day, were followed by three others. 
These men were, (most of them at least) in 
and about the village up to the time of the 
raid, occupied in ascertaining the habits of 
the people, the situation of the banks and lo- 
cation of their safes — also the places where 
horses could be easiest obtained, when they 
should be ready to leave. They attracted no 
more attention than other strangers, who ar- 
rive more or less on every train, and put up 
at the hotels. One of those who stopped at 
the Tremont, was remarked as a diligent 
reader of the Scriptures, and was repeatedly 
heard reading aloud, an hour at a time. One 
of the charitable lady boarders, took him to 
be a student of theology. In order to ascer- 
tain to what extent fire-arms were possessed 
by the people, they made a fruitless endeavor 
to borrow guns for the alleged purpose of 
hunting. They called at the stores, making 
enquiries for trifling articles, entering into 
conversation freely with the proprietors and 
others. Young visited the residence of Gov. 
Smith, and politely desired the privilege of 
looking over the grounds and of inspecting 
the horses in the stables, which was accorded 
him. Oct. 18th two more came to breakfast 
at the Tremont, and were joined by four more 
at dinner. The greater part of these men 
were afterward identified, as those who had 
been boarding at the hotels in St. John's in 
Canada, for some days previous. On the 19th, 
the day of the raid, five came to dinner at the 
American, and six at the St. Albans House. 
Of these, it has been satisfactorily proven, 
that two came in a carriage from Burlington, 
and that the others alighted from the Mon- 
treal train which arrived at noon. They 
differed in nothing from ordinary travelers, 
except that they had side valises or satchels, 
depending from a strap over the right shoul- 
der. They had learned that Tuesday, being 
market day, would be an unfavorable one for 
their purpose, but that the day following 
would be the dullest of the week, when there 
would probably be but very few people in 
the streets. It so happened that on this par- 
ticular Wednesday, nearly 40 of the active 
men of the town were in Montpelier, in at- 
tendance upon the legislature, then in session, 
and at Burlington, awaiting the progress of 
important cases before the supreme court.— 
The names of the raiders, so far as has been 
ascertained, were Bennett H. Young, Squire 
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Turner Teavis, Alamanda Pope Bruce, Sam- 
uel Eugene Lackey, Marcus Spurr, Charles 
Moore Swager, George Scott, Caleb McDowal 
Wallace, James Alexander Doty, Joseph Mc- 
Grorty, Samuel Simpson Gregg, Dudley Moore, 
Thomas Bronson Collins, and Wm. H. Hutch- 
inson. They were mostly young men of from 
20 to 26 years, except McGrorty, who was 38. 
The afternoon of Wednesday. Oct. 19th, was 
cloudy, threatening rain, and the streets were 
particularly quiet. By a preconcerted under- 
standing, immediately after the town clock 
had struck the hour of three, the banks were 
entered, simultaneously, by men with revolvers 
concealed upon their persons. Collins, Spurr 
and Teavis, with two others, entered the St. 
Albans Bank. C. N. Bishop, the teller, sat 
by a front window, counting and assorting 
bank-notes, when the men entered, and going 
to the counter to see what was wanted, two 
of them pointed two pistols, each of large size, 
at his head, upon which, he sprang into the 
director's room in the rear, in which was 
Martin I. Seymour, another clerk, engaged 
with the books. Bishop, with Seymour, en- 
deavored to close the door, but it was forced 
open with violence by the robbers, who seiz- 
ed them by the throat, pointing pistols at 
their heads, and saying in a loud whisper, 
*• Not a word — we are confederate soldiers — 
have come to take your town — have a large 
force — we shall take your money, and if you 
resist, will blow your brains out — we are go- 
ing to do by you, as Sheridan has been doing 
by us in the Shenandoah valley." On being 
teld that resistance would not be made, they 
relaxed their held, but with pistals still point- 
ed, they keprt guard over their prisoners, while 
the others proceeded rapidly to gather up and 
stow away, in their peckats and valises, the 
bank-notes on Bishop's table, and in the safe. 
A drawer under the counter containing $9,000 
they failed to. discover. Bags ©f silver con- 
taining $1500 were hauled ©ut, from which 
they took about $400, saying, that the whole 
was •' too heavy to take.'* While this was 
going on, the handle of the outside door was 
turned and one of the robbers admitted Sam- 
uel Breck, a merchant of the village, with 
$393 in his hand, who had come im to pay a 
aote. A robber presented a pistol at hds 
breast and said, " I will take that money." 
Mr. Breck told them that this money was 
pricirate property, but it was taken and he 
was ordered to the back-room with Seymour 



and Bishop. Just after this, Morris Roach, 
a young lad, a clerk of Joseph Weeks, came 
with $210 in a bank book, to deposit. This 
was taken and the astonished boy dragged 
into the director's room with the others. — 
Collins had the appearance of an educated 
man, and while keeping guard over the bank 
officers, discoursed about Gen. Sheridan's do- 
ings, and said that theirs was an act of retal- 
iation. Mr. Seymour remarked, that if they 
took the property of the bank as an act of 
war, they ought to give time to take an in- 
ventory of it, that they might make claim 
upon the government for indemnification. — 
Collins replied sharply, " G-d d-n your gov- 
ernment, hold up your hands." He then ad- 
ministered an oath, that they should do noth- 
ing to the injury of the confederate govern- 
ment — that they would not fire upon any of 
the soldiers of that government then in this 
town — and that they should not report their 
(the robbers) presence here, until 2 hours after 
they had left. The robbers had found but a 
few hundred dollars in United States bonds, 
and no gold.* They knew that no bank 
would be doing business with so slender a 
basis, and were satisfied that, somewhere in 
the building, a large amount must be con- 
cealed. With the inevitable pistol pointed 
at his breast, Mr. Seymour wm severely in- 
terrogated as to their United States bonds and 
gold. They failed, however, to intimidate 
him into any confession, that there were 
either bonds or gold in the bank. In the 
safe, through which they had nervously fum- 
bled, was a large amount of U. S. bonds, in 
envelopes, belonging to private individuals 
and which had been deposited for safe keep- 
ing. The coolness and firmness of Mr. Sey- 
mour, saved these parties some $50,000. The 
robbers also overlooked, in their great haste, 
a bundle of St. Albans bank notes in sheets, 
regularly signed, but which had not been cut 
apart for use, to the amount of $50,000. It 
seems that they actually left behind, more 
money than they took from the bank. This 
happened probably from their being excited 
by liquor. They brought with them into the 
bank a rank atmospliere of alcoholic fumes, 
adding another to the many proofis already 
on record, of tii« intimate connection between 
ardent spirits and crime. The entire time 



* The 86Ciirites.ctf the bank were mostly deposited in 
the Park Vaifk in TXew York. 
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occupied in the robbery of this bank, did not 
exceed 12 minutes. Hearing a report of fire- 
arms in the street, three went out. Two staid 
a few moments and backed out, with pistols 
pointed at their prisoners. Hutchinson and 
four others were deputed to rifle the coffers 
of the Franklin County Bank. Marcus W. 
Beardsley, the cashier, sat by the stove con- 
Tersing with James Saze. Jackson Clark, a 
wood-sawybf, was also in the room. Hutch- 
inson came in shortly after three, and Mr. 
Beardsley arose and went behind the counter 
to see what was wanted. He wished to know 
what was the price of gold. Mr. Beardsley 
replied that the bank did not deal in it. J. R. 
Armington then came in with money to 
deposit, and Hutchinson was referred to him. 
While Mr. Beardsley was counting the inon- 
ey left by Armington, Hutchinson sold the 
latter two gold pieces for greenbacks. Saxe 
and Armington then went out, leaving Hutch- 
inson standing at the counter, keeping up a 
conversation with Beardsley. Immediately 
after this, four others came in and stood in a 
corner of the room a few moments, when one 
of them advanced a few steps, put his hand 
deep into a side pocket, and drew out a hea- 
vy navy revolver, which he pointed directly 
at Beardsley, looking him straight in the eye, 
but without saying a word. Mr. Beardsley 
thought he must be some insane man at large; 
ftnd at first was inclined to fly, but did not, 
and stood returning his gaze, when two of 
the others stepped forward, drawing their 
revolvers and pointing like the first, without 
a word from either. Hutchinson, who had 
kept his place at the counter, then said, in a 
low but very decided tone, " We are confed- 
erate soldiers. There are a hundred of us. 
We have come to rob your banks and burn 
your town." Clark, hearing this, made a dash 
for the door, but was ordered back with a threat 
of instant death if he moved. Hutchinson 
said, we want all your greenbacks, bills and 
property of every description. They came 
behind the counter and into the vault, tak- 
ing possession of everything they supposed 
valuable. When they had secured their 
booty and were ready to leave, Hutchinson 
told Mr. Beardsley that he must go into the 
vault, where Clark had already been placed, 
for a second attempt to escape. Mr. Beards- 
ley remonstrated against an act so inhuman, 
told him that the vault was air-tight, and 
that no man could live long in it, that he had | 



got all their money and that if left out ho 
would make no alarm. This did not move 
the savage in the least. He seized his unre* 
sisting prisoner by the arm, led him into the 
vault, and fastened the door. Beardsley sup- 
posed that they Would carry into execution 
their threat to burn the town, and had before 
his imagination the horrid prospect of being 
burned alive. Hearing voices in the room, he 
rattled the iron door of his prison, and soon 
heard his name called by Armington. He 
told him how the door could be opened and 
was then released, his confinement having 
lasted about 20 minutes. As he emerged from 
the bank he saw the robbers galloping off in 
a body to the north. 

Four persons were engaged in the robbery 
of the First National Bank. The only per- 
sons present at the time were Albert Sowles, 
the cashier, and Gen. John Nason, an old man, 
then nearly 90 years of age, and very deaf. 
Wallace, with another closely following, ap- 
proached the counter, drew a revolver, cocked 
it, pointed at Sowles, and said, " You are my 
prisoner." He had also a revolver in his left 
hand. His manner was unsteady and ner- 
vous, his hands trembling as he pointed both 
pistols at Sowles and said farther,. " If you of- 
fer any resistance J will shoot you dead." — 
The other robber then came up and drew a 
revolver a foot and a hftlf long. Two others 
then entered the bank, one of whom, Mc- 
Grorty, went behind the counter to the safe, 
from whence he took bank-bills, treasury 
notes, and United States bonds, cramming 
the former in his pockets and tossing the lat- 
ter to his fellow Ruffians across the counter. 
While this was doing, Bruce stood just with- 
in the door keeping guard. Having disposed 
of the funds of the bank upon their persons 
and in their valises, they passed out of the 
door. Wm. H. Blaisdell then came into the 
bank and enquired what was going forward, 
and what these men were doing. Being told 
that they had robbed the bank, he stepped to 
the door and meeting one who was coming 
up the steps with pistol in hand, seized and 
threw him down, falling heavily upon him. 
Wallace and another robber called out, shoot 
him, shoot him. This not being a matter of 
easy accomplishment for the prostrate wretch 
in the hands of a powerful man like Blaisdell, 
his two companions came to the rescue. They 
held their pistols at BlaisdelVs head and told 
him to relinquish his hold, or that they would 
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blow Mb brainn out. Gen. Naaon, who stood 
opoD the steps, mildly aaggeatcd that " t\TD 
upon one WM not fair play." Blaisdell aee- 
JDg rBsistancB to be uaelesa, and that there 
WBa much more of the affair than he had sup- 
posed, released his aatagoDist and took poat 
irliere they directed him npon the green. — 
Wallace, the robber who fiist entered the 
tiank, ia a nephew of Hon. Johu J. Crittenden, 
Jate Senator from Kentucky. Another of the 
band ia a nephew of Es- Vice-President 
Breckinridge, In the safe of the bank, Mc- 
Grorty diacovered 5 bags of coin and enquired 
of Mr. Sowlea what they contained. He was 
told that they contained cents, but to make 
■nre that the trath had been told him, be aa 
tied the string of one and scattered tho cenie 
■bout the Soor. Having tbua aatiaSed him- 
■elf that there had been no deception prac- 
ticed upon biro, he desisted from further ei- 
•mination. Had be pnranod it Ihorougbly, 
bowerer, his exertions would have beeu well 
rewarded, as one of the bags woa filled with 
gold. Gea. Nasoo, the old man already men- 
tioned, eat daring the entire tranaaction in 
the back part of tho room reading a newapa- 
per. After the robbers had gone ont, he came 
forward and mildly inquired " What gentle' 
men were those?" 

It has been ^own that thirteen at the robbers 
liad been engaged in riQin? the banks. The 
l>thelB bad been opoupiod in g^iardin? the 
Kreets. The baiifca were all situated upon 
Main street, in a ^ce not erceedimg 45 rods. 
It waa important not lo allow any iuformolion 
to be carried out of this locality. At a short 
diatanco, down Lake street, were the macbiue- 
■hops and depot buildmgs of the raij-road, 
where hundreds of men were at work, who ff 
loade awaro of what was dmnj, would have 
quidily dispnaed of the entire rebel party. 
They therefore stopped all pereoos who esaoyed 
to pa3B out of Main street by threats of instant 
death, and ordered them to pass to the green in 
n*Dnt of the Amencan. Sorao six or eight bad 
been sent to this place, when Collins H. Hun- 
tington, an cdd and highly respectable citizen, 
came along on the way to the academy for liis 
ebildren. having heard no alarm, nor Been any 
thing toeicite auapieion. As he was passing 
the American carrioge-way, a man touched his 
aboutder and told him to oroas over to the green. 

Ur. Huntington, supposing the man inkixica- 
led, kept on. when the man spoke again say- 
ing, "if you don't go over I'll shoot you." Mr. 



H. looking badi over his shoulder, said "Ob no, 
I guess you wcai't *oot me." The robber thon 
Srod and Mr. H. was hit, the ball striking a ritr 
on the left of the spine, fbllowing il 6j iLches, 
when it came out, leaving a 3e!(h wotmd cmly. 
He took his place with the otheii on the green, 
and was soon liberated by the retreat of the 
robbers, and in a few days fully recovered of his 
wound. 

Some of tbe ntbbers n<Tw commenced tb» 
seizure of horses, with which to eSect an escape. 
Field's livery stable waa QrBl visited, Oppori- 
tion to the aRmipriation of his horses being 
mode by Mr. Field, a shot was instantly fired 
at him by Young, the ball passing throng hia 
hat. Mr. Sbepard of IlighgnCa, driving a pair 
of horses in a double-wagon was slopped c^rpo- 
site the liVanklin County bank, and bis hones 
takon. Th^ harness was quickly stripped off 
and the robbers mounted without saddles, using 
the head-stalls for bridles. Leonard Bingham, 
heating of the disturbance, came up Lake to 
Main street, and when near the American, saw 
Young about Ui mount his horse in front of 
Webster and Failey'a store. Thinking he might 
be able to fall upon and seize bim before getting 
sealed and in a condition to use his pistol, be 
run toward him, but was a trifle too late. He 
ran past him to near the front of Wheeler's 
atore. Some dozeu shots were dred at bim, bj 
one of which he was slightly wounded in the 
dbdomen. Youngrode upand down the streeti 
directing tbe opemtions of his fellow-robbera, 
ordering people into their houaea, or to take * 
stand upon the green. A man started oO" when 
Toung called out, " What is that man ranning 
for? Where the h— 1 is he going to? Shoot 
tlie d — d cuss," and seTeral shots were flred. 
L. A. Cross, a photographer, hearing tlie report 
of pistols, came to the door of his saloon, and 
seeing Toung inquired what they Were trying 
to celebrate. Young replied, " I will let yon 
know,'' and instantly discharged bis revolver at 
him, tbe ball of which came near bis head and 
lodged In the door. E, H, Jones was ordered 
by Stager to stop, and on his not complying, 
both Serager and Young fired at him. Young 
ftequenlly ordered his men to throw Greek fire 
npon the wooden buildings. This was a phos- 
phoric oomponnd in a liquid stite. A bottle of 
it was thnnra against the front of IT. AiwtxxTIl 
store, but without much eObct. The water 
closet of the American was besmeared with tb* 
same compound. It bnrned nnti! the next day ; 
but as the wood-work was kept wet. il did n» 
damage. The robbera now began to nu>ve 
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•owftrdfl the north, and halted aear the corner of 
ICaia and Bank streets. BedanTs shop was 
tifled of saddles, bridles and blankets. 7 horses 
were led out of Fuller's li^erj stable. E. D. 
Fuller, vho had been out and was returning; 
liaTimff tto knowledge of what had been done, 
iiiqnirei of his foreman what he was doings with 
the horsesi and ordered him to take them back. 
The foreman said to him, " keep still, or thej'll 
•hoot jou." He erossed the street and was or- 
dered by Toung to bring him a pair of spurs 
from Bedanf s shop. Fuller, baring a revolver 
In his pocket, sprang behind a post in front of 
Puteher's store, and aiming at Young attempted 
to ftre, but his piitol only snapped. Young at 
tiiis laughed outright, and said, ^ now will 70U 
get me the spurs f' Fuller replied "jes but I 
thought jott were joking. He passed through 
Bedard's shop and back to the Welden House, 
whieh was then in process of erection by Mr. 
BUmus J. Morrison. He told Morrison that a 
strange set of men were making a visit and 
fommitting it>bbery in the street, whereupon 
Morrison ordered all the men at work upon the 
builcfing to come down, and came round with 
Fuller to the front of the Messenger office. In 
front of Jaquez grocery-store, a horse was 
hitched belonging to a French Canadian named 
Boivin. A robber had mounted the horse, but 
Boivin attacked him vigorously and pulled him 
off Another robber then entered upon the 
quarrel, and Boivin being advised to desist, re- 
linquished hiei hold. The alarm now was be- 
eoming g^eneral, the robbers were mounted and 
were shooting in every direction. Fuller t>eing 
warned by M. F. Wilson that Young was aim- 
ing at him, sprang behind an elm tree in front 
of B. Paul's shoe-shop. Morrison at the same 
moment undertook to escape into Miss Beattie's 
millinery store, and had his hand upon the door 
knob when Young fired. The ball struck Mor- 
rison, passing through the hand into the abdo- 
men. He was taken into the drug-store of L. 
L. Dutcher k Son, laid upon a bed and cared 
Ibr an hour or so, when he was taken to his 
lodgings at the American Hotel, at which place 
lie died Oct 21. He was not a resident of St. 
Albans, but was engaged as contractor in erect- 
ing the brick-work of the Welden House. His 
llome was at Manchester, N. H., and to that 
place his i^emains were taken for interment. 
Several of our citizens now came up with guns, 
which they attempted to discharge, but from 
being in bad order, they &iled to go off Capt. 
George P. Conger came running up the street, 
calling upon all to rally with whatever weapon 



they could lay hands upon. The robbers, find- 
ing the street rapidly filling formed in sections 
of four and galloped off to the north. As they 
were leaving, Wilder G-ilson who had but just 
heard of the robbery, c.'ime up with his rifle, 
and when in front of Wm. N. Smith t Co.'s store, 
drew a carefiil and steady bead, and fired upon 
the hindmost of the gang, as he sat on his 
horse, nearly in front of H. Brainerd's store. 
He was seen to start quickly, and was evident- 
ly hit. As the party were leaving, a man ap- 
parently wounded was seen by several, sup- 
ported on either side by two comrades. From 
a number of circumstances which have become 
known, it is thought by most people extremely 
probable, that this man died of his wound, in 
Canada, in the course of the winter following. 
The raiders took the road to Sheldon, making all 
the speed possible. At the village^ they dash- 
ed across he bridge over the creek, and then 
attempted to set it on fire. They had intended 
to rob the bank at this place, but found it 
closed ; and as they were apprehensive of a pur- 
suit, they contented themselves with stealing a 
horse from CoL Eleith, and passed on to Canada, 
crossing the Missisquoi at Enosburgh Falls. 
A party of our citizens started in pursuit as 
soon as horses and arms could be procured ; but 
one half an hour went by, before they were 
ready to move. A laughable incident occurred 
on the way to Sheldon. Just this side of the 
village, in the woods, they met a farmer on a 
good substantial horse, which one of them want- 
ed in exchange for the one he was riding, 
which was near giving out. Without words 
or ceremony they drew the astonished farmer 
from his horse, which one of them quiekly 
mounted, leaving his own jaded, panting ani- 
mal in its place, when they dashed off rapidly 
as before. In mute and puzzled amazement, 
the farmer remained standing in the road, until 
the St. Albans party, riding like the others at 
full speed, came in sight. He, supposing them 
to be another portion of the bo iy by whom he 
had been robbed, ran for life across the field, 
and the St Albans party, recognizing the horse 
mistaking him for one of the robbers, g^ve 
chase, firing repeatedly at him, and gave it up 
only when their further progress was checked 
by swampy ground- The robbers succeeded in 
getting across the line into Canada, but thir- 
teen were arrested ther?, and held for trial 
The money found upon them amounted to some 
$80,000. The prisoners were brought before 
Justice Coursol, and after a long and tedious 
examination, at great expense to the banks 
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and the U. S. government, he, on the I3th of 
December arrived at the conclusion that he 
possessed no jurisdiction in the matter, order- 
ed the men to be discharged, and the stolen 
money to be restored to them. Applause was 
manifested in the court-room at this decision, 
but the infamous judge had a sense of decency 
remaining, sufficient to order it to be sup- 
pressed. The murderous ruffians left the. 
court-room in triumph, and were received in 
the street by their sympathizing Canadian 
friends with cheers. Lamothe, the Montreal 
chief of police, anticipating, or having been 
notified in advance of the judge's decision, 
had the money of which he was custodian, 
ready to deliver, and having received it, the 
party left immediately. Some four or five of 
the robbers who had not escaped were re- 
arrested, and an attempt was made to procure 
their extradition under the Ashburton treaty. 
They were brought before Mr. Justice Smith 
at Montreal and after long delays and much 
additional expense to the United States gov- 
ernment, the judge decided that the transac- 
tions of the robbers in St. Albans were acts 
of war, and therefore they were not liable to 
extradition. The Canadian government, it 
is believed, did not sympathize with these 
magistrates in their decisions. The governor- 
general. Lord Monck, recommended to the 
Provincial Parliament, to appropriate $50,000 
in gold, to be paid to the banks as an equiv- 
alent for the money found upon the captured 
robbers, and which had been restored to them 
by the order of Justice Coursol. This was 
voted by the parliament and paid to the 
banks, and was equivalent to $88,000 in cur- 
rency. The entire amount taken by the rob- 
bers was $208,000. The loss was therefore 
$120.0(.'0. To this might be added a sum not 
less than $20,000 which was expended in the 
arrest of the robbers, and in attempting 
to secure their extradition. The financial 
strength of the town was such, that no par- 
ticular monitary disturbance was occasioned. 
While the raid was in progress, the tele- 
graph operator sent a dispatch over the lines, 
that a body of rebels were in St. Albans, 
plundering the banks, setting fire to the town 
and shooting down the citizens in the streets. 
This, as might be expected, created intense 
excitement wherever it was made known. At 
Burlington the bells were rung, hundreds of 
citizens were congregated in the bank, and a 
body of armed men were immediately made 



ready and proceeded by train to St. Albans. 
From other towns came offers of assistance, 
but the retreat of the robbers rendered any 
further demonstration unnecessary. Two 
companies of the U. S. invalid veteran corps 
were ordered by the Governor, and arrived 
at 6 o'clock on the following morning. Col. 
P. 0. Benton was placed here to direct meas- 
ures of defence against any further incursions. 
A company of infantry home-guards was or- 
ganized, of which Louis McDonald Smith was 
appointed captain, George H. Kittridge and 
L. P. Kimpton, lieutenants. A company of 
cavalry were also organized, the officers of 
which were John W. Newton, captain ; F. 
Stewart Stranahan and Joseph W. Taylor, 
lieutenants. 

For several weeks after the raid, strange 
lights were seen, which were supposed to be 
signals for some attempt to fire the town or 
other nefarious purpose. A barn in the out- 
skirts of the village was one evening discov- 
ered to be on fire. It was at once conjectured 
to be an incendiary fire, set for the purpose 
of attracting the people from the village, 
when an attempt to burn it would be made. 
Both companies of U. S. troops, and the Home 
Guards were, in the course of 15 minutes as- 
sembled for duty. The streets were rigor- 
ously patroled, and sentinels placed at all 
important points, with directions to stop any 
who failed to give a satisfactory account of 
themselves. A powerful rain came on, which 
would have baffled any intention of burning, 
even had it been entertained. The streets 
were patroled after this, during most of the 
ensuing winter. On the 10th of Dec.,Maj.Gen. 
Dix issued an important order, directing all 
military commanders, in case further acts of 
depredation were attempted, to shoot down 
the marauders if possible, while in the com- 
mission of their crimes, or, if necessary, with 
a view to their capture, to cross the boundary 
line between the United States and Canada. 
This order, although somewhat modified sooa 
after by President Lincoln, was productive 
of good. The rebel sympathizers in Canada 
grew much more respectful, and manifested 
less disposition to encourage attacks from 
their side of the line upon the territory of the 
United States. 

FENIANS. 

St. Albans was again the scene of consider- 
able interest and excitement, in June, 1866, 
by the concentration here *' of the right wing 
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of the army of Ireland," more commonly 
known as the Fenian organization for the 
invasion of Canada. It has heen supposed 
by many, that nnder our peculiar circum- 
stances, a demonstration of this kind could 
not have been viewed by our citizens with 
special disfavor. This is not correct. It was 
true that the great majority of our people 
sympathized to some extent with Ireland, as 
a country which had been visited by the gov- 
ernment of Great Britain with injustice and 
wrong. But that these wrongs could be re- 
dressed, by the indiscriminate murder and 
pillage of the unoffending people of Canada, 
they deemed neither reasonable nor just. Had 
.we been influenced by a spirit of retaliation, 
for the encouragement and assistance afford- 
ed the robbers by many of the Canadian peo- 
ple, we still should not have wished to include 
the men of the townships along the border, 
with whom we had no controversy. They 
had not harbored our enemies, nor feted and 
cheered them when fresh from the murder 
and robbery of our citizens, but, on the con- 
trary, had promptly assisted in their capture. 
To countenance the letting loose, upon such a 
community, of a horde of unprincipled ma- 
rauders, would have been an outrage for 
which we were by no means prepared. June 
1, 1866, eight car loads of Fenians, said to 
number about 300 men, very unexpectedly to 
our citizens, arrived in the morning train 
from the south. They were, for the most part, 
rough and unprepossessing in appearance. 
Every train which came from the south 
brought accessions to their numbers. They 
were unarmed and without organization, and 
after a few hours lounge about the streets, 
moved off to the east and N. E. Certain men, 
who seemed to have authority, supplied them 
with provisions from the shops of the town, 
and those who remained ovef night lodged 
in bams and unoccupied buildings, or lay 
down upon the green-sward of the park un- 
der the trees. On Wednesday, the 6th, the 
force concentrated at Franklin, in the midst 
of a pouring rain. At night, they found 
lodgings in barns and unoccupied sheds. On 
Thursday, the 7th, Gen. Spear, the command- 
ing officer, ordered an advance. On crossing 
the boundary line, he made a speech, to his 
followers, of a hopeful character and enjoined 
upon them strict respect for the women and 
children. The column moved into Canada, 
A distance of about 70 rods, and established 



the " Head-quarters of the army of Ireland " 
in an ordinary farm-house by the road-side. 
The entire force numbered about 1,200 men, 
one-half of whom were armed with tolerably 
good moskets. The remaining half were un- 
armed, except a small number who had re- 
volvers, carbines and sabres. On Friday, the 
8th, a party proceeded to the village of Fre- 
lighsburg, some 6 miles, where a few shots 
were exchanged, stores plundered, and the 
British flag taken from the custom house. On 
the 4th of June, U. S. troops began to arrive 
at St. Albans, under the command of Major 
Gibson, and on the 7th, came Gen. Meade, sent 
hither by President Johnson to preserve neu- 
trality. Signs of discontent began to be mani- 
fest among the Fenian adventurers. Expect- 
ed reinforcements and supplies did not arrive. 
They had neither tents nor commissariat, were 
quartered in the fields and subsisted by pil- 
lage. For a week ehey had lived in mud and 
rain and had lived on very indifferent and 
uncertain rations. Some began to leave on 
Friday, but the greater part, being appealed 
to by Gen. Spear to wait still longer for the 
arrival of reinforcements, remained. Certain 
of the citizens of St. Albans strongly urged 
Gren. Spear to abandon his expedition, and 
Gen. Meade offered transportation to the men 
to their homes, in case they should return. 
On Saturday, the 9th, at 2 o'clock A. M., a 
council of war was holden, at which it was 
reluctantly acknowledged that the project 
must be abandoned. At 9 o'clock the men 
who had remained were drawn up in line 
when Gen. Spear expressed to them his ina- 
bility to fulfil his promises, and their expec- 
tations, and desired as many men as would 
remain with him on British soil, to step from 
the ranks. Only 16 men responded to this 
call of their leader. Accepting this decision, 
he then dismissed his men and, without mili- 
tary order, they turned their backs upon Can- 
ada and took up their march for St. Albans. 
On reaching the northern limit of the corpo- 
ration, they were met by a guard of U. 8. 
troops, who took from them the guns they 
carried and allowed them to pass to the de- 
pot The rail road officials had provided an 
extra number of ears for their transportation, 
in which, sad, tired and disheartened, they left 
for their homes. The U. S. troops, numbering 
nearly 1000, encamped on the green, and re- 
mained hero for 2 weeks. They brought 
with them the splendid band of the 3d Artil- 
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lery, whose open air concerts and masic, at 
tbe dress parades, were highly appreciated by 
oar citizens. 

SCENERY, — VILLAGE, AC. 

St. Albans is supposed to contain at this 

time, January, 1869, about 6000 inhabitants, 

of whom, perhaps 4,300 are included in the 

village. The next census will probably show 

the town to be the third in population and 

commercial importance in the State. The 

village is situated 3 miles from the lake, ^i 

an altitude taken at the court-house, of 375 

feet above it.. Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, 

in the opening chapter of Norwood, remarks 

as follows: 

"The scenery of New-England is pictur- 
esque, rather than grand. Scarcely any oth- 
er excursion could be planned which would 
BO well fill a summer vacation, as one which, 
winding leisurely up through the western 
portions of Connecticut, of Massachusetts, and 
of Vermont, reached a climax at St. Albans, 
on the eastern shore of Lake Champlain ; a 
place in the midst of greater variety of scen- 
ic beauty than any other that I remember in 
America." 

The village covers an area of nearly 2 miles 
square, and is situated on a gentle slope from 
east to west. The highest point is found at 
the residence of Gov. Smith, which is 215 feet 
above the depot. A street from north to south 
I was laid out by the proprietors of the town 
of the generous width of 6 rods, and on this 
and portions of cross streets lying nearest, the 
principal business of the village is carried on. 
North of the public park, this is called North 
Main Street, and south of it, South Main 
Street. Other streets running parallel with 
this, and others crossing it, are devoted to 
dwelling-houses. These, it is believed, will 
compare favorably with the private residences 
of New England towns generally. There are, 
in the village, 61 stores and a large number 
of mechanic-shops. Aside from the machine- 
3hops of the rail- road company, and an ex- 
tensive foundry establishment, the manufac- 
turing industry of St. Albans is not deserv- 
ing of special mention. Probably there is no 
place in the countiy, where the manufacture 
of various articles in common use, could be 
as advantageously conducted as here. On 
Tuesdays, when the butter and cheese, from 
the surrounding country, is brought here for 
shipment, it is no unusual spectacle to see 
more than 300 teams in the streets, and the 
space around the depot and the streets lead- 
ing to it, nearly impassable for the crowd. 



The hotels, stores and shops are full, and tbe 
place presents all the appearances of a great 
market town. This is especially noticed by 
those who visit the place after an absence of 
10 or 15 years. They find but few buildings 
which they can recognize as ever having beea 
seen by them before, and new and unknown 
faces in all the public resorts of the town. 

The pure air and delightful scenery of St. 
Albans have, within the past few years, com« 
to be appreciated, and it has acquired consid- 
erable reputation as a place of summer resort. 
Numbers of refined and cultivated people have 
come among us to spend a portion of the soltrj 
months of summer, and special attention has 
been given to the making of their stay enjoy- 
able. We have 4 hotels, the oldest of which 
is the American, occupying a central position 
on the west side of the park. It is spacions 
in extent, having 90 rooms ; and, for many 
years, has been a favorite stopping place ior 
the business public. The St. Albans House is 
nearer the depot — not so large as the others, 
but well kept, and has an abundant patronage. 
The Tremont House is situated in North Main- 
street, and has a fine location. It is 3 stories 
in height, with a French roof and observato- 
ry, and has 68 eligible rooms. The Welden 
House is mainly supported by what is known 
as the " pleasure travel." It is 4 stories, and 
has 200 rooms — is the largest country botd 
in New England, and is furnished with eve- 
ry thing in a scale corresponding with the 
large hotels of the cities. Its situation is high 
and airy ; and during the hottest days of sum- 
mer there will usually be found a delightful 
breeze circulating in its ample corridors. In 
front, upon the south, is the public park, 50 by 
20 rods in extent, surrounded by a row of ma- 
ples, which were planted in the year 1838, and 
have attained a good size for shade as well ae 
ornament. Trees are scattered over the surface 
of the park, where, on bright sunny days, are 
seen groups of beautiful children playing at 
croquet, or gamboling upon the smooth green- 
sward. The stranger, visiting our village 
for the first time, receives a good impression 
as he alights from the cars, and finds himsell 
in one of the most spacious and magnificent 
depot-buildings in the country. Nor will thi» 
impression be dissipated, when, housed in his 
oomfortable hotel, he discovers nothing to re^ 
mind him that he is not in one of the first-dasf 
hotels of our large dties. A series of beantiftt^ 
and picturesque drives sfaretoh oat In eveiy di* 
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reotion. One of the moM popular is that along 
the Maquam shore, where the road runs 8<nne 
miles upon the bank of the lak^, passing through 
8 rich agricultural distriot. Another is at theend 
of St Albans Point, where there is apic-nio grove 
and good fishing*ground, with no want of boats, 
^en, there is the drive to Greorgia-baj, to the 
fiiineral springs in Sheldon and Highgate, and 
to the village of Swanton. But by &r the pleas- 
ftntest excursions are those made to the hills in 
the rear. BellevieUi nearly 1300 teet above the 
level of the lake, is but 2 miles from the depot 
this is conceded hy all visitors, Mr. fieecher 
/being among them, as affording one of the 
most delightHil views to be found in this, or 
&ny other country. At the foot of the hill lies 
the village — ^beyond it stretches out a beautlftd 
tract of highly cultivated fiu*ming country, ih>m 
which rise, here and there, church-spires, with 
villages clustering round them. Hien the 
bi'ioad, placid waters of Lake Ohamplain, with 
its numerous islands — ^tbe distant New York 
diorie,— ^tnd, to the S. W. the Adirondacks, 
Which, in the language of Mr. Beecher, rise 
'''not in chains or single peaks, but in vast 
broods, a promiscuous multitude of forest doth- 
ckl mountains. On the north is scooped out, in 
ttiighty lines, the valley of St Lawrence; and, 
tu dear days, the eye may spy the &int glim- 
mer of Montreal.*^ On the east rise the succes- 
fiSve masses of the Grreen Mountains, one of the 
loftiest peaks, Mount Mansfield, seemingly 
dose at hand. Aldis hill, 600 feet in height, is 
ii^thin 20 minutes walk of the Welden House, 
lliis is of easy ascent for pedestrians, and its 
fitunmit is visited a good deal through the sum- 
mer months. Parties go up in the morning, and 
|)ass a good portion of the day in those lofty 
solitudes, contemplating the .tranquil panorama 
Which opens out on every side ; or, lounging 
away the time in half-dreamy conversation, or 
locking over the pages of some favorite author. 

DANIEL B. HEIOS 

Came to St. Albans in 1785, and, having select- 
ed a farm, brought his family the next year. 
He was the first constable of the town and an 
active, influential citizen for many years. His 
son, the late John Meigs, was the first child 
born of civilized parents in St. Albans. Mr. 
Meigs died some twenty five years ago. ' 

JONATHAN HOIT 

was here at the organization of the town, and 
first town clerk ; filled many offices of trust 
afterward, among which was that of judge of 
probate. JEe united with the Congregational 



church in 1808, and was always a reliable 
and influemtial man. 

ABlJAH BTONB, 

for many yeara a magistrate and clerk of ihA 
toWB, died Sept. 29, 1840. One of his daugh-> 
ters married N. W. Kingman, a second the 
late Hon. Jacob CoUamer U. S. Senator, a 
third the Hon. Philip H. Moore of St Ar* 
m»nd, in Canada. 

OAPT. FB2EB0B9 POTTEB 

moved into St. Albans in 1786, irom Sunder-* 
land, Vt. and was an active influential man 
during, his life, which closed August 9, 1845. 

1)AVID BTEVEKS 

was bom at Methuen, Mass., July 2, 1763*. 
He came to St Albans nearly 70 years since. 
He took a prominent part ^n toW;i affairtf, 
and died Aug. 31, 1844. 

OAPT. JOHN OILMAN 

was among the early settlers and lived half 
a mile south ot the court-house on the farm 
still occupied by his descendants. He died 
Aug. 31, 1845^ aged 76 years. 

LEWIS WALKER 

filled many town offices and was highly es* 
teemed among the first settlers. He died 
Sept. 5, 1852, aged 82 yeara. 

CAPT. JOHN GATES 

died July 21, 1838. He raised a large fam* 
ilyof children, who have been more than 
ordinarily successful in life. He was the 
father of Silas Gates whose death is noticed 
in the history of the town. 

THE BBOOKS FAMILY. 

Hananiah came in 1788, Azariah and Ele^ 
azer in 1790, Adonijah and Asahel subse* 
quently. They settled upon St. Albans Point 
-^were a thrifty and industrious set of men, 
and have left many descendants. 

DEA. DAVID CAMPBELL 

was here as early as 1790 ; settled in the 
north part of the town ; attended the meet- 
ings of the Baptist church, in Swanton, ci 
which he was deacon. 

ELEAZAB JEWETT 

settled in the north part of the town and built 
a grist and saw-mill on a stream that is now 
nearly dry. He came in 1793, and has been 
dead many years. 

OBNAN TTTLLAB 

lived on the first farm south of Jewett He 
came to town in 1796 — was a prominent mem- 
ber of the Congregational church, and highly 
esteemed by his townsmen. 
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DB. HIBAM FAIBOHILD STEVEITS 

was born in St. Albans, Aug 3, 1825. He 
was tbe eldest son of David and Rachel (Fair- 
child) Stevens, and received a good English 
education at the Franklin County Grammar 
School in St. Albans. At the age of 15 his 
fiftther died and he became, by request of his 
parent, a private pupil of the Rev. Dr. Smith, 
at that time pastor of the Congregational 
church. In August, 1842, he was entered as 
a student of the University of Vermont, and 
became a member of the Sophomore class. 
His health was such, that he was frequently 
interrupted in his studies, and at the com- 
mencement of his senior year, much. to his 
regret, he was obliged to abandon his colle- 
giate course altogether. In 1849, he entered 
the officb of Dr. John L. Chandler and com- 
menced the study of medicine. During his 
course of study, he attended lectures at Pitts- 
field, Mass., Woodstock, Vt., and at the Col- 
lege of physicians and surgeons, in the city 
of New York, where he took the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine, in March, 1850. His 
health failed again in 1852, and in tbe Fall 
of that year he went to Jacksonville in Flor- 
ida, where he passed the following Winter. 
He came home m the Summer much im- 
proved, but fearing a recurrence of his dis- 
ease (that of the lungs), he returned to the 
South, and passed the Winter following in 
Charleston, S. C. His health was now so 
well established that he returned in the 
Spring of 1854, and recommenced the 
practice of medicine in his native town. This 
he continued with remarkable success, until 
the time of his death, which occurred from 
typhoid fever, Jan . 15, 1866. 

Dr. Stevens was a very decided Christian. 
He was admitted a member of the Congrega- 
tional church, Dec. 5, 1847, and was always 
esteemed as one of its brightest ornaments. 
He was married Aug. 7, 1849, to Miss Louisa 
Johnson, of Georgia, who is still living. In 
October, 1857, he was elected president of the 
Vermont Medical Society, before which he 
delivered the annual address, a production 
which was received with much favor. In 
1856 and '57, he was elected to represent the 
town of St. Albans in the General Assembly 
of the State, and was chosen to the State Sen- 
ate by the county of Franklin, in the years 1862 
and '63. From this brief record it will read- 
ily be seen that his standing was in all re- 
i}peo(s high. He was amiable and kind-spir- 



ited to an eminent degpree, and his deport* 
me&t dignified and graceful. He secured the 
confidence of all classes, and few men have 
lired more respected, or died more lan^ented. 

BATHS TUBKXB 

was bom in Canaan, Ct, in October, 1*760, of 
respectable and pious parentage, fh>m Whose 
example and precepts he early imbibed those 
religious impressions, and that sacred regard for 
the rights of his fellow-men, which he never 
ceased to cherish through his after life. Deep- 
ly participating in tbe sense of wrong and op- 
pression which pervaded the public mind at 
that period, he entered the army of the Revolu- 
tion at the age of 16, and exposed himself to 
hardships and dangers, in defence of tbe liber- 
ties of his country. At the close of the war he 
entered on a course preparatory to the profes- 
sion of law; to the duties of which his subse- 
quent life was devoted. He attended the cele- 
brated law-school at Litchfield, then in charge 
of Judges Reeve and Gould ; and, after pursu- 
isg the usual course of study, was admitted to 
the bar, and soon after removed to Vermont 
He married about this time, Mrs. Persis Humph- 
rey, who lived near the city of Providence, R. 
L He first settled in Fairfield, in tbe year 
1 TSe, which place it was then supposed would 
be made the sbire-town of the county. In 1798 
he removed to St Albans, and in 1804, formed 
a copartnership with Asa Aldis, wbich continu- 
ed but a few years ; and Mr. Turner removed 
back to Fairfield. There he set up a law- 
school for the purpose of preparing young men 
for admission to the bar. He was reputed to 
bave the &culty of fitting bis students for ad- 
mission and practice in much less time than 
was ordinarily spent in prepa^^tory studies. 
Hence many youn^ men resorted to bim for the 
purpose of being fitted for admission to the bar 
in a shorter time than the rules of the court re- 
quired. 

Nearly 175 students at law were entered in 
his office ; a number exceeding by far that of 
any office in the State, as well as most of 
the private law-scbools of New England. In 
1812, he moved to Middlebury, with the pur- 
pose of establishing a law-school in that place. 
Not receiving adequate encouragement, he re- 
turned to Fairfield. In 1814 his wife died; 
and, in 1815 he removed to St. Albans. Soon 
after this be married Mrs. Sarah Webb of Nort& 
Hero, a lady of uncommon excellence, who 
died Aug., 1839. In the year 1827, and again 
in 1828, he was elected a judge of the supreme 



oourt. At the expiration of tbe second torai 
he retunied to his pro&Baion. As a Boaod law- 
]ret, a &ir niioded and akilltiil practitioner, a 
oompanion at onoe amiable and faoetioua, ta 
BDjojed. it is believed, the confidence and ea- 
teem of the bar in this count?, with which he 
was far Boms 60 jears connected, aod to whii-h 
he Blood for a long time related aa 
member. Few men entertained so high respect 
for the profeBsion. Indeed, while 
vatedit as a means of affluence and fame, Jud^ 
Turner — to whom no one erer imputed a sor- 
did or covetous spirit — loved it for its own sake ■ 
and ia the recollcctioos il Turuished he found aa 
UDiailiDg source of graliOca^on, even after the 
infirmities of age had withdrawn him from ac- 
tive purauits. His life is full of instructtoo to 
those who covet for themaelves a cheerful and 
bapp; old age. He was preamiaently a genial 
man, always in good spirits — courteous and 
kind to all around him. His conversation 
sparkled with witicisms and piquant say iuga, 
which 40 years ago were quoted by almost ev- 
ery body. He was particularly noted for his 
powers of repartee. Once, when calling upon a 
lady acquaintance, with his bag of law papera 
la his band, he was playfully reminded by her 
that Judas carried a bag. "Tea," said he, 
"and be kept better company than I do, too." 
He would alvrays get out his sleigh upon the 
first appearance of snow, whether there waa 
■ufflcient for sleighing or not. Once he was 
grinding along on the gravel, the rosd-way be- 
ing merely white from a recent flurry, when a 
neighbor met him and said, " Well, Judge, how 
docs it go?" " Rather hard," he replied— "the 
6ct ia, yOQ can't have right good sleighing 
without some snow." His social habits he oul- 
tivated to the last, receiving and returning the: 
visits of his fiiends with the utmost cordiality 
and gust, till within a few days of his dealh. 
Hia interest in passing events, whether of a 
public or local nature, hardly aiiflbred a decline 
— scarcely any abatement in hia active habits 
was obaerved, till about the ago of SO years. 
Up to that period, no obstacle seemed sufficient 
to deter him from hie out-door calls. At all 
•eaaona of the year, throngh the most inclement 
weather, and over roads deemed almost impas- 
sable to young and bardv men, be might, be 
found, purs'iing his oheeribl way to his appoint- 
ed object. As a Ohristian, his memory will be 
loAg eherished among his surviving acquaintan- 
OM. He was an honored and influential mem- 1 
le Codgregationai church in St. Albans- 
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ISIS. The last years of hia active life were 
zaahrasly employed in promoting the spiritual 
welfare of those aroaod him; and the evening 
of hia days devoted to piooa meditation and 
prayer. With diriatian serenity of mind he 
contemplated the qtproach of death, and died, 
April so; 1841, at peace with God, aod in char, 
ity with all men. 

NEHIMTAH WA6BS 






B of his last settlement, in the year I death of Mr, Kingt 



Nebemiah W. Kingman, a native of Canaan, 
N, T., came to St. Albana more than 60 years 
was a hatter by trade, and for a COD- 
alderable time worked at his trade here. He 
subsequently enlarged his buaineea^ and kept a 
small retail store of groceries and drr-gooos in 
connectioD with the batting business. .By de- 
grees he gave up the batting business, and lim- 
ited his attention to dry go.^ and grooeries, 
and aiich other matters as were usually kept in 
country store. He was industrious and fra- 
il in bis manner and style of living, and by 
sacb me«is he was able, in the couree of his 
idence in St. Albans, to acquire an ample 
fortune. Though living fVugally, and avoiding 
all sorts of extravagance in his domestic maa- 
egemeat. be was liberal and public a^Hiited in 
relation to what he conaidered to be bensQcial 
to the tonn or to the community at large. He 
came to SL Alt>aaa a pow medianic, and died 
worth more than $100,600, a larger estate than 
that owned by any other man in Frankhn coun- 
ty at that time, excepting, perhaps, one man. 
He died in 181G, at tbe age of about es yeai^ 
niter a long and lingering illness, which obliged 
relinquish business some two or three 
years before bis death. 

His flrat marriage was in ISOS, with Uisa 
--Mmira Humphrey, a step-daughier of Judge 
Turner, who died in 18IG, He was married in 
1930, to Mias TbankChl Stone, who died in lBb6. 
Ha represented the town of St. Albans in the 
renepal assembly of the State, for the year 
ai6; and, Dec 3I,181G, madea prolea^on of 
religion by uniting with the Congregational 
ctiuroh. He was exceedingly reticent and an- 
demonstrative. His diffidence was such that he 
took part in public meetings, but en- 
joyed the entire confidence of the communi* 
At his death, he left a provision for hia 
pastor. Rev. Dr. Smith, of $80 per annum, da. 
ring his pastorate, which was paid by his ad- 
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lie loss. There is reason to believe that had his 
life and health been spaied. he would have 
been among the first in this community to have 
assisted and carried forward to completion the 
important projects that have been planned and 
executed in this part of the county, which has 
added so materially to the wealth and prosperity 
€i the village and adjacent country. For many 
years previous to his death he was president of 
the bank of St. Albans ; and the stock-holders 
of that institution are much indebted to his 
prudent management of its concerns for the 
good standing it constantly maintained through 
all the difficulties it had to encounter, and for 
its successful termination at the expiration of its 
charter. 

' 8ETH WETHOBE. 
BT HOH. JAXU SAVU 

Seth Wetmore came to St. Albans about the 
year 1800. He was a native of Mass., and had 
been unfortunate in his speculations in Geor- 
gia lands, or in the Yazoo claims, as they 
were called. He studied law in Middlebury, 
and came to St. Albans to commence practice. 
After he came here he married the daughter 
of Gen. Shepherd of Massachusetts, who died 
not long after, leaving one son, William 
Shepherd Wetmore, now a wealthy citizen of 
Newport, R. I. It does not appear that Mr. 
Wetmore possessed much property when he 
oame to St. Albans, or afterwards acquired 
much by his practice as a lawyer. His sec- 
ond wife was the daughter of Deacon Smith, 
and the sister of the late Hon. John Smith. 
She died many years ago. He was two or 
three times elected a member of the General 
Assembly. Sometime previous to 1810, he 
was appointed f^heriff of the county. At that 
time it was hazardous to be sheriff on account 
of the scarcity of money, the difficulty of col- 
lecting debts by process of law, and the gen- 
eral demoralization of the people. Such a 
state of things often occurs in a new county, 
where the settlers are made up of all grades 
of persons, coming from different places and 
for different reasons. Mr. Wetmore was un- 
fortunate in his official or ministerial opera- 
tions, trusting too much to the assurances 
and honesty of those with whom he had to 
deal. He was a defaulter on an execution 
for a large amount in favor of the Vermont 
State Bank, and was confined to«the jail lim- 
its for some time. His bail was prosecuted 
on his bond, and their property sold on exe- 
eution. This created a predjudice against 



him of course, on the part of the sufferers, 
which they did not overlook or forget. He 
became embarrassed in his financial affairs-, 
and remained so to the end of his life. He 
again turned his attention to the practice of 
law, and supported his family by that means. 
Subsequently he was judge of probate for the 
county, and held the office from his first ap- 
pointment in 1817, till he died. He was also 
a member of the executive council for Frank- 
lin county for a number of years in succession. 
In the discharge of his duti es under these ap- 
pointments, he faithfully served the county 
and State to the entire satisfaction of the peo- 
ple generally. He was a useful citizen in all 
matters that concerned the welfare and pros- 
perity of the community, and his opinion and 
advice was much relied on in all concerns of 
the village. * 

He was reputed to be a sound lawyer, 
though not an eloquent advocate ; and he 
was honorable in his 'practice and business 
connections with his professional brethren. 
For a long time he was the principal magis- 
trate in the town for the trial of causes, and 
in that capacity he officiated more than any 
other man in the town or county. An an- 
ecdote is related of him as an instance of ab- 
sent-mindedness, or rather his want of skill in 
remarking the difference between horses that 
bore a slight resemblance to each other. In 
early times, before there was any regular line 
of stages between St. Albans and the place 
where the legislature was sitting, he borrow- 
ed a horse of a neighboring farmer to ride to 
the seat of the State government. At the 
end of the session he returned home, and sent 
the horse which he rode to the supposed own- 
er, who, as soon as he saw the horse, declared 
it was not his, but an inferior animal. He 
refused to receive the horse. Mr. Wetmore 
was unable, after dilligent search and inqui- 
ry, to discover any traces of the horse he had 
borrowed, and which he had somehow ex- 
changed away for the very inferior one he rode 
home. The circumstance was the more singu- 
lar, as one of the horses was a gelding and 
the other a mare. Mr. Wetmore, of course, 
was obliged to pay the difference of value be- 
tween the two animals. 

Mr. Wetmore was a respectable member of 
the Methodist church. His death occured %£• 
ter a long and lingering illness of a pulmona* 
ry character. The members of the bar gen- 
erally attended his funeral, and marched in 



procosaion to the gruve. Hia son, William 
Sliepherii Wetmore, has since erected a hand- 
toxae moQumtiDt to tuB aemory, Hia death 
took place in August, 1S30, when be was 
kboat 65 years of age. 



Oen. Honnewas probably tba nost conspic- 
Qoaa attorney, heie, !□ tbasa early timee. He 
came into St. Albans about tba time tbe 
couDty waa organized ; perhaps a little be- 
fore. Ho firat resided in Georgia, and there 
married the daughter of Nathaniel B, Torrey. 
After bis removal to St. Albans he became 
^uite noted aa an advocate of the law. For a 
ooDsiderable time he vras auccessful in bnai- 
Besa, and, before the year 1302 he was reput- 
ed to be the Qrst attorney in tbe county. He 
■eema to have been a man of brilliant talents, 
tut not a learned lawyer. His legal qualiij- 
cations were auch as pleaaed the majority of 
the people of thoso limes. He was bold, pos- 
itive and abuiiive. He bad a great run of 
bnaineee, and at one time was supposed to be 
quite wealthy. It has been said that he kept 
no books of account, but made hia charges on 
loose strips of paper. He was negligent in 
soUecting his debts, and consequently lost a 
considerable portion of his earnings. He 
bnilt a house on the spot where now (1860) 
•tanda the dwelling of H. R, Eeardsly, Esq. 
This bouse was the largest and most costly of 
any before erected in the county of Franklin 
It was of wood, bnt elegant and abowy. It 
was burned to ashes in 1S2I, while owned by 
Orange Ferris. 

Ho was elected Brigadier General, and 
■erved for several yeara in that capacity. He 
was a man of independent feelings. fe;iring 
and caring for no one. He was profane and 
abuaive in relation to those whom he cousid- 
ored hostile to him. He was a federallat in 
bia politics, and deemed all those of the op- 
posite party hia political adversaries. The 
writer has in hia poaaession a copy of a mem 
oraudum written by the late Seth Wetmore, 
detailing the conversation, or rather tjie lan- 
guage, held by Honae towards Judge Janes, 
at a public ion, in St. Albana, Aoguat 7, 
1808, it was profane and abusive in the ex- 
treme. Janes was then chief judge of tbe 
oobnty court, and requested Mr. Wetmore to 
note down the language used by House, wito 
a view, probably of commencing an action of , 
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slander against House. The language wat 
undoubtedly actionable; but it does not ap- 
pear that Janes ever brought an action of the 
kind against House for thie Blanderoue lan- 
guage. He probably considered that House's 
abusive language was harmless, as to any in- 
jury to reputation. House by this time had 
become intemperate, and people had lost goU' 
Bdence in him as a lawyer, and as a man of 
bniineaa. He became involved in debt, and 
was unable to pay. He not long after — pr«* 
vious to 1810 — removed to Canada, and, of 
course, did no moie buaineaa in St. Albana. 
He afterward returned here, where he died 
m 1S13. He left no property. The apaciooa 
house which he had built had sometime pre- 
vious become the property of another propii- 



came from Bennington county to St. Albaoi 
to look ont for a place of settlement, in March 
nSS; and afterwards, in 1799, moved with 
his family to the farm on which Romeo H, 
Hoyt now Uvea. His first house was a log- 
houae, a little south of whore Mr, Hoyt'i 
house now stands. All the boarda that wer< 
used in tbe house were those which composed 
the aleigh-boi in which the family rode, from 
Bennington to their new reaideDce, In 1703 
he built the house in which Mr. Hoyt now 
livea. He occupied the house and farm til] 
1300, when he sold it to Aaa Fuller, and 
moved to Swanton Falla, where he owned 
mlUa. He afterwarda removed back to St. 
Alhans, where be died in November, 1831, at 
Che age of 67 years. Mr. Hathaway was a 
noted man in town, waa influential, and had 
much to do In town matters. He was called 
Baron Hathaway, on account of the lands he 
owned or claimed in Swanton and St. Alhans. 
Those lands had all slipped through hia 
hands, before his death ; and when be died 
there was very little left for hia widow. 



Mr, Nath'l Eldridge came to St. Albans in 
1311, from Connecticut, which waa his native 
Stat«. He had been admitted to the bar then, 
bnt bad not been in practice but little, if any. 
He made application for admission in thia 
county, and after some preparatory study he 
was admitted in the winter of 1311-12, Ho 
commenced practice in St, Albans, and soon 
obtained a considerable run of business, par- 
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ticularly as a collecting attorney, He was 
quiie popular with a coneiderable portion of 
the federal party by whom he was esteemed 
as a young man of talents, and deserving pat- 
ronage ; and they threw into his hands all 
the business they could. He was somewhat 
fond of military honors, and he was made 
colonel of the regiment which embraced the 
militia of the town. His health soon began 
to fail ; and he was advised to take a voyage 
to a more genial clime. Accordingly, in 
the summer or autumn of 1819 he went to 
France. He staid in Bordeaux the following 
winter, and in the spring returned to St. Al- 
bans with improved health, as he supposed. 
He again commenced business in his profes- 
sion. But the disease with which he was af- 
flicted soon assumed a confirmed character, 
and he died of consumption in the summer of 
1821. 

Col. Eldridge was not reputed to be a great 
lawyer, not having arrived to that age at 
which the mental faculties are supposed to 
be fully developed or matured. His friends 
had full confidence that if his life had been 
spared he would have obtained a highly re- 
spectable standing as a lawyer and a« a citi- 
zen. Some four or five years before his death 
he married Eliza Jones, daughter of Joseph 
Jones, one of the early settlers, who died sev- 
eral years before. Col. Eldridge's widow re 
sided in St. Albans some considerable time 
after her husband's decease, but finally re- 
moved to Upper Canada to reside with her 
brother. She there married a Mr. Morris, 
and died several years since. 

JOSHUA E. SMEDLEY. 
BT THX HON. JAMX8 SATIS. 

Joshua K. Smedley was born in Georgia, in 
this county, about the year 1783 or '84. He 
studied law with Benjamin Swift, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1809. In the next 
winter, 1810 or '11, he formed a partnership 
with Gen. Elias Fassett of St. Albans, and re- 
moved to the village, where he and his part- 
ner continued in the practice of law for sev- 
eral years, until the connection was dissolved 
by the removal of Fassett into Chittenden 
county. Mr. Smedley continued his business 
afterwards in this place for a considerable 
time ; first alon-e, and then in connection with 
Henry Adams, until the summer of 1828, 
when he was attacked with a violent fever of 
which he died. Fassett died in Burlington, 
some y-ears before. 



Mr. Smedley had not the advantage of a 
classical education, except what was attain- 
able at the Franklin county Grammar School 
in St. Albans. But he was not an unlearned 
man. He made good use of the opportunities 
which had been afforded him, and treasured 
up a store of information which he turned to 
a good account in the practice of his profes- 
sion. He was reputed to be a man of sound 
sense and strict integrity. He stood well at 
the bar as a sound lawyer ; and though not 
highly distinguished as an advocate, there 
were few young men in this vicinity who had 
a better reputation for legal knowledge, or 
could be more safely consulted as an adviser 
or counsellor. He had many warm, devoted 
friends, and few, if any enemies. He was, 
what is called, a self-made man, not having 
had the advantages of powerful or influential 
friends to assist and patronize him in the com- 
mencement of his practice. For the reputa- 
tion he acquired as a faithful and industrious 
lawyer, he was indebted to his own habits of 
industry and perseverance, and to those alone. 
He was never married, and left but few rela- 
tives to mourn his loss. 

He was the representative of St. Albans, in 
the general assembly of the State, in 1817. 

DEA. HORAOB JANES, 

son of Judge Jonathan and Mrs. Martha Janes, 
was bom at Brimfield, Mass., Sept 18, 1781, 
and came to St. Albans early in the present cen- 
tury. He was post-master of the town from 
1807 to 1829, and clerk of the courts from 1816 
to the close of bis life. He was elected one of 
the deacons of the Congregational church, Aug. 
30, 1827, and was active and faithful in the dis- 
charge of his duties. He was a man of uncom- 
monly decided christian character, and partica- 
larly distinguished for his liberality in the sup- 
port of religious institutions. He was for manj- 
years the agent of the great benevolent socie- 
ties of the country, to receive and forward the 
benefactions of the charitable. In him, the sick 
and afflicted ever found a helper and friend ; 
the youth a guide and counsellor, and the cause 
of truth and righteousness a firm and consist- 
ent advocate. He died a truly Christian and 
peaceful death, March 16, 1834. 

JOHN SMITH 

was the youngest son of Dea. Samuel and Mrs. 
Patience Smith, and was bom in Barre, Mass., 
Aug. 12, 1789. He came to St. Albans in the 
year 1800, with the fiunily of his father, who 
purchased a farm upon which he settled, in the 



B. E part or tTie town. TiQeH to lands in north- 
ern Termont Iwcame at this time exceedmglf 
uncertain, nnd source of much TomtiouB and 
expensive litigatioa. Dencon Smith lost hia 
ficrm, throogli a defective titls. and removed 
to the village. With BOch preparation aa the 
jslender educational rucilltiea of the town HBbrd- 
cd at that time, he commenced the study of the 
law in the otBce of his brother-iQ-law, Roawell 
Hntchins. HiB legal BtudieB, howBTer, were 
■mainly proaeiMitpd in the ofSce of the Hon. Ben- 
jamin Swift. Ho was admitted to the bar in 
1810, and aoon atlerwarda formed a coyinrt- 
nerehip with Mr. Swift, in the practice of the 
law. Tiiia firm won remarkably lucceEslul, 
laving a very Inrge and remnnerative buaineas, 
and ranking second to none in ability and in- 
t^Tity. T>re copartnerahip continued for 17 
yenra, when Mr. Swift, baring been deeted a 
repreBentotive to Congress, retired. Mr. Smith 
^ras married Sept. 18, 1S14, to Miaa Maria W. 
Cnrtra, of Troy, N. T., who still BUrviTeH him. 

Dec 31, 1815, he made a profpasion of reli- 
^on, by connecling himaelf with the Congrega- 
tional church, and continued to the day of hia 
death, an active and induential member. He 
hold the office ot state's attorney for tho coun- 
ty of Frankhn, Hum the j'parl827to '33, and 
TTHB the representative of the tnwn in the gen- 
eral aaaembly of Varmont, with tho exception 
oflyear,(la34)fnimlBallo'3e. He was elect- 
ed flpeakor of the houae in 1632 and '3S. In 
'3S be was nominated by the democratic p&rty 
U theircandidate for representative in congreag. 
The dlBtriet waa strongly whig ; but the per- 
Honnt popularity of the candidate was aiich, 
that after three apirited trials ha waa elected. 

In 1810, the great political storm that swept 
the country, carried away Mr. Smith with it, 
■nd hia oongresaional career was terminated 
Ifarcb I, ISil. But one apecoh of his was ev- 
er publifbed. This was in defence of the muoh 
abused Independent treasury bill, and waa of 
ability : and, judged in the light of subsequent 
•Tents, would be considered eminently wise and 
Just. He continued the practice of law after 
faia dissolution with Ur. Swift, having several 
turtnera at different timea, until 1945 ; when, 
lutil hia death, he gave his time aod energies 
to the introduc^on of rail-roads Into Vermont, 
ttie State in whoso prosperity he took a very 
decided interest. Opportunities are sometimes 
aQbrded to men of doing much to beneSt the 
oommunitiea among which they live, and to 
Osmmand the reverence and gratitude of the 
genemtioua who eucoeed them. Enterprising 
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I and (ar-seeing, they tides advantage of cu-cnm- 
stances, or inaugurate a course of measnres, tbe 
reaull of which is to greatly advance tbs mate- 
ria] wealth and prosperity of tiiose with whom 
they are associated in interest. Tbus it Waa 
that Mr. Smith, and Other gentleman in differ- 
ent par^ of the State, in the perfection of our 
great lines of roil-way, were instrumental in 
conferring inestimable and laating beccdls upon 
the people. As a benefactor to tbe county of 
Franklin, and of St. Albans in pnrtieular, no 
one deserves to rank with Mr. Smith. The 
n-uits of his sagacity, boldness and untiring en- 
ergy are loo abundant; the memory of his earn- 
est struggles and ultimate triumph too fresb, to 
admit any questioning of this assumption. That 
his perplexing and Bxbanotive labors were the 
cfiose of bis sudden deatb, Nov. 20, 1858, there 
is no reason to doubt. Mr. Smith, tbroughont 
hia entire life, waa eminently liberal and public- 
spirited. The estimation in wbicli he was hied 
by his townsmen, isshovra by the many aU but 
unanimons elections to offices of trust, which be 
received at their hands. To say that he waa 
an exemplary and moral man. is to say nothing. 
He was much more. Conscientinus and firm 
in his religious principles, be led the life of an 
earnest Christian man, " fuU of charity and 
good works, without partiality, and without 
hypocricy." 



came to St. Albans, from Troy, N. T., in Ctcto- 
bor, 1H0(^. The Hon. Lawrence Erainard, who 
was brought up in this family, cams in vrith 
them. Tbe subject of this aketi^h was an ac- 
tive and inSuential man in tovm affairs, and for 
many years was deputy-sheriff and keeper of 
thej^l. Ho died Jan. 1, 1811, leaving a wid< 
ow who died Feb. 32, 18B7. 

JERBHIAH ir'DAKai., 

a young man of extraordinary ability and piety, 
came to St. Albana in 1815, to atiuiy the classi- 
cal languages at the academy. His parents 
then resided in the east part of JohnSDn. He 
was at this time but IT years of ago; but was 
licensed to preach by the Methtidiat Quarterly 
Conference. He mr>y be said to have been a 
Ciirisiian all hia days, so lovely was his charac- 
ter, and ao humble and conscientious hia daily 
walk, all through hia boyhood and youth. At 
the request of the Methodist oongregntion in St. 
Albana. he was stationed here in 131S and '17. 
His saintly life, and the almost angelic fervor 
and beauty of his miniatrationa, attracted the 
and regard of many outside hit owe 
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denomiDation. He gave great promise of em- 
iDence aud usefulness, but his brilliant career 
was to be a short one. Severe pulmonary 
qrmptoms were apparent in the fall of 1817, 
which inqreased gradually, and toward spring 
he became partially insane. His reason was 
tiever regained. The disease continued to pro- 
gress, and he died at the house of Daniel Butch- 
er, August 17, 1818, aged 20 years. 

DR. JULIUS HOYT 

was the son of Samuel Hoyt of Guilford, Ct., 
from which place he removed with his family 
temporarily during the Revolutionary war, 
to Sunderland, Vt., as a place of safety from the 
incursions of the enemy. The subject of this 
notice was born in Sunderland, Nov. 26, 1778. 
The family remained in Sunderland till the 
war was over, and then went back to Guil- 
ford. When he was about 17 years old he 
went to live with his brother Joseph, who 
had settled in Westford, Vt., in which place 
he taught school. From Westford he went to 
Arlington, where he studied medicine with 
Dr. Todd. While prosecuting his studies, he 
found it necessary to labor to procure the 
requisite means ; and accordingly worked on 
the Hudson river at Lansingburgh, at a time 
when a great effort was making to render the 
river navigable to that place. The project 
failed, and the city of Troy was consequently 
built up, and Lansingburgh went down, or 
ceased to grow. After he had completed his 
studies he formed a partnership with his 
cousin, John Wilcox, in the druggist business, 
and removed to Vergennes. In July, 1802, 
he came to St. Albans, and established him- 
self as a physician and druggist on the corner 
of South Main and Nason streets. He had 
a store afterwards on the ground now occu- 
pied by the American House. He subse- 
quently purchased the brick store which he 
occupied until he died, part of the time as a 
store, and the latter part of the time as a 
dwelling-house, he having fitted it up for that 
purpose. The practice of medicine was soon 
relinquished, and his stock of goods was ex- 
tended to the usual assortment of a country 
store. Sept. 15, 1805, he was united in mar- 
riage with Miss Jemima Taylor, daughter 
of Col. Holloway Taylor, who is still living. 
He connected himself by profession with the 
Congregational church. Bee. 1, 1811, and was, 
from that time to the day of his death, among 
its most honored and influential members. 
March 1, 1816, he was elected one of its dea- 1 



cons, an office which he held during the re- 
mainder of his life. Br. Hoyt was a man of 
great decision of character, strict in the per- 
formance of his religious duties, honest and 
straightforward in all his dealings. In th© 
latter part of his life he became actively in- 
terested in the great slavery controversy, and 
by his influence and benefactions, sought to 
accomplish its overthrow. For some years 
previous to his death, he had retired from the 
prosecution of mercantile business, and em- 
ployed his time in superintending the work 
upon a farm lying near his residence, on which 
his son, the Hon. Romeo H. Hoyt, now lives. 
He never had the slightest aspiration for 
office, and consequently, although possessed 
of every requisite qualification, he was never 
elected to any but town offices. As a deci- 
dedly religious man, he was known through^ 
out the State ; and his fluency and aptness in 
remark, are still remembered by the few of 
his contemporaries who survive him. He lived 
unostentatiously and prudently, and although 
his religious contributions were on a liberal 
scale, he acquired an ample estate, which fell 
to his widow and two children, who survive 
him. His last disease was cancer in the face. 
It had been for years in development, but at 
length became exceedingly painful and con* 
fined him to his room. He died Nov. 14, 1852. 
It need not be added that he bore his suffer* 
ings with Christian patience and resignation^ 
or that he left the world with a tranquil, yet 
firm and abiding hope in a blessed immortality. 

DB. EPHBAIM LITTLE 

was born in Cummington, Mass., Bee. 7, 1779. 
He was educated at Beerfield Academy, and 
studied medicine in his native town with Br. 
Peter Bryant, a physician of great eminence 
in his profession, and father of William Ool- 
len Bryant, the poet. In 1802, he married 
Miss Elizabeth Norton, of Ashfield, Mass., 
and in the year following came with her to 
St. Albans, and commenced the practice of 
his profession. He lived, for about 12 yean, 
one mile south of the village. After this, he 
owned and occupied until his death, the house 
which formerly stood where Br. 0. F. Fas- 
sett's house now stands, near the Welden 
House. He united by profession with the 
Congregational church, Jan. 7, 1814, and 
March 1, 1816, was chosen one of its deacons, 
and discharged the duties of his office until 
his death. He was a man on whom his ras' 
tor could always rely, as a steadfast friend 
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and helper, and his fervent love for the great 
truths of Christianity, together with his abil- 
ity and zeal in discussing and defending them, 
were widely known. He soon came to be 
considered as an able and skillful physician, 
humane and assiduous in his care of the sick 
and distressed. He was believed by the peo- 
ple to be punctiliously honest and safe as a 
practitioner, and as a consequence, he soon 
attained a highly respectable practice, which 
he held through his life. He died of con- 
sumption Dec. 30, 1829, aged 50 years ; leav- 
ing a large circle of warm and sincere friends 
to mourn his loss. 

DB. BEVJAHIV OHANDLEB 

was born in the State of Connecticut, in Au- 
gust, 1772. His father soon after settled in 
Vermont, and was killed in the battle of 
Bennington, Aug. 16, 1777, by a shot from 
one of the tories, who had rallied under the 
standard of Col. Baum, the British comman- 
der. Dr. Chandler became a medical student 
in the office of Drs. Chipman, at Pawlet, and 
afterwards with Dr. Ebenezer Marvin, of Tin- 
mouth. He settled in Fairfield, Vt., in 1792, 
and, being almost the only regular surgeon 
and physician in the county, his ride became 
very extensive. Having a large and increas- 
ing practice in St. Albans, he removed thither 
in 1807. Here he became the leading man 
in his profession, a position which he main- 
tained throughout his life. His opportunities 
for the obtaining of an education were ex- 
ceedingly slender, and yet, by the industrious 
use of such as were within his reach, he be- 
came a fair classical scholar. He pursued 
the study of the Latin language by the light 
of the kitchen-fire, and improved every ad- 
vantage that offered to increase his stock of 
leamiag. 

Dr. Chandler was not an office-seeker, and 
consequently was not an office-holder. Like 
most professional men of high standing, he 
devoted his principal attention to his profes- 
sion, disregarding the honors and allurements 
of office as being of little value compared with 
the celebrity of a skillful and learned physi- 
cian. . He, however, did not ignore politics, 
but manifested a deep interest in the affairs 
of government. He was a federalist, in the 
stormy times preceding and during the war 
of 1812, and was consequently opposed to the 
measures adopted by the national government 
in relation to the war, and to the acts of Con- 
gress preceding the declaration of war against 



Great Britain. His opposition to the acts of 
the dominant party, and the fearless expres- 
sion of his opinion on public measures and 
public men, produced enemies who were not 
backward in manifesting their opposition to 
him. And this opposition was not confined 
to him as a politician, or as a citizen ; but ex- 
tended to his practice as a physician. But it 
did not detract from his high standing in the 
medical fraternity as a skillful surgeon and 
physician. 

Dr. Chandler, as we are aware, never ex- 
pressed any dissent to the leading doctrines 
of Christianity. But he was considered to be 
somewhat skeptical in matters appertaining 
to religion. But whatever his doubts Were 
respecting the great truths of Christianity, 
they were removed a short time previous to 
his death*, \nd he died an open and public 
professor o^ he doctrines appertaining to the 
Episcopal ch rch. 

In the year 1818, to recruit his health, 
which his active labors had seriously impair- 
ed, he visited the Springs at Saratoga, N. T. 
Receiving no particular benefit, he started 
upon his return, and had reached the tavern 
of Gen. Jacob Davis, in Milton, where, from 
weakness, he was obliged to remain. In the 
course of a week, however, he rallied to such 
an extent as to bear the remainder of his 
journey home, where he died Dec. 13, 1818, 
aged 46 years. 

HON. JOKATHAlSr JAKES. 



BT HON. JAMI8 SATIS. 



Jonathan Jane? emigrated from Hartford, 
Ct., soon after, if not before, the organization 
of the county of Franklin. He first settled 
in Bichford as an agent for some person in 
Hartford who owned a large quantity of land 
in that town. He removed' to St. Albans 
some years after, and was apoointed a judge 
of the county court ; was subsequently judge 
of probate and clerk of the county and su- 
preme court. He died in the summer of 1824, 
at an advanced age. Judge Janes was a 
man of strong mind, considerably above the 
average of men in his situation. During the 
heat of party controversy between the Fed- 
eralists and Republicans, he was a warm and 
zealous partizan, and took a decided stand in 
favor of the measures adopted by the general 
government, preceding and during the war 
of 1812 with Great Britain. By reason of 
his party politics he had political enemies, as 
almost every man had in those stormy times, 
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who was conspicuous in the ranks of either As early as 1835, he began to receive appli- 

of the great political parties. But be bad, cations to exchange bis field of labor. These 

bowever, a very respectable standing in soci- came from wealthy and influential cburcbes, 

ety, and was held in honorable estimation by and from literary institutions, but all which, 

a large circle of friends and acquaintances. he felt constrained to decline. A formal call 

REV. W0RTHINGT05 SMITH, D. D. ^^ ^^^^ from the Washington street church in 

T, 1 1 1 1 V J • Oi. Beverly, Mass., he favored so far, as to sub- 

Probably no man has ever lived m St. . ,•'• * ., '. ._ 

.„ ^ , jjj J J- mit the matter to ia council. This council, 

Albans, who made so decided and enduring ,,.,^ ^*,», ,. 

,, , |. .J ^i, of which Rev. Prof. Marsh was moderator, 

an impression upon the public mmd, as the , , . , , .,..,... 

•n Vi o vlt- TT- • • i. J unanimously decided aeainst his dismission. 

Rev. Dr. Smith. His ministry covered a , . , . , . , x^ • , ., 

- o'- J • I.- u X- r •i.-L and m this he acquiesced. He received the 

space of 2 / years, during which time (with a _ --r^i.^. .. .* 

- . . .. 1 N 1 J J * c degree of Doctor of Divinity, m August, 
few interruptions only.) he produced two fin- ^ President of the 
ished sermons each week, which he delivered ^^ . . ^ ^. . , , ., 
^,. , . »jix- r University of Vermont, was vacated by the 
to his people. A memoir* and selections from . "^ ^ ^ ' , .^.a^ ^ 
,. , , 1.1-LJux i-v. resignatiou of Dr. Wheeler, in 1849, Dr. 
his sermons have been published, but as the _ .° • . , . i ir. 

, .„ , L f 1 f lu J Smith was appointed to the vacant office, 

work will be seen by a few only of the read- , ^ . , , ,. , . - , , 

i-.i-- xi i- n • u • f i_ i. L • At first he declined. Afterwards, when it 
ers of this, the following brief sketch IS given. , , , . i- ,,* 

TT XL 1- Ti a xi- J »# T J- came to be represented to him, that unan- 

He was the son ot Dea. Seth and Mrs. Lydia . .^ . , ', . . .,. «, 

o .^v J , i. TT ji liT n t. imity in the choice of a presiding officer 

Smith, and was born at Hadley, Mass., Oct. /_ , .. , , • ., « 

ti -!>,«= TT- i. 1- J T J xu could not easily be secured m the case of 

11, 1795. His ancestors had lived upon the , . . , , 

J, , , 1. r i.1. £ X i.i.1 anV other nomination, he consented to re- 

farm where he was born from the first settle- -^ . , , , ,. ,i . .. 

. - . , . -^Ko J i.u r ill consider the matter ; and finally, to the gen- 

ment of the town m 1659, and the farm still , ^ , , , i .. 

. ., • r u r i.1. eral regret of the church and commnnit^ 

remains m the possession of members of the . , , , , , , , . . 

- ., TT- i. X J- with whom he had been so long connected, 
family. His preparatory studies were pur- , , , i. ■.. , 

,.., , r. .. - J and who were now, as before, exceedingly 

sued at the academy m his native town, and .„. . . , , • , x , 7* 

, i. 1 i.1 V 1 • ITT- IV unwilling to part with him, he accepted the 

he entered the sophomore -class m Williams . ° *^„, ... « i. * 

^,1 ,1. 1010 TT J ij- appointment. The failure of his organs of 

College, in the year 1813. He graduated in ^^ . . r 1 1 i i t 

-oi/»jj.iv 1 speech, now worn and enfeebled by long 

1816, and during the same year made a pro- ^,.,i.. ,. ^ 

. . r 1 • V • • • xu n and constant public speaking, was an argn- 
fession of religion by lommg the Congrega- , , ,, , , . ,f , ,. .. , , 

i. 11- L • TT ji TT • J • J J 1. meat, both to himself and his friends, m 
tional church in Hadley. Having decided to, -,... ., .- , 

■L 1- r /i. n 1 t. i. J favor of his trying the experiment of a change 

become a preacher of the Gospel, he entered ._, ..., , 7, 

i.1. mi- 1 • 1 a i. A J • ^v of labor, m a vocation where there would 

the Theological Seminary, at Andover, in the , , ' . . .... 

r 11 rioic TT- i-v 1 ■ 1 be less occasion for a constant strain upon 

fall of 1816. His theological course was com- , _ ._ .,,.* 

^ 4. i • ioin J u j-j 1.4U- U-4.U * the voice. He entered upon the duties of 

pleted in 1819, and as he did not think it best . ^ . , , . . -. . a 

f . , xu J i rxi- ■ • the Presidency and was inaugurated in An- 

to enter at once upon the duties of the minis- ^^^^ %„, ^ , . , „ „ 

. , i.ji.1 -i.i.- e -If gust, 1849. The 6 years which followed, 

try, he accepted the situation of principal of ° ' , ,. , . , ./ . , * , . 

^, , . TT ji I.- 1- u i.- were believed to be the most laborious of his 

the academy at Hadley, m which he con tin- ,., ^ .t . ^ ^«,-« i 

J,, TT -J I1T7V life- Itt the autumn of 1853, an observable 

eed about a year. He received a call Feb. , , . . - , . , , ,., 

iH loni c j.\, -L V • TIT- J T7* chaugo in the state of his general healtk 

17, 1821, from, the church m Windsor, Vt., , ^ ^ , , , , ,^ . «. . a^ 

1--1-1-JV jf uu began to be remarked by his friends, and 

which he declined, for reasons which are un- . ®^ . ^«,^^ , . ,. ... 

known. In the month of August, 1822. he |» f "S^st, 1854, he gave in h.s resignation 

. c, . i, u ^ -.t i. i.u to the corporation. At the earnest requ^t 

came to St. Albans on a short visit to the - ,. , ^ , ^ ^ -, .1 . .^ - .. 

-. J, i.i.i.-f-i.urivi of the board, he consented that their action 

friend who was soon to be his faithful help- ,. . ,. . ,xv x 3 i^ u. 

mate to the end of his life. Here, as will be °P<>» *»" resignation might ^e postponed, but 

^, , . ^ i. ^x. n L- 1 at the next commencement, in 1855, he re- 

seen in the history of the Congregational .-,.,..., ^ii-,^ j 

, ,, J- J i. T>iiooo quested that It be accepted, which was done, 

church, he was ordamed pastor, June 4, 1823. J;, . , , 1 .. t. . .1 . . 

TT • J m#- \r A T .L^i ij X The interval was short between the termina- 

He married Miss Mary Ann Little, eldest . ... ^. .^. ^. „ _ 

J i_x fT% ri I, • T-xi.1 cdi. AIL tion of his connection with the college, and 

daughter of Dr. Ephraim Little, of St. Albans, . ^ . ^. ... ^- ° «., 

T 1 ^ lono J xu r ii.1 J 1 the termination of his mortal career. P«ib. 

July 1, 1823, and thus beeame settled and . ^___ , 1-1-1^.1,.,, , 

J • 1- i^ J xu i. !-• 1- i.1- 4. 1856, he was obliged to take his bed, toad 

domiciliated on the spot which was thence- ^, ',^, , . , 

r i.1- J X i.u J r u- vr xu i.- on the 13th, he expired, 

forth, and to the end of his life on earth, his mi- /. n • t \.^ a. xi_ 1 , « «r^ 
«,.j jxi-i- ri-irx- The following letter frofti the late Rev. Dr. 

fixed residence, and the home of his affections. _ ^i . 1. .^ « .- 

Pease, the immediate successor of Dr. Smitls, 

•By the late Professor and President, JoiepkTorrey, in the office, well embodies What shonld be 

of tlM Uuivettity of Vermont. said in COnclOBlon : 
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■•• Professor Torrey : 

Dear Sir, — I can, without much difficulty, 
comply with your request, that I would give 
you my impressions of the ' general character ' 
of President Smith. His character was marked 
by traits so distinct and positive as to make 
ft distinct and positive impression on my mind. 
The word that best expresses my view of his 
character, as a whole, is integrity. His moral 
Tirtu€« were those which sprang out of, and 
illustrated that quality. There was a propor- 
tion in his sentiments, and, therefore an al- 
most instinctive justice in his moral judg- 
ments. His approval or condemnation of 
measures and opinion was remarkably free 
from any apparent self- reference, and seemed 
to be a^Fected very little, if at all, by their 
relation to other persons. I think the judg- 
ment of others coincides with my own, that 
his judgments were impartial. 

" His intellectual character was marked by 
the like integrity and soundness. This appears 
to me to be true in two respects. In the first 
place, he investigated a subject with calmness, 
patience and comprehensiveness; making 
nimself master of it m all its details and bear- 
ings. He was, therefore, seldom mistaken in 
matters of fact. Where he professed to know 
at all, his knowledge was accurate. In the 
second place, he had a liberal and fair appre- 
•ciation of all departments of human knowl- 
••dge and labor. This saved him from any 
improper bias arising from the careful interest 
with which he devoted his thoughts to partic- 
ular subjects. I think his professional career 
affords a confirmation of this opinion. Near- 
iy all his active life was spent in the discharge 
£a the duties of « Christian pafitor and preacn- 
«r ; and but few men were better versed in all 
the more fundamental questions of law and 
government and public policy. The methods 
'Mid progress of the medical profession, we 
might suppose, judging from his conversation, ^ 
had been made by nim matters of special ob- 
Bervation and study. He was widely conver- 
sant with general literature. He took a live- 
ly and intelligent interest in all the great 
^nestions of the day. He was acquainted not 
jonly with the general bearings and impor- 
tance of agriculture and the arts, but also 
"With their processes. He had always taken 
flo practical an interest in education, that, 
fwhen he was chosen to the presidency of the 
college, he seemed almost as familiar with its 
duties .as if his life had been spent in the dis- 
charge of them. This comprehensive view 
^hicn he tx>ok of all the great subjects of hu- 
man interest, gave to his mind what I. can not 
l>etter express than by calling it a judicial 
charaaUr. And I believe.it is a fact, that, in 
the circle where he habitually moved, his 
opinions, although given with modesty and 
.teeerve, hckd the practical effect of decisions. 

" Like traits belonged ito his social Chirac- 
.tMT. There cWas a generous fraukness in his 
social intercourse, which left on the mind a 
conviction of his sincerity and honesty. There 
was, however, at the same time,. a dignity and 
iveserve in his manner, which did not eucoor- 



age very great familiarity. He awakened in 
his friends more the sentiments of confidence 
and respect, than any of a more tender char- 
acter. His bearing towards others was al- 
ways that of dignified kindness and courteous 
consideration. Here, also, he maintained the 
character of impartiality. 

" His religious character was in harmonv 
with the rest ; giving to the rest, indeed, much 
of its beauty and excellence. Thorough, self- 
searching, and vigilant with reference to hie 
own personal experience, he was not disposed 
to make that a matter of frequent conversa- 
tion. His confidence with reference to him- 
self, as well as to others, rested more on the 
habitual life, than on any transient emotions. 
He was decided, clear, and profound in his 
theological opinions, and was able to express 
them with great. power, both in conversation 
and in the pulpit ; but was tolerant to those 
who differed from him, not attributing their 
difference to unworthy motives or ends. The 
just balance of his intellectual character seem- 
ed to be in its proportions to his religious life ; 
and the purity of his religious character com- 
municated its own sincerity and clearness to 
his intellectual processes, and both together 
completed that combination of qualities which 

1 have called integrity^ I might illustrate 
what I have said, but perhaps nothing fur- 
ther is necessary, to the clear communication 
of what you desired of me, — my impression 
of President Smith's general character. 

Yours truly, 

Calvik Pease. 

hon. james davis 
was born at North Kingston, B. I., Aug. 8, 
1783. His father, the late Joshua Davis, Esq., 
was a farmer, and the owner of a grist-mill. 
The son worked on the farm until he was 17 
years of age, and then attended the mill some 
3 years. In the latter occupation he found 
considerable time for reading, and imbibed a 
taste for composing. Feeling .the want of a 
better education thap .the common school 
could supply, he became a student of Wash- 
ington Academy, at the village. of Wickford, 
in December, 1803. In November, 1805, he 
entered Union College, at Schenectady. To 
reach that place, he took passage in a sloop 
from Wickford to Albany, the voyage lastipg 

2 week?. He was a hard student, working 
until after midnight aAd through the usual 
vacations. He graduated ,in 1809, and in 
November following, commenced teaching an 
academy in Lansingburgh, .N. Y. He contin- 
ued in this situation until November, 1810, 
when he came to St. Albs^ns and commenced 
the study of law in the o^ce of Asahel Lang- 
worthy, £&€[. In M^rch, 1811, he left the 
o$ce of Mr. Xangworthy, and continued the 
study of law with the Hon. Asa Aldis, and 
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his partner, Sanford Gadcomb. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in the winter of 1812, and 
not long after opened an office at North Hero, 
in the county of Grand Isle. In the Fall of 
1813, he was appointed States' Attorney for 
the county, but declined the appointment and 
removed to Fairfield, where he became part- 
ner with Hon. Bates Turner, in the practice 
of law. This copartnership was broken by 
the removal of Judge Turner to St. Albans, 
m 1815 ; and in 1816, Judge Davis opened an 
office in Swanton. In the fall of 1818, Judge 
Aldis proposed to him a copartnership, which 
he accepted, and in January, 1819, took up 
his permanent residence in this town. He 
devoted himself with great assiduity to the 
business of his office, and was regarded as a 
sound and judicious lawyer. He never took 
upon himself, however, the duties of an ad- 
vocate to any extent, but his preparation of 
causes for trial was always very full and 
complete. Feb. 15, 1829, he was married to 
Miss Esther Palmer, by whom he had two 
Bons, James P., now in the customs depart- 
ment, and Wilbur P., editor and proprietor 
of the Vermont T&ansobipt. In 1828 he 
was elected a delegate to the Constitutional 
Convention which met in June and in Sep- 
tember, 1829, and in 1830 a member of the 
Executive Council of the State. In the Fall of 
1843 he was elected associate Judge of Frank- 
lin County, and re-elected in 1844. In 1845 
he was elected Judge of Probate, and re-elect- 
ed in '46, '47, '49, '53, '55. In February, 
1859, whilst attending the funeral of Mrs. 
Cynthia Penniman, as a pall-bearer, he was 
severely injured by the overturning of the 
carriage in which he was riding, and by a fall 
in about a year afterward, the neck of his left 
thigh-bone was fractured, by which accident 
he was mainly confined to the house for the 
remainder of his life. He passed his time in 
reading, writing and study. 

One fruit of his writing was " Reminis- 
6ences of St. Albans, by an old inhabitant," 
published in the T&ansobipt in a series of 
numbers. 

His last illness was short and painhil. He 
at all times enjoyed the entire confidence of 
the people of St. Albans, and has left a large 
circle of friends and acquaintances who will 
deplore his loss. 

His contributions to the public press were 
characterized by great purity and elegance 
of language, and were principally anonymous 



essays, in the local newspapers. He was a 
man of rare modesty and integrity. The 
world has need of more such men as was our 
departed friend, the Hon. James Davis. 

ASA ALDIS. 

By fiff the most sagacious, influential and dis- 
tinguished man in St. Albans, during the first 
30 years of the present century, was Judg^ Asa 
Aldis. The following sketch is mostly from a 
paper prepared by the late Judge Davis, who 
was his copartner in the practice of law, and for 
several years an inmate of his family. 

** Asa Aldis was bom in the town of Frank- 
lin, Norfolk Co., Mass., in the year 1770. His 
&ther was a merchant in that town, and when 
the revolution commenced he was reputed to be 
a man of considerable wealth.** 

Unfortunately he was a Loyalist, and his so- 
cial and business relations with the English 
party in Boston, whither he had removed some 
months before the Revolution, led his friends to 
suppose he would join the tones, in the coming^ 
struggle. But he died in Boston, in May, 1775, 
prior to the declaration of independence. His 
wife had died 2 years before. She was a Miss 
Metcal^ and was said to be a lady of superior 
intellectual endowments, was a parishioner and 
friend of the erudite and well known Dr. Em* 
mens, and well versed in the metaphisioal sub- 
tleties of that age. She left to her son a library 
of theological works, among which the writing^ 
of Edwards were prominent. The subject of 
this sketch, an only child, was thus at the ag^e 
of 5 years left an orphan, in the care of a sister 
of his mother, in whose family he lived until he 
was 14. His father's sudden death, and the 
suspicion of toryism under which he rested, led 
his relatives in the country to suppose his prop- 
erty would be confiscated. Much of it was sao- 
rificed, but there was no confiscation. After 
the war was over and independence established. 
Judge MeteaL^ the uncle and g^uardian of Asa, 
received information from a mercantile firm in 
Boston, that Mr. Aldis' books and papers were 
in their hands Up to this time, all but the 
lands in Franklin was supposed to be lost. It 
was now discovered, that immediately after ICr. 
Aldis' death, his firiend, Capt. Goldsbury, of the 
English army, had, unknown to the femily, con- 
veyed the papers to England, he said '*to pre- 
serve the property for the boy." He had now 
returned them. Judge Metcalf now laid the 
case before the Massachusetts general court, bj 
whom, it was decided that there could be no 
confiscation, that the deceased was loyal to the 
only government existing at the time. 
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'^A portion of this property consisted in a 
iarge &rm, containing about 400 acres. He 
esteemed this to be choice property, as it was 
the komestead of his fiU;her. He retained 
a considerable portion of it to the daj of his 
death.*' 

Somewhat later in life than is usual for young 
Men to begin to prepare for college, he com- 
menced his preparatory studies under the direc- 
tion of the noted grammarian and teacher, ICr. 
Alexander, who taught a school in that vicin- 
kj. He entered Bhode Island College, now 
called Brown University, in 1792, and was 
graduated in 1796. Tristam Burgess, the noted 
rhetorician, and some other distinguished men, 
were in the same dass. He commenced the 
study of law in the office of Judge Howell of 
Providence, at that time the most distinguished 
lawyer in Bhode Island. After his admission 
to the bar in Provideace, he established an of- 
fice in the village of Chepachet, in the town of 
Oloucester, Providence Go. He resided in that 
place 2 or 3 years, and acquired a good run of 
business, Aod the reputation of an able lawyer. 
Here he married the daughter of Lieut. Gk>ver- 
nor Owen, then the widow of a Mr. G^comb, 
who had died some years before. At the time 
of her marriage with Mr. Aldis she had 4 child- 
ren, 2 sons and 2 daughters, two of whom are 
now living. Not satisfied with the business 
prospects of the place in which he was located, 
he proposed to remove Westerly. And with 
that view made a journey to Ohio in quest of a 
more desirable location. He travelled through 
a considerable part of the State, and the west- 
em part of PenDsylvania^ and returned home by 
the way of St. Albans. 

The State of Ohio, and that part of Pennsyl- 
vania through which he passed,, was new and 
not much settled ; and the country did not ap- 
pear to him to offer much attraction to an as- 
piring attorney, who was in pursuit of business. 
But he discovered in St Albans such evidences 
of business in the legal profession, that after his 
return to Bhode Island, be made up his mind 
to settle there. Accordingly, after settling up 
his business in Chepachet, aod arranging his 
affairs in Franklin, he removed here with his 
wife and hor children, in 1802. Soou after his 
settlement in St. Albans, he formed a partner- 
fAiip with Bates Turner, who was then in busi- 
ness at this place. The partnership did not 
continue a great length of time, and Mr. Turner 
removed to Fairfield. The attorneys in practice 
in St. Albans when Aldis came into the place, 
were Levi House, Thaddeus Bice, Daniel Ben- 



edict, Elias Fassett, Boswell Hutchins and Ab- 
ner Morton. Soon afterwards, C. P. Yan Ness 
came into the place, and, not many years after, 
Benjamin Swift. The county was then new, 
and the people, like all others who are the first 
settleraof a country, coming from different pla- 
ces, were somewhat dissipated, and prone to 
litigation. House, at that time^ was on the 
wane, as we have before mentioned. When 
Tan Ness came to St. Albans he was a very young 
man, and had not been but little in practice, if 
any. He had been admitted to the bar in the 
State of New York, and came to Yermont to 
commence business. It was soon discovered 
that he had powerful talents ; and he immedi- 
ately acquired a fiiir run of practice. He re- 
mained but a few years in St. Albans, but re- 
moved to Burlington previous to 1810. 

Aldis, the subject of this sketch, never asso- 
ciated with the dissipated portion of the popu- 
lation which he found here when he first come- 
among them. He confined bis attention to his 
business, and soon became the first and most 
trustworthy attorney in the' county ; and this 
rank he held as long as he continued in prac- 
tice, and his assistance was sought for more 
than that of any other lawyer in the county. 
He soon became a warm partizan, and united 
himself with the republican party which then 
supported Jeflbrson and Madison. He was an 
ardent supporter of the embargo and non-inter- 
course measures, which preceded the declara- 
tion of war against G-reat Britain. When war 
was dedared by our government he was among 
the foremost of those who were prosecuting it 
with all the energy and power of the govern- 
ment. There were many opponents of the war 
in this vicinity, considerable smuggling with 
the enemy, which was the occasion of nnmer- 
ous lawsuits. Aldis readily took a decided 
stand against the violators of the laws, and was 
employed as counsel in most of the suits that 
originated in the county, in behalf of those who 
claimed the benefit and protection of the laws. 
He had great infiuence with the democratic or 
republican party, and he was consulted more in 
relation to their views and measures than any 
other man in this part of the State. In this 
county bis opinion was considered as the law 
of his party, in everything that concerned co- 
ercive or restraining measures adopted by th^ 
general government, preceding and during the 
continuance of the war. Mr. Yan Ness and he 
agreed as to the propriety of those measures, 
and they were equally popular with the war- 
party, and equally influential with the multi' 
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tode in tlieii hatred at, and oppoaitiou lo, tbo 
fcdsral party. 

la (lie jear 181&, be waa elected ctiiefjustice 
of the supreme cuurt; bq ofBoe whioii he did 
bot eaek and did not want. Previous to thui 
lime the Dourt was iu llie bunds ot tlia federal- 
fats; and, in order to eSecl a otiange, It was 
deemed advisable Co select popular and able 
Men to Sll the oScea of judgeii in that court. 

Aldia, Sklnaer and Fisk were put in riomlna- 
lioii by liiu democrats, and thay were elected by 
Uie general assembly. Judge Aldis declined u 
ft.election slid returned to tbe bar a^ a prac 
ticiiig attorney. Mr. Gndcomb, bis rormer part- 
tier, soon ^^r removed to Burlington, and For 
• while tie was alone iu business. In January 
1S19, be ibimed a pirtaership with tbo writer 
of tbia sketch. Tbia portneralilp continued till 
Bepteoiber, 1832, when it was dissolved, and 
luB Bou. Asa 0. Aldia, who had now finished bia 
preparatory atudies, and bad been admitted to 
the bar, became bia partner. Judge Aldia 
fradaaJly irrew weary of tha practice, aod sev- 
tKsl years previous to his death, retired entirely 
from business, giving it orur M his sou. For 
aoiue time before his death, bis bodily inBrmi. 
ties, rendered him unSt for profuBsioual buai- 
feesa, though his mental faoultiea remained un. 
Impaired. He bad never been a very healihy 
■an, ofteu aubjecC to temporary flta of illoeas. 
Mid was uHicted with distressing attacks of by- 
liochoadria, or dEgectlon of mind, for which be 
oould not ascribe any udequile cause, other 
than a conatitntional temperament. He had 
lud, many years before his death, several severe 
WtHcka of lever, from which be barely reoover- 
■d. He died Ocuiber l(i, 1317, after a some- 
lrbatlingerlngillnea8,intlie T8th year of bia a.;e. 

Judge Aldis posse.isad a pDwerTiil intellect, 
oonaiderably above the majority of prolesflional 
men. As a lawyer, liia opiaioti and judgment 
M litigated queaiions always had great weiglit 
With Ilia associate counsel, as well ai with the 
litignnt parties. In all important caaes, wliea 
be had become noquwnt^d with the louts and 
•ubstanliatiagevideiice, he thought loog aod in- 
tensely — cotiaidered how the case would strike 
Uie minds of a jury, under tbe i^rge of the 
court i and if he supposed that ^le chance was 
against hU olient, he advised a compromise. — 
He was not, perhaps, what in techuicelly called 
k learned or book-lawyer, aud saldom read a 
law-book, except io the preparation of tbe caua- 
eB in wbioh be wax eugnged. This remark is 
not applicabla so much to the early part of his 
ptocCioa as to a later period of his lile ; and 



eveo here an ejfoeptioii, perhaps, should bs 
mode in relation to tbe law of real estate. EeW 
lawyers Were so well acquainted with tbe law' 
relating to rani actiona as he. Wiien he fint 
came iaio Termont, actions of ejectment ooo- 
Btituted a coDsldcrublti portion of the litigaUooi 
in the courts, and his knowledge of the law in 
relation Co such uoUons was superior to most of 
the attomies in ibin part of the State, and wM 
much relied on by all concerned. When be first 
oommeooed practice in Sl Albans, there doM 
not aeem to have been much nse for books Bad 
book-learning. More relianoo was placed OH 
tbe slcili of tbe advocate, nnd the ignorance M 
bias of the court, titan on precedents and legal 
lore produced from books. 

While at college ho devotod considerable at- 
tention to metaphysics and to mathematioa, 
aod was probably more inCerostod in those ad' 
encea than in tbe classic literature of the ancient 
Qrepks and Romans. The tlioory of Locke, 
Geid and Stewart had more attractions for him 
than that of Plato and Aristotle ; and the prob* 
lems of Eiictid and Achimidea, and the princi' 
pia of Newton received more of his att«DtloTl 
Iban tbe stately epica of Homer and Virgil, of 
the dramatis works at Sophocles or Terrence, or 
.^.eBcbylus, or Euripides. His standing io hifl 
clasa at ooltegf! was amon^ the first. His oro- 
tion, delivered on bis graduation at commence' 
ment, was published io pamphlet form. Later 
in bia tile he was not a great render. Like most 
other lawyers, who are pri.>saed with profesaioD' 
al business, his attention was too much eogroes- 
ed by hia proresaion to omploj much of his tlm0 
in misoellaneutiB reading ; but he made hlnuelf 
acquainted with the important political ancTltM- 
Dlogical queationa of the day, and, indeed, with 
all other topics which deeply engaged the at' 
tention oftlia pnblio mind, and was ready to er- 
pre.ss an opinion on all questions whldi adnuC* 
ted of difibrent interpretations. 

Although be bad been regularly educated at 
a nniversity, be seems Co have entirely neglect' 
ed the ancient classics after leaving college, not 
viewing them practically of any importance.— • 
Bat however little lie may have regarded tha 
beneat of a clasac educBtioti in regard to him' 
Belt| he sparBd no pains nor expence in the ed- 
ucation of bis children, not only in those brancdi- 
es of learning that intimately concern the prao- 
ticol business at life, but also in those sciences 
and arts which are called accomplishments, aod 
serve to embellish character rather then prepar* 
tbe recipient for the proper and skiUAil parlbmb- 
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•Doe of professional services^ an^ the practical 
4i|tles an<l requirements of (lomestic life^ 

We have said that after Judgo Aldi9 wa0 
somewhat advanced in yeara^ hd was not a great 
i:eader. He semecl to prefer workini^ out re- 
quite by the force of his own powerful intellect, 
p9 the easier process of reaching them through 
the learning and reasoning of other men. His 
vigorous mind was seldom inactive. He wa3 
indined often to retirement and seclosioa from 
society, that he might ponder without molesta- 
tion on the subjects which mostly interested 
bim. He adopted no conclusions without thor- 
ough investigation. His opinions were not the 
mere echo of those of other men. They were 
fbrmed from a different and more elevated point 
of view than that from which mei;i in general 
fbrm their opinions. Hence his views were of- 
ten original and different from those of other 
men, owing their peculiarity to deep thought 
imd serious and earnest reflection. In the in- 
vestigation of legal questions, in which he was 
concerned he seldom failed to come to right con- 
elusions, and to convince hia opposite counsel 
of the correctness of his views. He had little 
relish for the common newspaper topics of the 
day, which interest the generality of common 
readers, and are forgotten almost as soon asi 
read. He was strongly inclined to investigate 
the general effect of great principa]s,r— princi- 
|>les which influence the actions of great men — 
which control the affairs of nations, and effect 
the welfare of mankind through successive gen- 
erations. 

He seldom read for mere pastime, and had lit- 
tle taste for novels and light literature; view- 
ing such matters as illy calculated to prepare 
one for the great duties of lifo, or to qualify a 
man for success in the arduous services which 
devolve on the jurist, the statesman and the pol- 
itician. He seemed to be of the opinion, that 
deep thought and reflection were indispensable 
to enable one to make a proper application of 
one^s reading to the common concerns of life, 
and that serious and intense meditation is as 
Decessary for the acquirement of usefUl knowl- 
edge as continuous miscellaneous reading. 

Such men are solid rather than brilliant In 
addresses to the jury, and in discussions of le- 
gal questions to the court, iio one was more lis- 
tened to, or was more efficacious in convincing 
tlM trierf. 

He was considered as the oracle of the law, 
and was dreaded as an opponent more than any 
<|tber attorney at the bar. It appeared to be the 
n^fmpn. gif many cUei^ts, th^t if they ooiUd have 



Aldis on their side, they would be pretty sure 
of victory. 

He was never desirous of extending his busi- 
ness, and waa strongly inclined to confine it 
to his own county. But as the county of Q-rand 
Isle was contiguous to Frai^lin, and the shire 
town of that county was near St Albans, he 
was accustomed to attend the courts there, 'till 
near the time of his retirement from business. 

He was sometimes accused of a want of lib- 
erality in regard to subscriptions fur public pur- 
posea. But this charge should be understood 
with considerable qualification, and applicable 
only to matters which he considered not promo- 
tive of the public good. In regard to things 
which he deemed necessary for public conven- 
ience, or conducive to the prosperity of the vil- 
lage, he did his part to the satisfaction of the 
people generally. With respect to the public 
schools, and contributions ior the religious soci- 
eties, he was one of the most liberal in the vil- 
lage, and was looked up to as the friend and 
bene&ctor of them all. As regards his family 
arrangements, hia liberality might be consider^ 
ed by persons parsimoniously disposed as bor- 
dering on extravagance. He was a very plain 
man, caring little about his apparel, or gay and 
feshionable furniture ; but as to these matters 
he submitted to the wishes and opinions of hia 
family. .It is very much to the credit of thia 
and other families of St. Albans at that time, 
that they set a good example of fi*ugality and 
economy to the community. 

As to hie religious views it may be said that, 
in the early part of his life he attended the Bev. 
Dr. Emmons* church, in his native town, who 
was a decided Hopkensian, and carried out the 
doctrines of Oalvin to their utmost extent. — 
And, apparently, he believed in the logical de- 
ductions and conclusions of his learned and tal- 
ented pastor. Speculatively he was a Calvin- 
ist ; but was thought to be somewhat sceptical 
in his opinions relating to religious concerns, 
though he never expressed any dissent to the 
leading doctrines of Ohristianity. 

His appreciation of his old pastor, Dr. Em- 
mons, is shown by the &ct that, up to the death 
of this venerable man, he paid regularly an an- 
nual subscription for his support. 

For many years afier his removal to St. Al- 
bans, he attended public worship at the Congre- 
gational church, where much the same doctrines 
were taught as he had listened to in the preach- 
ing of Dr. Bmmons. But after the Episcopal 
church and society had been organized in St. 
Albans, and a portion of his &mily had beoomo 
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pcffodiee, aa bj the leoae of the aeed of good 
EMo in ixafiorunt powtint His ax jeaiB* 
term of twiatoriai aHrice waa oomiv^etoi to 
the hi^ credit ot the inciimhcnt of that ioa- 
portant office, aa well as to the titisffactkik 
c4 thoae who placed hua in it« 

It if an intereetiiig htX, aotwithimHtiwg 
the diTerting teodencr oi his bn^iwas an> 
eagementa connected with his pio^BBion. and 
the distracting cares of pohlie office, hemada 
his Christian profcassnn in matore liie. and 
his religions diaracter pnrux^ of the Mead- 
fast eamestDeas^ ao natoral to him as n man. 

It is aaid he was among the iaw Con g reaa 
men in Washington who legnhirlj attended 
the maatingi of prayer and oonfecenoa 
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nected with the churches there, and even in 
the very face of an opposite tendency, per- 
sifited in obserying Saturday evening as 
■acred time. 

In his public life and in hifi domestic 
retirement, his steady devotion to the cause 
of Christ generally, and his Christian relig- 
ious duties especially, were never allowed 
any serious or protracted interruption. His 
attendance on the public services of Cod's 
house was as constant and regular as the 
weekly return of the Sabbath itself, and his 
systematic observance of the hour of weekly 
prayer was almost proverbial. The erect 
posture he always took in prayer and remark, 
and the solemn earnestness with which he 
uttered his thoughts are things' not easily 
forgotten by those accustomed to witness 
them. And it was his almost invariable 
practice to attend these meetings, taking one 
or more of his family with him. His very 
great exactness in religious duties did, it is 
true, at times, especially to strangers, incur a 
little of the appearance of excessive strictness, 
but those who knew him best would never 
judge him as a bigot, or formalist 

He seemed to have acquired with his con- 
version a very high toned reverence for 
divine things, such as the Scriptures, the 
sanctity of the Q^bbath and Sabbath worship. 
With mind intent upon holy things he listen- 
ed with the closest attention to the words of 
the preacher, never yielding to sleep or in- 
difference, and, in attempting to train his 
children after the same rule, he would never 
allow one of his family, if he could prevent 
it, to drop the head during prayer or preach- 
ing, for fear they would fall asleep ; in order 
to detect any such misdemeanor, he would 
carefully question them on the text and heads 
of the discourse, on their return home. 

So strict was he in the regular observance 
of family worship that he would not allow 
the transient calls of visitors even, to inter- 
rupt him in these devotions. 

The story is told of him, once, on his re- 
turn from Washington to St. Albans, after a 
long and tedious journey principally by stage, 
nearly a week in length and through the mud 
of early spring, being disappointed in not 
reaching home as he expected at the close of 
the week, he with the rest found himself at 
the hotel at Burlington, at a very early hour 
Sabbath morning. His first thought was 
that he would remain where he was, spend 



the Sabbath in his usual way, and go home 
on Monday morning. But on being strongly 
urged by his traveling companions to con- 
tinue the journey which would then bring 
him to his home at an early hour, consider- 
ing also the wofnl plight he was in, riding 
day and night for so long a time and over 
such bad roads, he concluded to follow the 
advice of his friends. The matter however 
was of too grave a character to be hushed in 
silence, and so was soon noised abroad. In- 
stead, however, of attempting to justify him- 
self in the course he had taken, he quietly 
and promptly submitted to the regimen of 
the church, without complaint 

Mr. S.*8 theology was Calvinistic, but not 
dogmatic or extreme, and when circumstanc- 
es required the employment of special means 
to promote the spiritual interests of men, he 
readily acquiesced. 

His support of the Christian benevolent 
objects of the day was regular and liberal, 
taking pains in his will to leave a portion 
to each in the order in which he had been in 
the habit of contributing to them, during his 
life. This appaient love of well-doing en» 
couraged many to urge the claims of other 
causes upon his attention ; these he was sur« 
to treat with proper respect even if he did 
not give them his full support. 

No one was ever more liberal towards reli- 
gious denominations other than his own. He 
was decidedly companionable, but during the 
latter part of his life, owing to a serious de- 
fect in his hearing, so that it was with diffi- 
culty he could understand ordinary conver- 
sation, he seemed inclined to retirement. — 
However,so far as his restricted hearing would 
permit, he would enter into the sociabilities 
of life with rather more than ordinary zest 
When thrown into the company of those 
agreeable to him, and especially gentlemen 
of his own age, he would engage in their 
pleasantries with occasional loud and hearty 
outbursts of pure merriment, or when circum- 
stances seemed to require sobriety he was first 
to frown on anything like trifling. Of a nat- 
urally impulsive temperament and of quick 
motion, whatever kind of labor he undertook 
he always threw his whole energy into it, 
and if things did not move sometimes to his 
expectation, he would manifest a momentary 
irritability which would last perhaps dur- 
ing the excitement, and then would follow 
his usual calmness. But as for harboring 
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mhtud the gmia and ukat d Am 
Mmtn. OsT, WcliMr. Galkon. Ad- 
Baodoipb, Ficlingiivyiai, 4c^ wa« the 
leading tpiriuof t2i6 daj. TImm mebnglit 
hf^KtB, and M Bca of xare excrikace, thcj 
isenTad Um vmrm adaixmtiom of tb« ■ab}«ct 
mi tiiit ikctick; audio vhen 3fr. QajreociTad 
the WMiuiatioB lor the praidcsej, Mr. & vm 
fvompt and eadiiMaatcic ia kia ci^pon, hav- 
iag Inll eooAdenoe in hk aluli^ m a stitw 
Maa, and bk ikiUfiil laimymaat of tha iia- 
povtaat iffun of Stata. Ha was stncslj 
kkarigcd with tha Whig panj whik that 
had an exiftenoe, althoo^ it flooriihad piin- 
upmHj aft«r ha had retircgd from pobtie aer- 
Tice. But BotwithftaadiBg all tha adran- 
tagea h» had for a kag cama in pnhlk life, ha 
•Cdl rttaiBfd th^ tiaid reKrve u> natural to 
him, bj which he was rather reloctant than 
Inrward to take posta of rwponsibilitj and 
trntt^ and jH in deamem and depth of jndg- 
It he was not behind the foremost 

la the difdiargs of the duties of hk piofes- 
ha was especially considerate of the 
wants and wishes of those in moderate dr- 
ooBsCaaees, and no doabt many who rseeiyed 
IsTor from him, will at the last daj rise ap 
and call bim blsssed. 

With strong conTictions of right and wrong, 
and strai^t forward himself^ be wished to see 
othefs tbe same, and the opposite ooorse failed 
to leceiTe any fsTor from hk bands. Katorally 
kmple in bk tastes, he had bnt littk inclina- 
tion for the forms of the fosbionable world, 
aad after be bad forsaken the carts of pobUc 
life, be devoted himself very closely to bk 
form — most of the land be owned, lying just 
east of the Tillaga of St. Albans, known now 
as the 0*Neil form — although never awnminjc 




Am has been already will id. ia aP 
of worldlreaie he 
relatBOB to God and aoelher world, 
wordi he irttcred in the h e aj la g of hk family 
OB that fata! day whenhe kftiaiheaMifaiB^ 
in heahh, to be broB^bt baA in desA, a n a 
" We know not what a day will bring fotA,** 
and thk was the abiding eoBTicdoB ef hia 
mind, and with thk impressioa he did aot, aa 
some do, carekady defer till to-m oi row ahst 
oog^t to be done to-day, bat whik he had 
sonadness of mind and jndgmeat, be carafeDy 
arranged all hk bosineas afisirs, acqaaiatia^ 
bk son, thea at home, with the geaenl ram 
of theas, eafanly making proTision, so ttai 
when the aommons Aonld come, he mi^t lia 
down as one who ** wrapping the amntk mi 
hk eooch about him, fies down to geaUa 
dreams.** And thai be passed away, breath- 
ing bk last on the field of toil, apparently 
withont the pain d dissolntion, bat with thm 
quietness of gentle sleep. 



CASADJL BAHr-aOASS. 

In addition tothaacooimt already given «f 
the introdoctioa of rafl road fadlitka into tUs 
part of the States some facts whkfa have never 
been pnWirfied. and which are not known ac- 
cept by a compaFBtsvdy amall nomber of indl. 
vidnak, wiD be given. The privilege gfanled 
the Yermont and Canada Rafl Boad compaay 
by the kgiaktore of 1S4T, of abaadoning their 
line across the SaDd4iar to South Hero^ and 
building their road to the west shore of Al- 
bufgb, waa vital to its auooeaa. It pasae^ 
hooae by a minority of two only, and it 
daimed by aooM, that had the matter been 
derstood, the privilege would not have 
aeoorded at all. The oppooeDts of the read 
were not without hope that the next kgiaia- 
ture would take bade the boon, or render it «f 
noavafl by unfikadly kgisktion. There would 
beaoma raaionfor doing i^ H when thek^a- 
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lature assembled, it should be found that noth- 
ing had been done towards the building of the 
road. Stock to the amount of $100,000, bare- 
ly sufi&cient to organize the company, had been 
taken ; but so much distrust of the Vermont 
rail-roads was beginning to be felt, that the 
great capitalists hesitated. As this was the 
last link in the chain which was to connect 
New England with the great lakes of the West, 
they conceded that it must be built ; but this 
did not meet the emergency. It was of the 
most vital importance that the road should be 
put under contract, and work commenced at 
once. Several wealthy rail- road gentlemen of 

. Boston had been placed on the board of direct- 
ors ; but they were not disposed to advance 
any great amount of funds, or to assume indi- 
vidual responsibility in the matter. It was 
then that John Smith and Lawrence Brainerd, 
of St. AJbans, and Joseph Clark, of Milton, de- 
cided upon a course, as bold as it was ultimately 
successful. They proceeded to let the contract 
for grading and mason work to Messrs. Balch, 
Kearney and Hincb, fer the expense of which 
they became personally responsible. In prose- 
cuting the work, they were obliged to borrow 
some $350,000, upon their own credit, befbre 
money was realized from subscriptions to the 
stock of the company. Ground was broken 
early in September, 1848, in the north part of 
Georgia, and a force ot seven men was set to 
shovelling. When the legislature assembled in 
October, it was apparent that the hostility of 
the old enemies of the road had suffered no 
abatement. They were at their post, industri- 
ously proclaiming the weakness of the project, 
and its inevitable failure. One of the most ac- 
tive of them stated, that he had been over the 
entire line to see if any thing was being done, 
and that positively, there were but ^even men ai 
work between Essex and Rouses Point. The 
contractors had been building roads in New 
Hampshire, and some little delay occurred be- 
fore they were ready to move. But it was not 
▼ery long, before the streets of Montpelier were 
enlivened by a long procession of horses and 
carts, loaded with implements of road- making, 

^ and the &milies of the workmen, going on to 
buUd the Vermont and Canada rail-road. The 
display attracted considerable attention, and few 
remained who expressed any doubt of the ulti- 
mate completion of the work. Grading was 
oommenced at several points on the line, and 
the work vigorously earned forward. The in- 
dividual credit of the three gentlemen already 
named was sufficient to float the project, until 



by an arrangement with the Vermont Central 
Qompany, the stock was taken, and the gentle* 
men relieved from the hazard they had incur- 
red. The entire line was opened early in the 
summer of 1851. These rdads are now opera* 
ted by five trustees, viz: John Gregory Smith, 
Lawrence Brainerd, Joseph Clark, Bobert F. 
Taylor and Benjamin P. Cheeny. 

Total length of main line, 132 j^ mUeiv 

Of o^er roads leased or owned and 
operated by the Vt. Central and 
Vt. and Canada rail-roads, 98 ** 

Length of branches, 2 ** 

** " side track, (about) 34 ** 

JEqmpTiwnt of the Road, 

Iioeomotives : — ^Passenger,. 19 

Freight, 36 ' 

Employed on gravel and wood traina, 
and for shifting in yard, 9 

TbtBl, €4 

Passenger and sleeping cars, 42 

Baggage, Express and mail do, IG 

Freight and Platform, do, 1306 

Statistics of business cf road dwnng the year 
ending Nov, 30, 1868. 

Mileage of Passenger Trains, 426.913 miles. 

»' Freight " t60.300 •' 

" Service " 18.133 ^ 
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1.265.946 
Freight traffic during the year, $1,220,401.3*7 
Passenger **^ " " 636,677.17 

Ka tons of " Through" Freight| 235,000 
** " Way or local, " 249,604 

Na of '* Through" Passengers, car- 
ried in cars, 139,156 

Na of Way or local passeng^^ car- 
ried in cars, 221,038 

JPrmcipaX rail-way ht»ildinff8 ai Si, Albansi 

Passenger depot of brick, with general oift> 
ces. General office building, 120feet long, and 
70 feet wide, 2 storios in height, and Mansard 
roof 

Passenger depot, (proper,) length 350 feet, 
87 feet in width, with four tracks running 
through it. 

Addition thereto, of same material and finish, 
263 feet long and 27 feet wide, containing res- 
taurant ; waiting and baggage rooms ; ticket, 
express and telegraph offices. The entire 
building covering a surface of about 46,000 
square feet, or over one acre. 

Car Factery of brick — main building 200 feet 
long, and 70 feet wide; with two wings, each 
200 feet long and 62 feet widew 
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Uachioe and Blacksmith dhop: — main I 
ing, S90 Teet long and IS feet wide, with two 
wings each 200 feet long and 62 feet vide. 

Two Engine bouBegoTbrick; one 350 feet in 
length, the other 250 feet, etwh bl feet In 
widtli, with capacity for 38 enginea. 

Freight depot ot wood, muo bniliUng 333 
feet In length and 30 feet in width ; wili{ 
feet kmg and 30 leet wide, 

Paint-Bhop of wood, 132 feet long and GO 
&et wide. Faaaenger car-hoose 400 feet long 
a<id 29 feet wide. 



Averaffe Qumbef employed In the R. B. 

shops at St. Albana, 3(0 

Shipments from St. Albans station, daring 
the year ending Deo. 31, 1868, of the Allowing 
articles, vis: butter, 2,606,880 Ibii cheeBS, 
9tS,2T6 lbs; mineral water, 14,102 cases. 

Shipments of 1S51. the first after openiag of 
road ; butter, 119,967 lbs; cheese, 550,25e tbs. 

Shipments of 1865, previous to the termina- 
tion of the Sedprocity treaty : batter, 3,030,361 
lbs; cheese, 1,174,261 lbs. 

The Tt. Central B»U Road Library associa- 
tion, was organized at Horthfleld, Jan. 1, 1866. 
Capital BUick, 300 shares at $3.00 each. On 
the completion of the new depot-bailding at St. 
Albans, in 1S67, tbe trusteM and managers ot 
the road fitted up a fine room fer the parpoaea 
of the library, and it was temored soon afln. 
^le capital stock waa increased to 3000 shares 
at $6,00 each, and the number of books increas- 
ed from 900 to more than 1500. These have 
been Be1ec[ed with great care, and embrace 
works of history, bit^japhy, traiyls, poell7 and 
miBcetlaaeaus literature. It is believed that no 
library in the State, of the aams site, contains a 
more iuteresting collection, and certunly none 
kas a more constant use and drculation. Tbe 
employees of tbe road very generally avail 
tbeiaaelves of its privileges. It was originally 
designed to be ecolusively tar their benefit. 
An arrangement now exists, by which residents 
«f the town are allowed the use of the books, 
an payment of a yearly stipend. Connected 
with the library, and nndsr tbe aame managie- 
■uent, is a fine readiag-room, which is supplied 
with the leading newspapen uid periodioals of 
the day. This is opened every evening except 
the Sabbath, ftir the beneflt of the R^-road 
•mpIoyee& The assoeiation is under the man- 
agement of seven direotoia, who are elected 
annually. Tbe present president of the aaaoci- 
•tion is llr. A. Tinker. 



lor this town, is mainly indebted to the lata 
Henly J. Hunt, of Boston, once a reudent of 
St Albans, and son of tbe bte Bon. Luther 
P- Hnnt He bequeathed by his last will and 
testament, to tbe town of St Albany the sam 
of $1000 Ibr the establishment of a public libra- 
ry, ^iivided an equal sum should be raised, (br 
the same purpose by the people of the town. 
Ifr. Hunt died Oct. i, 1861. His executor, tha 
condition having been complied with, paid over 
tbe amount of the bequest to the selectmen, and 
the greater part of the entire sum of $2,000.00 
has been expended in the purchase of books. 

9 number about 1200, and their use is free 
to all inhabitants of the town, under the cua- 
tomaiy restrictions and regulations. 

TbecitLiensof St Albans owe a debt of grat- 
itude to Mr. Hunt, Ibr his very liberal bequeat 
in making provisions fer the nucleus of an in- 
stitution which will add greatly to the credit 

respectability of the town, as well as to 
the memory of the donor. Peitaps there is no 

.n which such a sum could be more wooeas- 
fully employed to memorise the name of the do- 

and give a respectable character to tba 
town in which he was educated, than has been 
done by Kr. Hunt in big last will. The preo- 
ent Ubraiian is Mr. Amos M. Wardwell. 



In the year 1S07, Rofiis Allen opened « 
printing office In St. Albans, and oommenoed 
the publication fbr about a year, of a smaU sheet 
which be caUed the "6t Albans Adviser." 
Tbe enterprise did not succeed, and the paper 
was suspended. In May, 1809, the " Cbamplaln 
Reporter" was issued from the office of Am- 
brose Willard, " in the new brick store on the 
3. W. comer of court-house iquare." This sheet 
measured U by 19 inches ; was roughly print- 
ed on coarse, <Ungy paper ; and, a copy now 
before the writer, compares very nnfevorahlj 
with the newspapers of the preaent time. It 
was edited, however, with considerable abili^, 
by Abner Morton, a lawyer of some eminence, 
and a leadii^ politician of the Federal par^. 
as elected representative to tbe general 
assembly, fh)m St Albans, and to other offlcea 
of trust among which was that of Judge ofpro- 
Ibr the county, He removed to Michigan 
many yean ago, and died there in September, 
IS63, aged 90 years. The paper was oontin- 
aed until the spring of 1811, when it was dis. 
Mntioned fer want of patronage. The coun^- 
of Franklin fer the next 12 years, was nnsnp- 
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plied with a paper of its own. The Burhngton 
and Middlebary papers, during that time, were 
those mostly relied upon for information by the 
people. In the winter of 1823 an energetic 
movement for the establishment of a newspaper 
in St Albans was made, and CoL Jedothan 
Spooner who had commenced the publication 
of '*The Bepositorjr" at Burlington, Sept 2, 
1821, was invited by the citizens to remove his 
paper to St Albans. After a visit to the town, 
and a conference with the leading business men, 
he dedded to comply with the request, and in 
May, 1823, the publication of "The Repository" 
was commenced in St Albans. The paper 
started with a very large circulation, but as a 
large proportion of this was through the agency 
of post-riders, most of whom proved to be irre- 
sponsible men, the publication was less remun- 
erative than it should have been. The Repos- 
itory was one of the ablest papers of the State, 
and its old files fbmish good reading, even 
now. The anti-masonic excitement operated 
against the paper ; and its proprietor, having 
determined to emigrate to the west, closed its 
publication, April 26, 1836. He spent some 
time in Wisconsin in 1837, and removed his 
fiunily thither in the year 1838. Here he re^ 
mained on a most beautifol and productive &rm 
in the township of Sugar Creek, until the year 
1854, when he sold his property and removed 
to Waterville in Iowa, where he purchased 
lands, and became interested in a flouring-mill 
and store. The death of an only son occasion- 
ed his selling his property at Waterville, and his 
removal to Wakon, Iowa, in 1864, where he 
died suddenly, of heart-disease, March 9, 1867. 

"The Franklin Joumar' was started as an 
Anti-masonic paper. May 1, 1833, and was ed- 
ited a short time by Samuel N. Sweet. After 
this, it was conducted by Joseph H. Brainerd 
until Dec. 7, 1837, when it was sold to Enoch 
B. Whiting, who changed the name to the " St. 
Albans Messenger.*' The publication of the 
paper under this name was commenced Dec. 14, 
1837, and is continued under the proprietorship 
of Mr. Whiting to the present time. Mr. Whit- 
ing commenced the publication of the daily Mes- 
senger in 1863, and it is continued at this time. 

"The Vermont Republican,*' published by 
0. G-. Eldridge, was commenced July 16, 1839. 
Some time afterwards Mr. Eldridge left, and D. 
Jl- Danforth became the editor and publisher. 
He continued to publish the paper until April, 
1846, when it was suspended^ 

"The Democrat,** bjM. F. Wilson, wasstart- 



ed in August, 1852. In the spring of 1853, 
Darwin Mott became the proprietor, and con- 
tinued the paper for more than 2 years. The 
paper was then discontinued until August 1858, 
when it was revivied by M. F. Wilson and 
(George Church, who continued the publication 
untU the M of 1861. 

" The Vermont Tribune" was commenced by 
Sampson & Somerby, Jan« 6, 1854. In Sep- 
tember following Q. K. Pangbom became the 
editor. The paper was discontinued in 1855. 

" The Transcript" was established in March, 
1864, by Henry A. Cutler. May 20, 1866, it 
became the property of Wilbur P. Davis, its 
present proprietor, Mr. Cutler still being the 
printer. The publication of the Daily Trans- 
cript commenced May 13, 1868. This paper, as 
wen as the Messenger, is a supporter of repub- 
lican principles, and both have met with very 
&ir success. 

" Le Protecteor Canadinne,*' a paper publifdi* 
ed in the French lang^uage, was commenced in 
May, 1869, and is edited by Rev. Q. Druon and 
A* Moussette. 

TDWV OLEBKS. 

Jonathan Hoyt, 1788— '98 ; Seth Pomeroy, 
1799—1806 ; Francis Davis, 1807 ; Seth Wet- 
more, 1808, '09^; Abijah Stone, 1810— '13. '16, 
•27, '28 ; Abner Horton, 1814, '15 ; Elihu L. 
Jones, 1825—^28 ; John Gates, jr., 1829— '36; 
William Bridges, 1836— '61 ; Cassius D. Far- 
rar, 1862. 

BEPBESEVTATiyES.. 

Nathan Green, 1806, '10 ; Asa Fuller, 1808, 
'21 ; Carter Hickok, 1809 ; Jonathan Hoyt, 
1811, '14; Abner Horton, 1812,15; Ben- 
jamin Swift, 1813, '2&, '26 ; N. W, Kingman, 
1816; J. K, Smedley, 1817 f None, 1818; 
Samuel Barlow, 1919 ; Silas Hathaway, 1820; 
Stephen Boyce, 1822, '23, '24 ; John Smith, 
1827 — '38, except '34; Lawrence Brainard, 
1834 ; Albert G. Tarleton, 1838 ; Stephen S. 
Brown, 1839; Josiah Newton, 1840; Corne- 
lius Stilphen, 1841, '42; John Gates, jr., 
1843; None, 1844; Orlando Stevens, 1845; 
William Bridges, 1846, '47, '50, '51 ; Herman 
R. Beardsley, 1848; Benj. B. Newton, 1849; 
Chauncey H. Hayden. 1852, '53 ; Theodore 
Smith, 1854, '55; Hiram F. Stevens, 1856, 
•57 ; Albert G. Soule, 1858, ''59 ; J. Gregory 
Smith, 1860— '62; Wortbington C. Smith, 
1863; Bradley Barlow, 1864, '65; Charles 
Wyman, 1866 ; K F. Perilins, 1867 ; George 
G. Hunt, 186a. 
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RSLie^lOTTS SOGIBtlES AND OHTTRCHES. 

Xhere are in the village four churches, where 
the stranger who recognizes God, and desires to 
attend upon his worship, is alwajs welcome. 
The early history of St. Albans is marked by 
frequent movements of the town in its corporate 
ca|)acity, to provide for the religious instruction 
of the people, hy tax upon the grand list. 

The population, which was but 256 in 1790, 
and 901 in 1800, were, like the pioneers of all 
new countries, busily engaged in opening and 
dearing land from which to obtain a subsist- 
ence. Once or twice in the year, some mission* 
ary penetrated those wilds, and preached to 
such as could be assembled. The first minister, 
who came to remain any time, was the Rev. 
Bbenezer Hibbard, in the year 1794. He was 
here more than 2 years, teaching a school 
through the week, and preaching in private 
houses on the Sabbath. He was a Congrega- 
tional minister of very respectable standing, and 
the settlers generally attended his meetings. 

The means of conveyance at that time were 
extremely limited. Those who lived remote 
from the place of worship made use of the ox- 
fded. Around the house, where the services 
were holden, were gathered — not the conveni- 
ent or elegant vehicles which we see in front of 
our churches upon the Sabbath now. Teams 
of quiet ^md demure looking oxen, attached to 
sleds— each with its cushion of hay arranged 
for the comfort of its passengers, slood ranged 
around, gravely awaiting the time for ** meeting 
to be ont." Tliey came from all quarters of the 
town. Mr. Joh& H. Burton, at that thne an 
athletic young man, living with his brother, Mr. 
Nathaniel Burton, at the Bay, was particularly 
attentive to the meetings, and would drive up 
Sabbath after Sabbath, a superb ox-team, with 
a foil freight of women and children. 

Afler this, Mr. Zepbaniah Ross, an illiterate 
b:lt well-meaning man, who lived somewhat 
like a hermit near the summit of Bellevieu, at- 
tempted to collect the people together fbr re- 
ligious worship on the Sabbath. He held meet- 
ings through the summer months in the Court 
House, but the number of men and bo3r8 en- 
gaged in playing ball upon the green usually 
exceeded that of his congregation. 

In the year 1802, the Rev. Joel Poster came, 
and remained for somettqie, preaching to "&e 
people upon the SaUsath, and performing the 
duties appertaining to a Ofaristian minister. He 
became quite popular with all idasses, «id tm 
the 9th of May, 1803. it was voted in iown- 



meeting, to give him a call to settle as a minis* 
ter of the gospel, on a salary of $500 per annom, 
to be raised by a tax upon the grand list. He 
responded to this in a very neat and appropri* 
ate letter, which is spread upon the reoorcU 
book of the town. The matter was drQpped« 
and BO settlement perfected. 

THB 0ON»BBaA.TI0NAL OHUBOH 

was oiganised Jan. 2, 1803, and consisted of ths 
following persons, viz : Samuel Smith, Patienos 
Smith, Paul Brigham, Fanny Brigham, Antipas 
Brigham, John Hastmgs, Samuel Sumner, lAh 
cy Farrar and Noah Ripley. 

The first pastor, the Rev. Jonathan Nye, was 
ordained March 5, 1806. He was but 22 yeais 
of age, but maintained great dignity and pro^ 
priety of deportment, and was a preacher of 
considerable ability. He resigned his pastorate 
in 1809. Feb. 11, 1810, a call was extended 
to Rev. Daniel Haskel to become the pastoi;, 
which was declined. Rev. Mr. Hazen was 
next engaged to preach 6 months, and in De- 
cember Rev. William Dunlap was engaged. 
March 5, 1811, the church invited him to settle 
with them as their pastor ; but acting upon the 
advice of his preslr^tery in the State of New 
Jersey, the call was declined. 

In Nov., 1811, the Rev. Willard Preston, a 
young licentiate, came to Milton on a visit to a 
sister, and was engaged by the Society lo 
preach six Sabbaths. His very first sermons 
produced a very favorable impression upon all 
who heard them, and at the end of the time for 
Which he was engaged, he was unanimously 
invited by the church and society to become 
their pastor and spiritual teadier. He accepted 
the invitation in a letter which stands upon the 
record-book of the' church, and which is a mod- 
el for all similar communicationa The ordina- 
tion exercises took place Jan. 8, 1812. 

Mr. Preston labored with success for 3 years, 
when his health became much impaired. This 
he attributed to the severity of our northern 
winters, and became at last fiilly of the opinion 
that he would not survive anolher. He was 
dismissed Aug. 2, 1815. A biographical sketch 
of Dr. Preston is given upon page 526 of VoL I. 
of this work. The Rev. Benjamin Wooster, <jf 
Fairfield, spent a portion of his time for several 
months with the church, during which an ex 
tensive revival was enjoyed, and nearly 109 
added to the membership. 

Rev. Henry P. Strong was installed pastor, 
Jan. 22, 1817, and dismissed Oct. 3, 1821. He 
was a preacher of gfeat exoellenoe and ability, 
aodraftsr leaving St. Obans was iMttlad orer 
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t'to Presbyterian church at Phelps, N. T., at 
"Which place he died, 

Rer. Worthington Smith commenced preach- 
ing in August, 1822, received a call to settle as 
pastor, Feb. ty 1B23, and was ordained the 4th 
of Jane following. The church had suffered 
considerably from divisions during the pastorate 
of Mr. Strong, but came together as a unit upon 
Ifr. Smith. A revival of some interest oc- 
curred during the winter of 1825 and ^26, and 
a number of influential and promising young 
people were added to th^ church. In the sum- 
mer of 1831, a still greater interest prevailed, 
and the church received large accessions to its 
membership. Additions were made through- 
out the whole course of the ministry of Dr. 
Smith, amounting in the aggregate to 145 by 
profession and 106 by letter. On receiving the 
appointment of President of the University of 
Vermont, he resigned his pastorate, and was 
dismissed Dec. 11, 1849. 

Rev. Ebenezer Outler, the fifth pastor, was 
ordained March 6, 1850, and on receiving a call 
to the Union Congregational church in the city 
of Worcester, Mass., resigned his pastorate and 
was dismissed July 10, 1855. 

Rev. David Dobie, who had in consequence 
of impaired health closed a highly Buocessful 
ministiy at 'Plattsburgh, N. Y., was the next 
pastor. After a partial recovery, as he thought, 
he preached with much acceptance here for 8 
weeks, and was installed Oct. 1, 1856. The 
Sabbath following he preached with great fer- 
vency and power, on the relative duties of pas- 
tor and people, and on the Wednesday succeed- 
ing, suftered a severe hemorhage of the lungs. 
Other discharges followed, and his earnest Chris- 
tian life was brought to a closie, Feb. 18, 1857. 
He was the author of a book entitled *^ A key 
to the Bible." 

The seventh pastor was the Rev. J. Eames 
Rankin, who was installed June 24, 18 51. Du- 
ring the winter following, an extensive revival 
Was ei^yed by the church; and during the 
ministry of Mr. Rankin, 72 by profession, and 
48 by letters, were received as members. He 
received and accepted a call to the Appleton 
street Congregational church of Lowell, Mass., 
and was dismissed Aug. 7, 1862. 

The next pastor was Rev. John Q. Bittinger, 
who was installed Dec. 29, 1864 His health 
&iled during the summer following ; but he so 
far recovered as to be able to preach once on 
the sabbath while seated in a chair, and after a 
time, to go through with two servicea Having 
no hope of recovery while the duties of a large 



parish rested upon him, he resigned his pastor* 
ate, and was dismissed Sept. 4, 1867. 

Rev. Herman C. Riggs was engaged to preach 
early in Dec., 1867, to the first of April follow- 
ing. A revival commenced shortly after the 
week of prayer in Jan., 1868, and continued 
through the Winter and Spring. Rev. Mr. 
Riggs was called to the pastorate April 4th, with 
the understanding that the church would not 
press hnn for an immediate answer. He com- 
menced his labors again Nov. 1st, and was in- 
stalled Feb. 25, 1869, and is now the pastor. 

METHODISM IK ST. ALBANS. 
BT BIT. J. D. LUOS. . 

During the year 1799, the Essex circuit. 
New York Conference, was formed, and re- 
ported at the succeeding annual conference, 
held in New York, June 19, 1799, a member, 
ship of 110. At that time the Essex circuit 
comprised the whole territory now included 
in the St. Albans district, with the exception 
of Grand Isle county ; and also extended be- 
yond the Missisquoi bay into Canada. At 
the conference of June 1799, the eccentrio 
Lorenzo Dow was appointed to the Essex cir- 
cuit. The quarterly conference records show 
that Nehemiah Sabine was his colleague. 
During this conference year, at the second 
quarterly meeting, a collection is reported 
from St. Albans of forty-two cents, indicating 
that during the year St. Albans was included 
in the plan of the circuit, being represented 
in the quarterly conference. Between the 
second and third quarterly meetings, Dow 
left the circuit to prosecute his visionary mis- 
sion in Ireland; and Elijah Hedding, who 
had but recently been converted and licensed 
as an exhorter, was sent by the presiding el- 
der to fill the vacancy. Hedding received for 
his services, according to the record, about 
$13. Peter Van Nest and Nehemiah Sabine 
travelled the circuit, during the conference 
year 1800— '01. September 21, 1800, Jesse 
Lee, the great apostle of New England Meth- 
odism, on his way from Canada to New York, 
preached at the house of Azel Church, which 
still stands about 1 mile from the village 
green, on the road leading to Higbgate. The 
house is now occupied by H. P. Seymour. 
The text for the occasion was Titus 2. 12. In 
his journal, referring to the occasion, he says 
" I had a sweet time in preaching to the 
strange people, and they were remarkably 
attentive, and heard as though it was for 
their lives. Then bro. Van Nest exhorted 
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with some life, we had a crowded house." 
The church records show that on the next 
day, September 22, the Eev. Jesse Lee bap- 
tised Mary, daughter of Richard and Mary 
Whitemorei of this place. Mary Whitemore, 
the child who was baptised, was late the 
wife of Amos Clarke. 

At the Annual Conference held in New 
York, June, 1801, the name of this circuit was 
cnanged from Essex to Fletcher, and James 
Coleman and Laben Clarke were appointed 
to the circuit. During this year a class was 
formed on St. Albans Point, by Laben Clarke. 
The circumstances as related by him were as 
follows : 

"Our second quarterly meeting was in 
Epsex, (the minutes say Westford.) On Sat- 
urday evening the Presiding Elder asked me 
if I Iiad my things with me. I told him I had 
left them at Missisquoi Bay in Canada. He 
said the preachers ought always to be ready, 
at the seeond quarterly meeting, to change, 
and I must go in two weeks to Brandon cir- 
cuit. My Vergennes (it should be Fletcher,) 
appointments bein^ already siven out in the 
north part of the circuit to the Bay, where I 
must be the next Sabbath, he directed me to 
take that route; and, after the sabbath, to 
come right on to Brandon. But I had an 
appointment for Tuesday following the Sab 
bath at St. Albans Point, a new place, where 
I had been once, and where several persons 
had been awakened. I went on and nlled all 
the appointments, till I came to this one, on 
the Point. We had the house full, and I 
preached with great freedom, and many were 
weeping. After preaching I proposed to have 
class meeting. A number staid, and several 
found peace in believing. I formed them in- 
to a class, and we had a melting time." 

This was the first class formed in this town, 
xad also the first religious society formed in 
St. Albans. Henry Ryan and Elijah Hed- 
ding were appointed to the circuit the suc- 
ceeding year. During the year the following 
adults were baptised by Henry Ryan : Sam- 
uel Cripper, George Martin, Sally Cleavland, 
and David Crippen. — and in the year 1807, 
Azariah Brooks, Lydia Brooks, Sarah Har- 
rington and Sarah Waters, were baptized by 
Reuben Harris, all of St. Albans. 

Until the year 1809, Methodism was most- 
ly confined to the Point; but their peculiar- 
ity of worship and earnestness brought them 
into notice with the people on this side of 
the Bay. Among the first to go from this 
side to attend methodist meetings on the 
Point, was Mr. Nathan Green. He was pre- 
possessed in their favor by hearing a sermon 
preached by a Methodist minister at the 



house of David Nichols, which was the first 
Methodist sermon preached in town. Wheo 
he returned hbme from the meeting he re- 
marked to his wife ; " Now I know what I 
am — I am a Methodist; that man preached 
just what I believe." I think the first time 
he attended meeting on the Point he wae 
converted ; and, very soon after, with hi» 
wife joined the class. He was appointed 
class-leader, and formed a class in his neigh- 
borhood jiear Georgia Bay, which for some 
time after was a pr^u^hing-place. The ap- 
pointment was afterward removed to Job 
Congers, which for many years was the itin- 
erant's home and chapel. The meeting was 
holden in the barn during the summer, and 
in the house in the winter. The house is still 
standing about 1 mile west of the village, and 
owned by Philip W. Dudos. Many still liv- 
ing remember that old battle-ground of Meth- 
odism in St. Albans. 

At a quarterly meeting held in Stowe, Sept. 
28 and 29, 1811, Nathan Green and J. P. 
Chamberlain received license to preach. The 
former whose memory is intimately linked 
with the early history of St. Albans Method'- 
ism, has gone to his rest. 

John B. Stratton traveled this circuit in 
1812, it being the second year of his travel- 
ling ministry. About this time one of the 
large rooms on the lower floor of the old 
academy-building was fitted up by the Meth- 
odist society for preaching and prayer-meet- 
ing. The quarterly meetings were held in 
the court house, which, at other times, was 
occupied by the Congregational society for 
sabbath worship. 

At the conference of 1813, St. Albans gave 
its name to the circuit. Jacob Beeman and 
Almond Dunbar were the circuit preachers. 

During the fall of 1815, a camp- meeting 
was held between St. Albans village and the 
Bay, under the supervision of Henry Steady 
presiding Elder, and Almond Dunbar, preach- 
er in charge — the result of which was a gen- 
eral awakening throughout the town. As a 
fruit of this awakening the Methodist society 
received 75 on probation. At the succeeding 
quarterly conference, held September 14, 
1815, the official board voted to purchase land 
on St. Albans street, on which to build a 
meeting-house. On the 30th of the same 
month, 7 trustees were elected by the society 
to purchase the ground and superintend the 
building of said meeting-house. The land 
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where the church now stands was then pur- 
chased, and preparations made for the erec- 
tion of the house. It was not completed, 
however, until ahout 1820 or '21. 

In 1815 the St. Albans circuit was divided, 
and the Stowe circuit formed of the eastern 
part. St. Albans circuit at that time includ- 
ed the towns of St. Albans, Swanton, High- 
gate, Sheldon. Westford, Milton, Georgia, 
Colchester, and, I think, several adjacent 
towns ; but can speak positively of the above 
only. 

David Nichols lived in a log-house, a few 
rods north .of the gate of the old cemetery. 
His wife was a devoted Methodist, and the 
preachers made this their stopping-place when 
in town, Mr. Daniel Ryan, a wealthy mer- 
chant,' seemed to cherish a particular antip- 
athy to the ministers, and threatened to 
horse-whip them, if they continued their vis- 
its. He was a large, powerful man, and, al- 
though by no means quarrelsome, his ill-will 
was not to be desired. On a certain evening, 
a little congregation had assembled in the 
humble cabin 'of Mr. Nichols to hear Dow 
preach, when Mr. Ryan came in and insulted 
him by wringing his nose. The men present 
did not interfere; but Mrs. Nichols and a 
grown up daughter, each took an arm of Mr. 
Eyan, and he allowed himself to be led out 
of the house. 

The Methodist church in St. Albans was 
not only the first church built in town, but 
the first Methodist church built on what is 
now comprised by the St. Albans district. 
The methodist church at Waterbury Centre, 
and the old chapel at Highgate, were built 
immediately after. In the year 1824 the St. 
Albans circuit was again dismembered by the 
formation of Sheldon charge. In 1828 the 
Highgate circuit was severed from the St. Al- 
bans circuit ; and again, in 1830, Milton cir- 
cuit was formed from the St. Albans. In 
1832, the Fairfield circuit was formed, in part 
from Sheldon, and part from St. Albans. 
From this date until 1844, St. Albans was a 
station. In 1844, the St. Albans station was 
united with the Highgate circuit, which union 
existed only one year. B. M. Hall was the 
preacher in charge of St. Albans, and John 
Leage of Highgate. From this until 1853, 
St. Albans was returned as a station and 
served respectively by William M. Chipp, 
Orren Gregg, Peter R. Stiner and C. F. Bur- 
dick, who each remained 2 years on the 



charge. In 1853 the circuit Was again unit- 
ed to the Highgate circuit, employing W. A. 
Miller, H. Warner and A. Carroll, as circuit 
preachers, 1864, St. Albans was returned as 
a station, with N. G. Axtell as preacher in 
charge. 1855, M. Witherell and Simeon 
Gardner were appointed to this charge, the 
former serving the village society, the latter 
the society formed at the Bay. 

The following year the Bay society became 
a distinct organization; thus confining the 
limits of St. Albans charge to the village and 
immediate vicinity ; since which the follow- 
ing preachers have been respectively appoint- 
ed to the charge : A. Witherspoon, M. White, 
V. M. Simons and I. Luc^. 

The church edifice erected in 1820 has pass- 
ed through two remodellings, and is the same 
building in which we now worship. The first 
design was according to the old style of church 
architecture, with high box pulpit and galler- 
ies on three sides. The attic was afterwards 
finished ofif into prayer and class rooms. In 
1854 the church edifice was remodelled into 
the style ii> which we now behold it. Until 
the year 1828, this was the only church edi- 
fice in town. Rev. Dr. Smith, for 16 years a 
pastor of the Congregational society in this 
village, was ordained in this building June 4, 
1823, and was probably the only person ever 
ordained in this church edifice. 

PROT. EPISCOPAL OHUECH IN ST. ALBANS. 

Taken mairUy from a ffistorical Discourse by 
the Rev. Ghcerles Fay, D, D, 

BT BBV. J. I. BLISS. 

As early as the year 1812 there were resid- 
ing in St. Albans, a few Episcopal families. 
Five persons (females) of these families were, 
at that time, ^communicants ; but no religious 
privileges were enjoyed by them, in this 
place, till the beginning of the year 1816, at 
which time the Rev. Stephen Beach, then a 
missionary sent to officiate in this county, 
first visited St. Albans, and performed the 
service of the church, and preached in the 
court-house. The preaching in the court- 
house was by invitation from the Congrega- 
tional society, who occupied the house exclu- 
sively. That society having the preceding 
summer dismissed their minister, the Rev 
Mr. Preston invited Mr. Beach to perform the 
service of the church, and to preach in that 
building when it was his turn to officiate in 
St. Albans. This invitation was accepted; 
and, for several succeeding appointments, the 
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members of the Episcopal church united with 
those of the Congregational society. But 
this arrangement soon became unsatisfactory 
to ^he Congregation alists, and the Episcopa^ 
lians withdrew and sought another place of 
worship. Until the following spring Mr. 
Beach continued to preach every fifth Sunday 
gratuitously ; when the sum of $80,00 was 
raised by subscription to compensate him for 
his services, the same proportion of time for 
the year then ensuing; and, August 26th the 
numbers of those who were disposed to favor 
the organization of a parish having become 
somewhat increased, the following compact 
was made and subscribed : 

" We, the subscribers, do voluntarily asso- 
ciate and form ourselves into a society, by the 
name of the Episcopal society in St. Albans, 
and by that name do organize ourselves under 
the first section of an act, entitled * An act 
for the support of the Gospel.* 

St. Albans, Vermont, Aug. 26, 1816. 

Ashbel Smith, Benj.Chandler, Abijah Stone, 
Abner Morton, Samuel Barlow, Orange Fer- 
ris, Joshua Brooks, B. B. Downs, Joseph Car- 
ter, jr., Hubbard Barlow, John Nason, Bing- 
ham Lasell, Abijah Hubbell, Augustin Bry- 
an, John Wood.* 

At this time there was no regular place for 
public worship belonging to the parish, and 
their meetings were sometimes holden in pri- 
vate houses, and sometimes in the upper room 
in the academy. It may be here romarked, 
that the first, and, at this time, the only male 
communicant was Mr. Ashbel Smith, who 
with his wife, had shortly before united with 
the church. Nothing of importance occurred 
in the affairs of the church, unless we men- 
tion the addition of a few members to the 
communion, and the removal of others, until 
the winter of 1818. 

Sometime in the month of February this 
year, several of the members of the church, 
being anxious for a more constant attendance 
on and enjoyment of the worship of the 
church, formed a resolution to meet every 
Sunday ; and, when there was no clergyman 
present, ihat ;the service should be performed 
and a sermon read, by a^ lay member. The 
first of these meetings was held at the house 
of Mr. Ashbel Smith, where about 12 mem- 
bers of tke church, piously disposed, were as- 
sembled. This little number feH most deeply 
their destitute condition, and earnestly im- 
plored the great Head of the church for hds 
blessing upon their infant exertions. . These 
meetings contiuued every Sunday through 



the winter, principally at Mr. Smith's in thi 
day time, and, in the evening, prayer-meet- 
ings were held at Mr. Ferris'. Although the 
church was much spoken against by those 
who were not of her communion, she was not 
without her due proportion of increase. 

In the spring of 1818 the number of com- 
municants was 15. Services on Sundays were 
now held principally in an upper room in the 
academy ; and although the number that usu- 
ally attended was small, the prospects, on the 
whole, were rather encouraging. The affairs 
of the parish were now in a settled condition, 
apparently, and nothing seemed to obstruct a 
gradual increase of its members. 

But things were not to continue long in this 
situation. A few years of uninterrupted qui- 
etness passed swiftly away. Unhappily, in 
the summer of 1821, difficulties which arose 
in connection with the Rev. Mr. Beach, who 
had been settled in the fall of 1818, rector of 
the church in Fairfield, and had also perform- 
ed clerical duties in Sheldon and in this place, 
checked the onward movement. Mr. Beach, 
in the Spring of 1822, voluntarily suspended 
himself from the exercise of his ministry un- 
til the troubles into which he had fallen 
should be settled. The parish, of course, be- 
came destitute of the services of any clergy- 
man ; and, at a time, too, when it was laboring 
under special embarrassments. But the Rev. 
Jordan Gray, a very pious and devoted min- 
ister in Berkshire, visited the parish several 
times during this summer, and proved to them 
a comforter in the midst of their afflictions. 

In the winter following Mr. Beach remov- 
ed from this part of the State, and the Rev 
Mr. Gray was soon after drowned. In the 
death of Mr. Gray, the church in this vicini- 
ty lost a zealous and able advocate of the 
Church, and a pious, consistent and affection- 
ate instructor in the way of righteousness. 

Late in the fall of 1822 the Rev. Elijah 
Brainerd, who had been preaching to the 
congregational society in St. Albans, became 
an Episcopalian, and received deacon's orders 
in the church, and returned to St. Albans to 
officia*^^e as a minister. Mr. Brainerd remain- 
ed in this vicinity about 9 months, during 
which time about half of his services were de- 
voted to this parish. 

In September, 1823, the parish was again 
without a clergyman : but in November fol« 
lowing it was visited by the Rev. Nathan B. 
Burgess, from the diocese of Connecticut, who 
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resigned his parochial charge into the hands 
of the Rev. Joeiah Perry. During the rect- 
orship of Mr. Hoyt, 62 persons were confirm- 
ed, and 88 communicants added. 

The Rev. Mr. Perry continued his services 
into the second year, and then resigned his 
charge. While he was rector, 12 persons 
were confirmed, and 16 communicants added. 

In August, 1848, the Rev. Charles Fay as- 
sumed the rectorship. He remained in charge 
of the parish for the long period of 15 years. 
A gentleman of scholarship, refinement and 
bigh social culture, he possessed unusual gen- 
tleness and kindness of feeling. In his 
thoughtfulness and sympathy for the poor he 
was remarkable. Though more or less inter- 
rupted, during a large share of the time, by 
duties connected with a school, the parish de- 
veloped so much under his care, that the num- 
ber of communicants increased, during his 
rectorship, from 85 to 172, and 143 persons 
were confirmed. 

In April, 1860, the foundations of a new 
stone church were laid ; and, July 25th, the 
beautiful structure was consecrated to the ser- 
vice of Almighty God, by the Rt. Rev. J. H. 
Hopkins, bishop of the diocese. The cost of 
the church when completed was $14,000. 

In April, 1863, the Rev. J. Isham Bliss be- 
came associated with Dr. Fay in the rector- 
ship. Aug. 11th of the same year, Dr. Fay 
resigned his connection with the parish, and 
Mr. Bliss took the sole charge, which he con- 
tinues to retain up to the present date, (April, 
1859.) During his rectorship the church has 
been upholstered and carpeted, and some 
some slight alterations made in the interior. 
Recently a lot of land has been purchased 
near the church for $2,300, with the purpose 
of erecting thereon a Sunday-school chapel 
and rectory. The parish is now in a vigor- 
ous and prosperous condition. There are 142 
families and 207 communicants connected 
with it — 158 having been baptised, and 96 
^nfirmed, during the present rectorship. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH IN ST. ALBAKS. 
BT KES. B. H. SKALLBT. 

As early as the year 1825, there were no 
Eoman Catholics in St. Albans, with the ex- 
ception of a few scattered descendants of 
French Catholics, who were visited at inter- 
vals by French priests from Canada. When 
Rev. J. 0. Callaghan came as missionary to 
Vermont, apd established his residence at 
I^grling^on, in. 1830, he found a few lamilie» 



of Irish and Canadian Catholics in St. Albaas 
and vicinity, to whom be ministered at stat- 
ed intervals until Rev. Wm. I vers undeytook 
the charge some time in 1841. At this period 
the numbers of those professing this faith 
had increased to such an extent, through ia* 
migration from Ireland and Canada, thai tka 
congregation assembling at St. Albana, and 
gathered partly from the neighboring towoi, 
amounted to 1000 ; while there were seveval 
•other congregations, more or less numerous, 
in different parts of Franklin County, Uir 
whose wants the most diligent ministrations 
of one missionary were scarcely adeqoati. 
In 1842 an effort was made, under the sag* 
gestion of Mr. Ivers, to purchase land and 
build a church in some central location in, or 
near the village of St. Albans, for the accom- 
modation of that rapidly increasing congre* 
gation. The means of the people were found 
to be wholly inadequate, however, to the ae- 
complishment of that undertaking, and it 
was abandoned. Not long after that time 
Mr. Ivers left, and this mission was again 
dependant upon the occasional visits of BeT. 
Father O' Callaghan, whose faithful services 
in Vermont have caused his memory to be 
held in veneration by every Catholic within 
her borders. 

In July, 1846, Mr. Wm. H. Hoyt and his 
family embraced the Catholic faith. He had 
been for some years the Protestant Episcopal 
clergyman of St. Albans and was very much 
respected and beloved. 

In June, 1847, Rev. George A. Hamilton 
came to St. Albans and remained in charge 
of the Catholic congregation there until Jan- 
uary, 1850, when he was removed to Milforc^ 
Mass., and subsequently to Charlestown, 
Mass., where he has since erected, on the 
summit of Bunker Hill, one of the fineel 
church edifices in New England. He was a 
native of Missouri, and received his theologi* 
cal education at Rome, where he passed some 
years in the prosecution of his studies. Dur- 
ing the period of his residence at St. Albans, 
hip flock was largely increased by the immi* 
gration of many from other parts of the State, 
and from foreign lands, and by the conver- 
sion of a number of Protestants to. the Cath- 
olic faith ; among whom may be mentioned, 
the late G. G. Smith and his family ; Hon. L. 
B. Hunt, with his first wife, and, at a latei 
period, his second wife, with her daughter; 
B. H. Smalley, Esq^ a well known lawyer of 
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Fraaklin County, with his sbter, Miss Laora 
P. Smalley, aad his whole family, as well as 
his motker-in-law, Mrs. Cynthia Penniman, 
widow «f the late Dr. Jabez Penniman, of 
Colchester, aad whose first husband was £. 
HarviA, aon of Dr. Ebenezer Marvin, of 
Franldin. 

Ia May, 1848, Bev. H«nry Leuaou, (then a 
recent graduate of AU-Haliows College, near 
Dahlia, Ireland, and but just ordained to the 
prieathood, oame to St. Albans and remained 
^ few months, assisting Mr. Hamilton. The 
cUmate of Vermont proving prejudicial to his 
bealtk, he returned to Boston, aad was soon 
after stationed at Newburyport, Mass., where 
kis labors have been eminently successful. 
Ho was a young clergyman of extraordinary 
Msquirements and eloquence. 

la 1848, a lot of Und, with a dwelling- 
iMase, bam and orchard upon it, was procured 
in the Catholics of St Albans, as a site for 
^o ehurck edifice, which they had in contem- 
platioa to erect. The dwelling-house stood 
where^e church is now located ; it was re- 
moved to the present location of the priest's 
residence, and fitted up to serve as a tempo- 
rary church, while the new one was in the 
course of erection, and afterwards changed to 
a dwelling-house again, after which time it 
was occupied as the residence of the priest, 
until the present building was erected in its 
stead. The corner-stone of the proposed new 
church was laid in August, 1849, by Bishop 
McClosky then of Albany N. Y. now Arch- 
bishop of New York. 

la January 1850, Bev. Mr. Hamilton left 
Vermont, and was succeeded by Bev. T. Shah- 
an, who had been admitted to the priesthood 
but a short time previously, and who left in 
August of the same year, Bev, E. McQowan 
taking his place at St. Albans. 

In 1853, Vermont was taken from the Dio- 
cese of Boston, and erected into a separate See, 
«nder the title of the "Diocese of Bur- 
lington", and Bt. Bev. L. DeGroesbriand was 
appointed to its bishopric. 

la 1855, Mr. McGowan left the diocese, and 
Rev. T. Biordan was placed in charge of St 
Albans. His ordination took place in Cleve- 
hud, Ohio, the previous year, and he was the 
first priest who was ordained expressly for 
tho service of the new diocese of Burlington. 
In tiie same year, (1855) Bev. S. Danielou 
came from France to Vermont. He was a 
yoong priest, and was appointed to take 



charge of the French portion of the cojigrega- 
tion at St Albans. In 1856, Mr. Danielou 
was removed, and Bev. F. Clavier sent in his 
place. In the spring of 1858, Mr. Biordan 
was transferred to -the pastoral charge of 
Fairfield, aad Mr. Clavier succeeded him as 
pastor of the whole congregation at S t. Albans. 
While he was at St. Albans the church-edifice 
in that place was completed. It is a very 
large building, the plan is a fine one, and the 
work of construction and completion has been 
very thoroughly accomplished, with the ex- 
ception of the alter, which is not yet com- 
pleted. Although it was not too large for the 
wants of the congregation of St. Albans, they 
were not able to finish the inside for some' 
years. In the summer of 1863, the work was 
resumed which had been so long suspended, 
on account of limited means, and the severe 
pressure of many unfavorable circumstances 
from without, which had operated to discour- 
age and retard them in the work. In the 
spring of 1864, it was brought to its present, 
stage of completion. In August, 1864, the ed- 
ifice was solemnly dedicated by the Bishop of 
Burlington, assisted by the Bishop of Hart- 
ford, and a great number of priests. The Bt. 
Bev. Bishop McFarland of Hartford, deliver- 
ed a very eloquent discourse upon the occa- 
sion. One of the best choirs in Boston, ac- 
companied by Mr. Wilcox, of that city, as or- 
ganist, performed the music of the sacred offi- 
ces appropriate to the ceremonial, in the 
mo3t effective manner. 

In the latter part of the year 1865, Very 
Bev. Z. Druon took the place of Bev. F. Cla- 
vier, as pastor of St. Albans. 

As to the numbers of this congregation, it 
is extremely difficult to give any certain re- 
port. Owing to the migratory habits of some 
of the French Canadians, a portion of that 
part of the congregation is transient and shift- 
ing, and the statistical records consequently 
vary more or less from year to y ear. The past 
20 years have, however, witnessed a constant 
and surprising increase in th«; number of Cath- 
olics belonging to this place. So great in- 
deed has this accession been, that Mr. Druon 
found it necessary, soon after his arrival, to 
divide the congregation, and celebrate Mass 
on Sundays for the French by themselves, 
and for the English-speaking portion bv them- 
selves, in order to furnish seats for the whole 
within the church. It is now in contemplation 
to erect a church for the French congregation 
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of this village, and this will probably be ac- 
complished within a few years. A large pro- 
portion of the Catholic congregation which 
assembles in this place, is composed of young 
people, (descendants of foreign Catholics,) who 
were bom and brought up on the soil, and 
who will compare very favorably with any 
class descended from Americans, for native 
intelligence, education, ii^dustry, morality, 
and piety; while in physical power and en- 
durance, they are greatly superior. The bit- 
ter prejudices, created and fostered by the 
rancorous partizans of the most un-American 
of all our parties, which styled itself par ex- 
cellenct^ the American party, have been proved 
to be cruelly unjust; and the experience of 
the country during the past war has abun- 
dantly demonstrated that the foreign Catho- 
lic population, and their descendants, so far 
from forming a dangerous element in our so- 
ciety, are in fact among its best and most re- 
liable safeguards. Instructed by a clergy 
who abstain from all interferance in political 
matters, except to admonish their people dili- 
gently of their duty to be subject to their ru- 
lers in all obedience ; — taught by the bitter 
experiences of oppression abroad, the value 
of free and liberal institutions here, and un- 
biased by the temptations of ambition, — 
which unfortunately lure too many of our 
fellow-citizens from the paths of rectitude 
and duty, in quest of office, — they are nnl to 
be outdone by any class in the practice of the 
social and domestic virtues, or in the exercise 
of true patriotism. 

BAPTIST CHURCH. 
BT EKT. WM. G. WALKXB. 

; For several years previous to the organiza- 
tion of the Baptist church, there had been a 
number of Baptist families resident in town. 
The most of them were accustomed to worship 
with the Congregational society, by whom 
they were held in high esteem. In the latter 
part of the year 1865, Rev. J. F. Bigelow, 
D.D., came into town, and collecting the Bap- 
tist members together, organized a Baptist 
church. On Dec. 17, 1865, the church met 
in Academy Hall for worship, when Dr. Big- 
elow preached to them the first independent 
Baptist sermon ever preached in town. 

l*he church was orgaized with 26 members, 
and elected as their first officers^ Rev. J. F. 
Bigelow, pastor ; D. M. Walker and Marshall 
Mason, deacons; L. J. Swett, clerk; S. S. 
Robinson, treasurer. The church enjoyed 



the services of Dr. Bigelow till May, 1867, 
when he left for another field of labor. Dr. 
Bigelow was an able preacher, and was held 
in high esteem by the several denominations. 
From the time that Dr. B. left, the church 
was without a pastor till November, 1868. 
During this interval, the church sustained 
the regular services of the church, with preach- 
ing every Sabbath. 

Nov. 15, 1868, Rev. Wm. Q. Walker, of 
New York, a recent graduate of Hamilton 
Theological Seminary, accepted the call of 
the church, and began his labors with them. 
Jan. 27, 1869, a council was convened, by 
which he was publicly ordained and installed 
as pastor. Since he began his labors the 
church has received several additions; the 
congregation and Sabbath-school have nearly 
doubled, and everything is in a flourishing 
condition. The church has organized and 
sustains a fine mission S. School at the 
Western Reserve. The church at present 
worships in the court-house, but intend i» 
build in a few months. ^ 

MAJOR AMOS MOBBILL 
B7 MI88 B. A. BLAI8DKU.. 

Major Morrill, in 1793,with his wife, whose 
maiden name was Peggy Day, 2 daughters 
and 4 sons, moved from Epsom, N. H., to St. 
Albans. His daughter Mary, wife of Gapt. 
John Oilman, settled at the village, and Han- 
nah, wife of James Brackett, at the Bay. 
They were intelligent, worthy helpmates,—* 
meaning something more than helpless, ex- 
pensive weights, when the loom and spinning- 
wheel, were the fashionable instruments of 
music. The names of the sons were Theoph- 
ilus, Amos, William and Jeremiah. The last 
lived and died at St. Albans Point, while 
the others went to different parts of the coun- 
try, where they settled, lived and died. Major 
Morrill bought quite a tract of land for their 
benefit, some of which is still retained in the 
hands of the heirs, having previously admired 
the location when on his way to Canada, in 
Gen. Sullivan's army. He served in the 
Revolutionary war with the rank of Major. 
Unfortunately his papers, which might prob- 
ably have furnished material for history, have 
been destroyed One incident is related of 
him which illustrates something of his char« 
acter : Once being pursued by the Indians^ 
who told him to stop, or they would cut him 
into inch pieces, he replied, " You will have 
to catch me first/' and putting spoxs to his 
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ciorse leaped over a wall beyond their reach. 
Before leaving Canada he had the small-pox, 
vrheu. they considered him so near death, they 
held a consultation to know what it was best 
to do with him. They finally said he was a 
good officer, and they would lake him along, 
and if he died they coul^ easily put him over- 
board. They took him along, and he re- 
covered. He built a substantial stone-house 
at the Bay where he lived, which is owned 
and occupied now by Nelson Buck. He 
buried his wife September, 1800, and died at 
St. Albans village, in January, 1810. 

OAPT. JOHN aiLMAN. 
B7 MISS H. A. BLAISDILL. 

Oapt Gilman, in 1793, with his wife and 
young daughter, accompanied his father-in- 
law, Major Morrill, from Epsom, N. H., to 
St. Albans. Margaret Morrill was his sec- 
ond wife, by whom he had one son. He had 
had 3 daughters and 3 sons by a previous 
marriage. Oapt. Oilman was appointed to 
the militia before 1812. He was honest, in- 
dustrious, frugal, temperate and religious. 
In his house the needy and the stranger found 
a home. He was a well-to-do farmer, and 
also carried on blacksmithing for some time. 
In politics he was a Democrat of the old school. 

He built a large house, which took several 
days to raise, and the settlers came from the 
adjoining towns to assist. This house, finely 
situated on the north of Main street, is now 
occupied by the third generation of the fam- 
ily — the Blaisdells, endeared by association, 
and where 3 heads of the family breathed 
their last. Major Morrill, Capt. John Gilman, 
and J. M. Blaisdell. Capt John Gilman died 
Aug. 31, 1845, in his 76th year. 

. JONATHAN M. BLAISDELL. 
B7 UBS H. A. BLAISDBUL 

Johathan M., son of Harvey and Elizabeth 
Blaisdell, was born March 30, 1789, in Lou- 
don, N. H., being the 11th child of a family 
of 13. His father was a farmer, in comfort- 
able circumstances, bat he, possessing a me- 
chanical turn of mind, learned the carpenter 
and joiner^s trade, and having bought a year 
of his time, came to St. Albans at the age of 
20, in company with a friend, Mr. Smith 
Morrill, and was soon engaged in building 
houses. H« was occupied in the lumbering 
business 1 year, which, owing to losses, did 
not prove lucrative. He was a volunteer in 
1812, and went to Flattsburg, and being anx- 
ious, with some others, to cross the sand-bar 



to the island, attempted to do so before the 
moon was up and came near being drowned. 

At the age of 33 years, he married Mnrga- 
ret Gilman, youngest daughter of Capt. John 
Gilman. He built several houses for himself 
and to rent, but subsequently carried on the 
wheel-wright business and farming. In poll* 
tics, he was an old-fashioned Democrat, when 
democracy meant opposition to slavery, and 
equality of rights. He always took a deep 
interest in the welfare of the country, and 
lived to see the rebellion crushed. His dis- 
position was cheerful and social. He pos- 
sessed a strong mind and will, and was a 
peaceable citizen, but when unjustly assailed 
could defend himself vigorously. His reli- 
gious sentiments were liberal. He died of 
lung-fever, in his 77th year, leaving a widow, 
two daughters and two sons. 

[ I have the following account in his own wordi, 
which I took down from his lips, as he narrated it to 
me some years since. — Ed. ] 

September 14, 1814.— "The day of the 
election at St. Albans, after the election, San- 
ford Gadcomb, Solomon Walbridge, son of the 
old sheriff of St. Albans, and myself, started 
to go to Plattsburgh, as soldiers, on horse- 
back, through Georgia and Milton. At the 
sand-bar there (at Milton) we attempted to 
cross over, having stopped a few moments at 
Fox's tavern, this side of the lake. It was a 
mile across the bar, dark — or only star-light, 
and I told Gadcomb it looked too much lik« 
goin^ to sea horse-back in the night, and I did 
not like to cross. The wind blew strong from 
the north, but Gadcomb thought he could 
cross without difficulty, though trie swells ran 
so high and dashed so upon the shore. We 
urged our horses in witn difficulty, but we 
proceeded till we saw a light ujx)n the opiK)- 
site shore, which we supposed had been ligiit- 
ed to pilot us across, and we advanced till 
about naif way over, when the water began 
to deepen, the swells from the north rolling 
hard against us, till our horses drifting off the 
north side of the bar, were aiioat. Gadcomb 
was forward, I in the middle, Walbridee be- 
hind, each about 3 rods distant. Gadcomb 
undertook to swim his horse forward to shore, 
Walbridge behind, said his horse waited to 
turn round and go back. My hor^e stood 
right up and down — in no swimming con- 
dition. In about two minutes Walbridge 
cried out, ' My horse touches bottom,' and m^ 
horse at once righted in a swimming condi- 
tion and pursued his horse. Meantime I had 
climbed upon the saddle from which I slid 
when my horse lost bottom, and we were soon 
back on the bar again where the water was 
not more than knee-deep to our horses. Gad- 
comb was out of sight and I cried out, ' We are 
on good ground,, but he understood us to cry 
we were m trouble. Walbridge and I came 
out on shore where we entered, when we 
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repeatedly hallooed, and receiving no answer 
from any quarter, supposed Gadcomb was 
drowned and started to go back to Fox's tav- 
ern, but on our way through the swamp, 
moving alone slowTy near the shore, we heard 
somebody halloo, and answered. The halloo 
was kept up back and forth till we found itf 
was Gadcomb, who had swam ashore, on the 
Point, north, below us, and landed on the 
most dismal part of the swamp. We waited 
till he came up to us, when we all returned 
to the tavern wet as water could make us, 
and remained a Lout two hours, till the moon 
was up, and about a hundred had collected 
to cross ; so that when we crossed, which at 
length was nicely done, the line of them reach- 
ed clear across the bar. After we got over 
the bar, we went up to the old landlord's who 
kept tavern on South Island, where we stayed 
the remainder of the night. While here, the 
landlord stated that he noped we should get 
whipped by the British, and that all would 
get off from the bar who attempted to cross. 
This raised my ideas, and I told him we 
should hear no such talk on our route, that 
we were going to Plattsburgh to fight for our 
country, and we could fignt before we gof 
there, if necessary, and the effect was sufficient 
to stop that tory's noise. 

We went down the next morning and wait- 
ed for a sloop to take ns across. About 2 
o'clock, P. M., the sloop arrived and took us 
over to Plattsburgh. This was Wednesday. 
We remained there * in battle ' till Sunday 
night. Sunday, the last day of the battle, 
the British forded the river against what is 
called Pike's old encampment, with their 
whole force, 13,000 strong. They forded the 
river, and advanced into the pine plains, 
where the Vermont ana New York volun- 
teers were distant about 80 or 100 rods. The 
woods were full of Vermont and New York 
volunteers, every man fighting for himself, 
all on the Irishman's own hook, and we were 
so hard upon them that they were compelled 
to retreat, and we pursued them like a band 
of blood-hounds back to the river, their dead 
and wounded scattered along the way. In 
crossing the river they lost many guns and 
some oi the men floated down stream, — re- 
treating up the river, the enemy were soon, 
however, out of our sight. That night they 
retreated back to Canada, leaving a good 
many deserters m the village of Plattsburgh. 
On their camp-ground their supplies were 
many of them left. On Sunday, the winding 
up battle-day, about 200 of us went down 
from Pike's encampment toward our fort, and 
when we could see a picket guard on the oth- 
er side of the river, we would fire at him, and 
when we could not see a redcoat to fire at, 
still we would all fire, so as to have the ene- 
my understand the woods were all full of sol- 
diers for two miles in length along the shore, 
and when we got opposite Plattsburgh village 
and attempted to cross the bridge, the British 
poured in a volley upon us. Only one was 
wounded, the bullets passing directly over 
uar heads, one bullet passing within 12 inch- 



es of me, cutting off a little twi^ so I could 
see where the little fellow had tripped along. 
We returned up the river the same way as 
we came down. 

THE BLACK SVAKB. 

A notorious smuggling boat, in the time 
of the embargo of .1808, was called " The 
Black Snake." Its s^zure, during this year, 
resulted in the murder of Elias Brake, Jona- 
than Ormsby and Asa Marsh, and the ezecQ^ 
tion, by hanging, of Cyrus B. Dean — the par- 
ticulars of which are given in this paper. 

The embargo which was laid upon the for- 
eign trade of the United States by act of Con- 
gress, passed Dec. 22, 1807, was productive 
of wide-spread ruin and distress. This meas- 
ure was,, deemed indispensable by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Jefferson, as a just retaliation for 
the course pursued by Great Britain, in the 
seizure of our vessels, the plunder of oar 
commerce, and the impressment of our sea- 
men. This total annihilation of commerce, 
threatening bankruptcy and ruin to so many 
of the merchants, and checking at once the 
flow of produce from the interior to the sea- 
board, bore with peculiar hardship upon 
the people, and tried their patriotism to the 
utmost. 

Its effect was to greatly increase the price 
of foreign commodities, and render our own 
nearly valueless. There being no outlet to 
the latter, they accumulated in the market, 
and often could not be sold for a sum sufficient 
to pay for the cost of transportation. For- 
eign goods, particularly the staples which the 
people had come to consider as among the nec- 
essaries of life, being shut out entirely, prices 
soon rose to such a height that those in mod- 
erate circumstances found themselves, obliged 
to dispense with them altogether. As might 
be expected, there arose a tempestuous oppo- 
sition to the embargo in all parts of the coun* 
try. A portion of the people, at least, seem- 
ed to overlook and palliate the gross insults 
of England, which caused the enactment of 
the law. They seemed to forget the loss of 
one thousand merchant ships, and the impreea- 
ment of six thousand of our seamen. Under 
the tremendous pressure with which the em- 
bargo bore upon the people, the opposition to 
president Jefferson's policy became in New 
England exceedingly bold and fierce. The 
federal newspapers teemed with articles most 
inflammatory in tiieir character, and Mr. Jef- 
ferson and his cabinet were denounced in 
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rimonioas editorials, and lampooned in dog- 
garal yerse. A specimen of the latter, to the 
tune of Yankee Doodle, commenced m fol- 
lows: 

** Brother K&tlian *• nation mad— 
I think am how h« 'a right, sinH* 
JCamma 'a sick, and sister 's sad, 
And I *a right hot to fight, sirs." 

Fnrther on we are let into the cause of the 
difficulty : 

** For I *fB no 'lasses for to eat 
Along with pumpkin pie, sirs." 

The verses close with some yery flippant ad- 
vice to president Jefferson : 

** Now, Tom, take ott the embargo foon, 
And Nate and I wiU thank ye.*' 

Among the interests of the country which 
were called to their full share of suffering was 
that of the manufacture of ashes. This was, 
indeed, a humhle and limited branch of in- 
ilustry, but one of great importance to the 
newly settled timber-region- of northern Ver- 
mont. . Many of the towns might fairly be 
iaid to be receiying only their first popula- 
tion. The settlers, like the pioneers of all 
new countries, brought but little with them. 
Their own strong arms were their main reli- 
ance. As soon as a cabin had been erected 
to shelter their families, they commenced the 
clearing away of the forest, and the opening 
up of Uie fields from which to obtain a sub- 
sistence. The tall and stately trees fell before 
the repeated strokes of the aze — they were 
cut into convenient lengths, rolled into heaps, 
and consumed to ashes. These were careful- 
ly saved, conveyed to the nearest store, and 
ezdianged for provisions and necessary arti- 
cles. Hany settlers, in remote places, far in- 
to the wilderness, found it expedient to work 
their ashes into black salt-s — thus lightening 
the labor of transportation. In this form they 
were conveyed distances of from 10 to 20 
miles, to a market. In some instances, 
where settlers were too poor to own a team, 
they have been known to take a bag of salts 
mpon their back to the nearest store. It was 
fortunate for these hardy pioneers, that pot- 
ashes, during all this time, brought a remun- 
erating price in the not remote market of 
Montreal. While awaiting the growth of 
their first crops, serious inconvenience, and 
probably much actual suffering would have 
ensied, but for this. The little stores in the 
country towns each had its ashery, and all 
were eager to purchase. Upon the sales of 



their pot and pearl ashes in Montreal, they 
depended almost entirely for the means of re- 
mittance to their creditors in the American 
cities. So important was this traffic, that in 
most of the interior towns of Vermont, dur- 
ing the greater portion of the year, not a dol- 
lar in money could be raised, except from the 
sale of ashes. Without this, goods or provis- 
ions could not have been imported — taxes 
could not have been collected, and the coun- 
try must have been greatly impeded in its ad- 
vance and prosperity. The embargo, there- 
fore, inflicted upon this interest a destructive 
blow. The merchants had large stocks of 
ashes on hand, and more or less amount due 
from the settlers which was payable in that 
commodity. With ruin staring them in the 
face, the temptation to run their ashes across 
the line to Montreal was too great for the 
patriotism of the most of them, and smug- 
gling was commenced on an extensive scale. 
To counteract and repress this a numerous 
force of revenue officials was posted along the 
frontier, to which were shortly added guards 
at different points, from the militia. The ex- 
tent to whicli party spirit was at that time 
carried greatly favored the smuggler. The 
federalists were his friends. In their utter 
abhorrence of president Jefferson's adminis- 
tration of the embargo, the most of them were 
ready to notify the smuggler of the advent of 
the custom-house officer — to guide him to a 
place of safety, or to secrete his goods upon 
their own premises. No informer ever arose 
from the ranks of the federalists ; so much was 
certain, and where direct aid might not be ob- 
tained, the smuggler knew that he was safe 
from betrayal. But, on the other hand, the 
democrats, the supporters of Mr. Jefferson, fa- 
vored the enforcement of the law. They sid- 
ed with the revenue officials, and many of 
them were active in giving information of the 
places where smuggled goods or property 
were concealed. Loads of pot-ash, or droves 
of cattle, would sometimes be accompanied 
with a force sufficient to overawe the custom- 
house officers, and prevent all attempts at sei- 
zure. At other times the officers of the gov- 
ernment would rally their democratic friends 
in sufficient numbers to bear down all oppo- 
sition, and to seize and carry away the prop- 
erty. Collisions of this kind were not unfre- 
quent, in several of which serious wounds 

were received, and in one case the result was 

death. Large quantities of ashes wer« 
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brought to the ports of Lake Champlain, and 
sold at a small price to speculating smugglers, 
who stood ready iK) purchase. This beautiful 
lake, with its secluded bays, shady nooks and 
uninhabited islands, offered a convenient 
highway to the smuggling boat, which moved 
only at night, and remained qu\et by day. — 
Major Charles K. Williams, of Rutland, since 
chief justice and governor of the State, was 
stationed with a militia force, at the impor- 
tant post of Windmill-point, on the western 
ahore of Alburgh. 

The late Doct. Jabez Penniman, of Colches- 
ter, was collector of the customs. A twelve- 
oared cutter, called the Fly, belonging to 
the custom-house department, cruized about 
the outlet of the Lake, and smuggling in that 
direction became uncertain and dangerous. — 
Peerless among the boats engaged in smug- 
gling was the terrible " Black Snake." With 
a arew of powerful and desperate men, thor- 
oughly armed, she had for months deiied the 
government officials. Either by stealthily 
eluding their vigilance, or by overawing them 
by a display of hostile force, she had contin- 
ued to freight large quantities of pot- ashes 
across the line to Canada. They had had, at 
no time, a force at their command sufficient 
to render prudent an attempt to seize the au- 
dacious craft. 

Doctor John Stoddard, of St. Albans, a mer- 
chant and well-known smuggler employed 
the Black Snake to transport ashes from St. 
Albans Bay into Canada. Their course lay 
around the end of St. Albans Point, thence 
along the eastern shore of the Lake to Ma- 
quam creek — upon this, one and a half miles, 
to a narrow strait connecting with Charcoal 
creek. Here they were obliged to lighten 
their boat by removing a portion of her load- 
ing to smaller ones. They then floated into 
Charcoal creek — down this into Missisquoi 
ri^er — thence, down the river to its mouth — 
across Missisquoi bay to Cook's bay in Cana- 
da, to a place now called Hilliker's Landing, 
about 1 mile north of the village of Alburgh 
Springs. The boat had made several trips 
with complete success, but was at length en- 
countered by officer Joseph Stannard, who 
commanded the crew, in the name of the Unit- 
ed States, to surrender. Stoddard was on 
board, and persuaded the men to exert them- 
selves at their oars. Stannard, being without 
force to back his demand, was compelled to 
witness their safe escape across the line into 



Canada. But the officers of the government 
were now fully determined upon her capture; 
The Black Snake was built to run as a ferry* 
boat between Charlotte, Vt. and Essex, N. Y., 
and was used some time for this purpose.—* 
Her length was 40 feet — ^width 14 feet — sidei 
straight and high— depth 4^ feet. She had 
7 oars on a side, sharp bow and square stem 
— a forecastle, but no cabin. She had a mast 
and 1 sail ; was steered by a rudder, was nev- 
er painted, but besmeared with tar, which 
gave her a black appearance. John and Eze- 
kiel Taylor, of Caldwell's Manor in Canada, 
puchased her to run as a smuggling boat; 
but when the trips became dangerous, they 
employed a man by the name of William 
Mudgett to navigate her. As she could carry 
nearly 100 barrels of pot-ashes, at a freight 
of 5 or 6 dollars per barrel, the enterprise wae 
a paying one, and justified some risk. But 
her audacious career was drawing to a dose. 
The collector, Doct. Penniman, applied to ma- 
jor Williams for a detachment of men to pro- 
ceed in the revenue cutter called the Fly, to 
find and capture her. Aug. 1, 1808, Lieut. 
Daniel Farrington, of Brandon, a discreet and 
competent officer, Serg't David B. Johnson, 
and 12 infantry privates, were detailed for 
the service. 

The Black Snake had crossed the line from 
Canada the previous night, and had gone np 
the Lake. Her crew consisted of Truman 
Mudgett, captain ; Samuel L. Mott, William 
Nokes, Elkanah Perkins, Slocum Clark, Josh- 
ua Day, Josiah Pease and Cyrus B. Dean.— 
The men were to be paid by the Captain |8, 
to $10, per trip. Each man had a gun, and 
they were provided with spike -poles to keep 
off the revenue boats — several clubs 3 feet in 
length — a basket of stones of the size of a 
man's fist. They had, also, a large gun, call- 
ed a wall-piece, or blunderbuss, the barrel of 
which was 8 feet and 2 inches long, and l)-th 
diameter in the bore, which carried 15 bullets. 

On coming from Canada they avowed their 
determination to fight their way back. They 
were not very well supplied with ammuni- 
tion, but had a *jug containing 2 gallons of 
rum. Under cover of the night, they pro- 
ceeded to Martin's Bay, on the eastern shore 
of North Hero, where they lay in seclusion 
through the day, and during the night went 
to the mouth of Onion river, where they ar- 
rived at sun -rise. They kept on up the river, 

and reached a place called Joy's Landing, 3 
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miles or so from Burlington, aboat noon. — 
They drew their boat on shore some 60 rods 
above this. Madgett ordered the men to 
clean and oil their guns, and to put in new 
flints, where they were needed. He then pro- 
ceeded in quest of provisions and ammuni- 
tion, and returned with a supply toward eve- 
ning. They shortly after this received tid- 
ings that the revenue boat was coming. Two 
men from Burlington, whose names were not 
given, came to the landing and informed the 
smugglers that they would not give the boat a 
load, as they were iuformed the revenue cut- 
ter was coming to take her. Mott showed 
them the big gun, when one of them said ht 
would give the crew 10 gallons of rum if they 
would go down the river and take the reve- 
enue boat. Day and Perkins objected, when 
the men took Mudgett aside and conferred 
with him, after which several of the crew 
were set to work running bullets, at which 
they worked all night. The smuggling party 
were here joined by Francis Ledgard and Da- 
vid Sheffield, increasing their number to ten. 

On Monday evening the Fly proceeded to 
the southerly end of Hog Island, where they 
remained until morning. On Tuesday they 
proceeded along the easterly shore of North 
Hero, after passing which, and when opposite 
Middle Hero, a man upon the shore waved 
his handkerchief. They came to, and were 
informed by him that the Black Snake had 
gone up Onion River. He also gave them 
the names of those on board. On Wednesday 
morning the Fly went up the river to Joy's 
Landing, where the Lieutenant was informed 
by Asa Rice, that the Black Snake lay some 
60 rods above. They then rowed up the riv- 
er, and, turning a small bend in the beach, 
came to the place where she lay : one end of 
her was on shore, fastened to some bushes. — 
Mudgett stood upon the beach, a few feet 
from her, witti a gun in his hand. He call- 
ed to the revenue boat not to land ; but they, 
disregarding his attempt to intimidate them, 
ran in immediately along-side, between the 
Black Snake and the shore. Mudgett retreat- 
ed a few steps, but kept on threatening, and 
said : " Don't lay hands on that boat. I 
swear by O — d I will blow the first man's 
brains out who lays hands on her." Lieut. 
Farrington, who seems to have been a brave 
and prudent man, with several men then step- 
ped on board the Black Snake, when Mott 
came forward with the big gun, and resting 



it in the crotch of a small tree, pointed to 
where the Liutenant was standing. As the 
two boats were about to cast off, Mudgett 
came to *the bank and cried to bis men : 
" Come on, boys ! parade yourselves I yoa 
are all cowards t they are going to carry the 
boat off 1" Ledgard came and called, in what 
was denominated, in the testimony given in 
the trial, a Methodist tone of voice : " Lien* 
tenant, prepare to meet your God! Your 
blood shall be spilt before you get out of the 
river !" The smuggling crew, with the ez* 
ception of Day and Perkins, walked along 
the bank, using defiant and threatening lan- 
guage, as the boats were going down the riv- 
er. The Fly came up to Joy's Landing to re- 
ceive Mr. Rice, and take him across the river. 
Before they had landed upon the opposite 
side, there was a gun fired, the ball of which 
passed between the boats. Just as the Fly 
struclE the shore, a second gun was fired, the 
ball of which passed through the stern, six 
inches from the Lieutenant's legs. Several 
guns were fired at the Black Snake, on board 
of which was Sergeant Johnson and 6 men. 
On the Fly, as Ellis Drake, of Clarendon, one 
of the soldiers of Lieut. Farrington, was step- 
ping aft to take the helm, he was struck in 
the head by two balls, and killed instantly. 
The crews of the two boats were about to fire, 
when the Lieutenant said : " Do not fire ! run 
to the south shore 1" This done, they landed, 
and were met by Capt. Jonathan Ormsby, a 
citizen of that part of Burlington, who in- 
quired " why he did not arrest these men, 
who were violating the laws of their coun- 
try?" The party ascended the bank, and 
had passed a few rods up the road, when the 
large gun was discharged, with its load of 15 
bullets, slugs and buck-shot. Capt. Ormsby 
fell, pierced by 5 balls, exclaiming : " Lord, 
have mercy on me ! I am a dead man !" and 
instantly expired. Asa Marsh, one of the 
soldiers of Lieut. Farrington, a resident of 
Rutland, received 2 balls in his breast, a buck- 
shot in his right. shoulder, and gasped once 
or twice, and died. Lieut. Farrington, who 
had refrained with so much patience from or- 
dering his men to fire, was severely wounded. 
A shot went through the left arm, just above 
the elbow — another through the right should- 
er, and a bullet wounded him in the forehead, 
and lodged in his hat. 

Sergeant Johnson, upon this, made a dash 
upon the smugglers, and they were all taken 
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into custx>dy, with the exception of Mott and 
Pease, and guarded until the arrival of the 
States Attorney, when they were taken to 
the village of Burlington and committed to 
prison. There was no resistance offered ex- 
cept by Dean, who threw Mr. Bice when he 
attempted to apprehend him ; and, although 
tied with cords, he afterward contrived to get 
loose and escape through a window — but was 
secured. Pease was apprehended on Hog Isl- 
and, by Capt. Harmon, and Mott by the 
agency of Asa Buckley, Esq., of Sheldon, at 
Hatley, C. E., and imprisoned at Burlington. 
* The greatest excitement now prevailed 
throughout the entire region. The people were 
horror-stricken at crimes like these, in the hith- 
erto quiet and peaceable State of Vermont. 
They called upon the authorities of the State 
to maintain, inviolate, the dignityof the out- 
raged law, and to let its tremendous penal- 
ties follow speedily and sure. The funeral of 
the three murdered men took place at the vil- 
lage of Burlington on Thursday, Aug. 4th. 
The remains were escorted by the militia com- 
pany of Burlington, under the command of 
Capt. Justus Warner, to the court-house, 
where religions services were conducted, and 
an able and impressive discourse was deliver- 
ed by the Rev. Samuel Williams, LL. D., the 
historian of Vermont. A crowd of people 
from Burlington and the adjacent towns was 
in attendance. The rancor of political feel- 
ing was greatly increased by the events which 
have been detailed. The annual State elec- 
tion being near at hand, the democratic pa- 
pers charged upon the federal party in and 
about Burlington, an indifference to the great 
crimes which had been committed, if they did 
not even sympathize with the murderers. A 
flaming hand-bill, headed by three coffins, 
was scattered over the State, and copied into 
the democratic papers, in which " respectable 
federalists" were charged with attempting " to 
screen the assassins, and throw the whole 
weight of guilt upon the government." That 
nome had said that ** Peni^iman had sent a 
military force to capture an empty boat, that 
they were glad at what had been done" — 
others, that " the officers of the government 
alone were to blame," and that * old Penni- 
man ought to be hanged' — that " some of the 
principal merchants of Burlington furnished 
the insurgents with powder and ball for ihe 
express purpose of performing this bloody 
work." This was indignantly denied by the 



federalists ; nor is it at all probable that it 
was to any extent true. The rash expressions 
of heated and violent men are never to i>e re- 
garded «8 the sober conviction of the ^reat 
mass, with which, for the time, they n^j be 
associated. 

The authorities of the State acted with 
prbmptness and celerity. On Tuesday, Aug. 
23d, less than three weeks from the tims of 
the affray, the supreme court was convened 
in special session at Burlington. There were 
present Hon. ftoyal Tyler, chief judge, Hon. 
Theophilus Harrington and Hon. Jonas Ga- 
lusha, assistant judges ; William Chase Har- 
rington, Esq., States attorney ; David Fay 
and Cornelius P. Van Ness, Esqrs., associate 
counsel for the prosecution : Bates Turner 
and Amos Marsh, Esqrs., were counsel for the 
prisoners. 

In his charge to the grand jury Chief jus- 
tice Tyler alluded to the general dismay — ^tbe 
" agitation of the public mind that prevail- 
ed" — " that some were ready to condemn the 
accused unheard, while others, perhaps, were 
disposed to excuse, and if not to excuse, to 
palliate." He said to the jury, that " if, in 
some moments of levity, any of you have 
thought that the primary laws of society^ 
made for the preservation of human life, 
ought on this occasion to be relaxed, and to 
be accommodated to certain supposed exigen* 
cies of the times, purify yourselves from these 
prejudices." 

On Friday, August 26th, the grand jury re- 
turned a bill of indictment against Samuel I. 
Mott, of Alburgh, Wm. Noaks, Slocum Clark 
and Truman Mudgett, of Highgate, Cyrus B. 
Dean and Josiah Pease, of Swan ton, David 
Sheffield, of Colchester, and Francis Ledgard, 
of Milton. The trial of Samuel I. Mott com- 
menced on Monday, Aug. 29th, and closed on 
Thursday evening, with a verdict of guilty 
of murder. On Friday, Sept. 2d, Cyrus B. 
Dean was put to the bar for trial ; but the 
challenges peremptory, and for lavor, were 
so numerous, that after an ineffectual attempt 
to fill up the panel, the court ordered a new 
venire for petit jurors, and adjourned until 
Saturday morning, when the trial commenc- 
ed, and wa9 closed on Monday, with a verdict 
of guilty of murder. Wednesday and Thurs- 
day the court were occnpied with the trial of 
David Sheffield. Jireh Isham and Ethan Al- 
len, jr., being called as talesmen, both declar- 
ed that they had formed an opinion, that 
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Ihese men ought not to be punished. A ver- 
dict of guilty of murder was returned on Fri- 
day morning. Mr. States attorney Harring- 
ton, in his remarks to the jury on the trial of 
Bean, said : '* It is painful to find that party 
spirit, in this part of the United States, has 
alieady assumed an alarming attitude. Have* 
we not seen, in the commencement of this 
present trial, measures taken and pursued by 
tiie prisoners' counsel to sweep every repnb-* 
lican juror from the panel by peremptory 
^allenge? Have we not re{>eatedly heard 
tiiis question asked : * Is such a juror a repub- 
lican or a federalist ? If the former he must 
not sit — if the latter he will answer our pur- 
poee.' " On Friday afternoon a motion in 
arrest of judgment, and for a new trial in the 
ease of Mott, was argued ; and on the follow- 
ing day a similar motion in the case of Dean 
and Sheffield. New trials were granted to 
Mott and Sheffield, and Dean was sentenced 
to be hung on Friday, October 28th. A res- 
pite, however, of two weeks, was given to the 
wretched man, by the governor. On Friday, 
Nov. 11th, at 12 o'clock, he was conducted 
to the court-house, where a solemn and appro- 
priate discourse was delivered by the Rev. 
Truman Baldwin, of Charlotte. After the 
religious services, he was conveyed to the 
place of execution, which was situated a few 
rods west of the present burial-ground in Bur- 
lington, and, at 3 o'clock, p. m., was swung 
off. He exhibited to the last a degree of har- 
dihood and careless.unconcem, perhaps never 
•quailed in this part of the country, and sad- 
ly contrasting with the mournful solemnity 
of the occasion. It was estimated that there 
were 10,000 spectators present. No more tri- 
als took place at the special term of the court. 
At the regular term in January, 1809, 
Mudgett was tried ; but the jury, in his case, 
did not agree. He was remanded to prison, 
and at the term of the court in January, 1810, 
a nolle prosequi was entered in his case by the 
State, and he was discharged. Mott, Shef- 
field and Ledgard, at the January term in 
1809, were convicted of manslaughter. Mott 
Kud Sheffield were sentenced to stand 1 hour 
in the pillory, to receive 50 lashes each on his 
bare back, to be confined 10 years in the 
States prison, and to pay all costs of prosecu- 
tion. Ledgard's sentence was the sam^, with 
tiM exception of the 50 stripes. These con- 
victs were all received at the Vermont State 
prison on the Ist day of June, 1809, it being 



the 2d day after the prison was opened for 
the reception of prisoners. Ledgard was 
pardoned by the governor, Nov. 12, Mil ; 
Sheffield, Nov. 4, 1815 ; andl Mott, Oct. 15, 
16, 1817. 

Thus closes the account of the career of 
these lawless and desperate men. No one of 
them is known to have regained, to any ex- 
tent, the reputation lost by this bloody crime. 
They removed either to Canada, or to distant 
portions of this country, and' most, if not all,, 
died as they deserved, in obscurity, neglect 
and poverty, 

JXrS-£ TBAIinHO IH VEMffOHT. 
A SmoOoMio HisvoET bt L.- L. Putohkb. 

A distinguished Scottish writer has said^ 
that •* nothing is trivial which throws light 
upon history." I quote this remark for the 
reason, that some may be wondering what 
can be made of a subject so trite and common 
as the one which I have chosen ; while others 
may go so far as to deem it hardly equal to 
the dignity of a discussion. I will say fur- 
ther, that history is not always occupied in 
the narrative of great events. It is not » 
mere catalogue of mighty deeds and illustri- 
ous achievements. History does not walk 
upon stilts, communing alone with demi-gods 
and heroes. Her mission lies with the hum- 
ble as well as with the lofty, and regards the 
social status, no less than the national polity. 
That history of a commonwealth which should 
refrain from portraying the home-life of its 
people, would fall far short of all just expec- 
tation, and would be accounted altogether 
unsatisfactory and incomplete. There are 
many things which influence a state in its 
progress and contribute to shape its destinies, 
which, isolated by themselves, appear to be 
of little importance. Of this character are 
the manners, habits, customs — the songs, 
sports and pastimes of a people, which, what- 
ever we may think of them, are nevertheless 
legitimate and indispensable subjects of his- 
toric record. 

June training — what shall I say of it. 
Venerable old humbug — admirable burlesque 
of every thing military. Apotheosis of the 
cocked hat and the peacock's feather, the gor- 
geous epaulette and the gay cockade. Holi- 
•day of holidays, with its fumes of burnt gun- 
powder, root-beer and gingerbread ; with the 
shrieking of the wry-necked fife and the 
pounding of the old tub-drum. Saturnalia of 
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fun, frolic and roystering good humor, jovial, 
grotesque, obstreperous, grand carnival of 
fizE-pop^BANG ! Such was June training in 
th« olden time. The first Tuesday in June 
was the day fixed by the laws of the State, for 
the annual inspection and drill. Its coming 
has been anxiously awaited. With the earli- 
est streak of dawn, squads of the younger 
and more ardent soldiery assembled in front 
of the dwellings of their principal officers, to 
fire a morning salute. The report of the 
heavily locuied guns rung out upon the still, 
clear air of morning, roaring down the vallies, 
and awakening a thousand echoes along the 
hill-sides, rousing whole neighborhoods pre- 
maturely, to the glories and the fatigues of 
the day. The officer thus honored appeared 
in his door-way in dishabille, and invited his 
comrades in arms to enter and partake of re- 
freshments which had been provided over 
right, in anticipation of the visit. The staple 
refreshment was whisky, and under its in- 
fluence, a continued popping of fire-arms was 
kept up, until some time after sunrise. But 
at length, there is a movement toward the 
village where the training is to be holden. 
People of all ages, many with arms and more 
Without, in wagons, on horseback and on foot, 
are passing along the highways and coming 
in across-lots. In they come excited and 
mirthful. The village is soon alive with men 
and boys. The taverns, stores and shops are 
full. The har-keepers in their shirt- sleeves are 
doing a lively business, and the music of the 
toddy-stick is incessant. Among the drinks of 
the old time was blackstrap, a compound of 
rum and molasses, which was quite too popu- 
lar with the young men and boys, many of 
whom were, by its use, started upon a career of 
intemperance and ruin. The street shows a 
motley crowd, swaying hither and thither as 
some new object of excitement turns up. Flags 
flutter, drums rattle, and arms glisten in the 
sun-beams. In the parlor of the hotel sit the 
commissioned officers, stiff and stately in their 
unaccustomed toggery. In a corner near by 
stands a table, spread with the inevitable de- 
canters, at which the guests are invited to 
help themselves. The white-haired old sol- 
diers of the Revolution come round, and are 
among those wlio require no second invitation. 
At length the long roll sounds from fhe drums, 
the orderly serjeant comes upon the scene 
armed with a«pontoon, and calls on every 
man to fall in. The squad marches up and 



down the street, rapidly augmenting in nam* 
hers, and is finally paraded upon the green. 
A sergeant, with the music and a detachment 
of men, is then sent to the hotel to escort the 
officers to the ground. They soon appear 
upon the piazza, the observed of all observers. 
On they come, keeping step to the strains oi 
soul-stirring music, and with a heavy fringe 
of tatter-de-malion boys upon either flank 
and rear. The rank and file receive them with 
presented arms, and the captain assumes the 
command. The orderly sergeant is summon- 
ed to the front and calls the roll. On one 
occasion, a serjeant commenced calling out 
his own name, but was stopped by the ciq^* 
tain who said to him, what do you do that 
for — did'nt you know that you are here? 
Roll call being over, the musket drill, or as it 
was called, the manual exercise commences. 
A veteran of the Revolution stands in front 
acting as fugleman, and the men are taught 
to imitate his motions. The line exhibits a 
terrific array of guns, clubs, umbrellas and 
pitchfork handles. Of the former, the most 
common is the old French gun of the Revolu- 
tion, a serviceable piece with bands and trim- 
mings of iron. Next comes the British gun, 
or as they were called, the king*9 arms, a 
handsome article with brass mountings. — 
Then come hunting guns, rifles, shot-guns and 
sporting-pieces, no two of which are alike. 
Occasionally might be seen a gun nearly 7 
feet in length, used by hunters, and highly 
prized, for bringing down game at long dis- 
tances. Dr. John Warner, of St. Albans, had 
a famous gun of this description. This was 
the weapon with which he fought in the 
memorable battle of Bennington, and which, 
by repeated firing, became so hot that it could 
no longer be holden. He had captured, early 
in the day, seven Hessian prisoners with their 
guns. One of these he took, and with it fought 
the battle to its bloody close. The Doctor's 
old gun was carried to the trainings by one 
of his sons, the late Mr. Isaac Warner. 

On one of the regimental muster days, 
while the inspection of arms and equipments 
was progressing, the officers in their tnrn 
came to young Warner. The inspecting gen- 
eral took his gun in hand, examined it and 
said, " This looks like a good gun, it- has a 
good lock and it is a mighty long one too,7— 
can yon kill anything with it?" " Yes," said 
young Warner " I can kill a deer at 40 rods, 
and a tory twice as far." Dr. Warner wm 
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among the most noted hunters of his day. 
Not one of those, however, who waste powder 
«nd ball upon birds and squirrels ; this, for 
Mm, would have been small business, except 
when they were wanted to supply his table. 
Bat let a marauding bear, or prowling wolf, 
'venture into the settlement, and Dr. Warner 
was the manix> take to the track, and lucky 
indeed was'tiio animal that escaped the con- 
tents of the famed Beven footer. A catamount 
invaded his premises one night, and purloin- 
ed from its pea the fatting calf. In the morn- 
ing on discovering his loss, the Doctor took 
down his gun, and accompanied by his val- 
orous and trusty dog, started in pursuit. He 
came upon the animal quietly making a 
l>reakfast upon the calf. A shot, badly 
wounded but did not disable him. The Doc- 
tor loaded *and came up a second time, fired, 
and drove a charge of lead clean through his 
body, — yet the animal with the tenacity of 
life characteristic of his species, although 
writhing in agony and bleeding profusely, 
was still able to make off. The dog now 
pressed him closely and he went up into a 
tree. A third shot inflicted a terrible wound 
in the side of his head, destroying an eye and 
rendering him frantic with rage and desper- 
ation. He came rapidly down the tree, and 
set npom the Doctor with the energy of des- 
pair. The fight was exciting, but with the 
aid of the dog, who diverted the attention of 
the catamount by a prompt attack upon his 
rear, the Doctor was enabled to break his scull 
with a club. 

In the season of deer-hunting, the Doctor, 
with his boys, would frequently take to the 
woods in the morning, and return at evening 
with the carcasses of five deer. 

The Doctor was a firm democrat, and his 
vote for the regularly nominated ticket, ex- 
cept upon a great emergency, could always 
be relied upon. The democratic party had 
become a majority in the state, and had elect- 
ed their entire ticket with the exception of 
tiie governor. The Hon. Isaac Tichenor, the 
federal candidate, was a formidable antago- 
nist. By his great personal popularity and 
adroitness in managing the canvass, he con- 
tinued td detach democratic votes sufficient to 
insure a re-election. The democratic leaders 
were greatly chagrined at this, and redoub- 
led their efforts for his defeat. A great train- 
ing was holden at St. Albans which was at- 
tended by Gov. Tichenor, who reviewed the 



troops and made them a speech. No man 
could do this better. He was a polished gen- 
tleman of the old school, and had the rare 
gift of knowing just what to say, whatever 
might be the occasion. The hotel where he 
stopped was filled with people, among whom 
he circulated blandly, with a grasp of the 
hand and a kind word for each. The leading 
democrats were watching closely and grow- 
ing uneasy and nervous. They were exceed- 
ingly disturbed on seeing Dr. Warner, that 
redoubtable old democrat, taken into the gov- 
ernor's private room. The Doctor's stop there 
was not very long, but when he came out, he 
was accosted at once by the late Gov. Van 
Ness, at that time a briltiant and rising young 
lawyer at St. Albans, who somewhat impru- 
dently asserted, that the Doctor had been 
electioneered by vJov. Tichenor. The sturdy 
old Doctor, with a sincerity which nobody 
could question, replied, " it's a lie ; the gov- 
ernor never said a word about politics. 1*11 
tell you every word he said." Said he, " Dr. 
Warner, I want you to tell me the greatest 
distance at which you ever shot and killed a 
deer. I wish you to be particular in remem- 
bering, as I have a reason for asking the 
question." " I told him that I had shot and 
killed a deer at a distance of -50 rods.^ He 
then said, "Doctor, you've beat me. I killed 
a deer not many weeks since at a distance of 
47 rods, and I really supposed that I had 
beaten every man in Vermont. I was sure I 
had, unless it was you ; but I give it up — 
you've beat me ; I shall have to try again." 
"And that," said the old Doctor, "was every 
word that passed between us." On election 
day, the Doctor, with his boys and a follow- 
ing of hunters and trappers who always voted 
as- he did, went straight for Gov. Tichenor 
and he was re-elected. 

But we will return to the company which 
we left paraded upon the green, and goincc 
through the manual exercise. Elections of 
officers frequently took place on June train- 
ing days, and we will suppose that a corpo- 
ral has been chosen. He steps to the front, 
faces the company and doffing the chapeau, 
addresses them as follows. " Gentlemen offi- 
cers and fellow-soldiers : I return you my sin- 
cere thanks for the honor you have conferred 
upon me, in choosing me for your corporal, 
and I will endeavor to serve you according 
to the best of my abilities." This was the 

regular form of speech, adopted by captain, 
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lieutenant, ensign, sergeant and corporal. I 
never knew of its being departed from but 
once. A smart, resolute young man had been 
elected a lieutenant, and being determined to 
break loose from the stereotype form, assured 
his comrades, that for years his bosom had 
burned with a desire for military glory, and 
should the occasion ever arrive, he would be 
ready to lead them to victory or death. 

The settlers of Vermont were mostly good 
marksmen and expert hunters, and the prop- 
er handling of the musket was not a very 
difficult thing to learn. The gun was almost 
as indispensable as the axe, and not to be a 
good shot, was near to being in dishonor. 
They had moreover picked up from the old 
soldiers of the Revolution, considerable knowl- 
edge of the musket drill, and hence, became 
rapid learners when once afforded an oppor- 
tunity for practice. The various evolutions 
in marching were a much more difficult mat- 
ter. There existed but little knowledge of 
this, either among officers or men, and as a 
consequence, the most ordinary movements 
were very unskilfully performed. Captain 
Freeborn Potter, commanded the indomitable 
flood-wood company of St. Albans, some 66 
year<) ago, and was a fine specimen of the 
kind of men by whom this State was settled. 
He was a man of strong mind, but deficient 
education. Two months of schooling was all 
that he ever enjoyed, and during that time, 
he did the chores of a large family, including 
the cutting of the wood for the winter fires, 
and the foddering of a large stock of cattle. 
When he took command of his company, it 
had never been drilled, nor was he, in mili- 
tary knowledge, much ahead of his men. 
But having accepted office, he felt bound to 
do all he could to improve his commanjd. 
Accordingly, he procured for himself a new 
and handsome uniform, and exerted himself 
to get up a military spirit among his men. 
Yankee-like, he had picked up education suf- 
ficient to transact ordinary business, but when 
he e«me upon the language of the books, up- 
on technical terms and set forms of expression, 
he generally ignored them altogether, and took 
the first word that came up, which would an- 
swer his purpose. On the first Tuesday in 
June, his company were called out for the an- 
nual inspection and drill. He was trying to 
wheel by platoons. It was easy to give the 
word of command, but the platoons did not 
come round exactly like a gate upon its 



hinges — on the contrary, the men showed & 
strange proclivity to get mixed up, and the 
company began to present the appearance 
of a confused huddle. Capt. Potter, seeing 
the disorder, forgot in his confusion, all mili- 
tary jargon, and shouted, *' hallo, hallo there, 
what are ye about — now stop right where 
you be." When the attempted march was 
arrested, said he, " why don't you mind your 
bunch," and passing in among them, pushing 
the misplaced men back into the platoons 
from which they had straggled, he said» 
" there, darn ye — get into your partin." 
Now said he, *• when we try this again, eve- 
ry one of you must be sure and mind your 
bunch, and keep in your partin." Capt. Pot- 
ter was not to be daunted by this unfavorable 
beginning, but persevered until he brought his 
company up to a respectable militia standard, 
and handed over to his successor a very dif- 
ferent one from that which he found. Capt. 
Taplin, of Montpelier, was less successful. 
His company was deficient in that esprit du 
corps, which is so essential to all improve- 
ment. The men considered military duty a 
thing to be gotten rid of when it could be, 
and when it could not, then to be endured 
and got along with in the easiest manner pos- 
sible. On a certain June training-day, they 
were marching about the streets of Montpe- 
lier. The captain, tall, erect and bony enthu- 
siastic, and filled with martial fire to his Yery 
fingers' ends, was marshaling his command 
with an energy which won the admiratioa 
of all beholders. A fine brass-band which he 
had hired for the occasion, filled the air with 
spirit-stirring music, and Capt. Taplin was 
the proudest and the happiest of men. As 
they went " marching along," he turned intO" 
a different street without giving an order ta 
wheel. Going on with head erect and lofty 
military stride, he all at once wheeled sud- 
denly about, to execute some brilliantly con- 
ceived movement for the gratification of the 
crowd, when to his utter consternation, he saw 
his company, plodding complacently along 
the street he had just abandoned, leaving him 
with the band, alone in his glory. 

Capt. John Gates had an experience ia 
some respects similar. He was a soldier of 
the Revolution, and had served with credit 
in the army of the immortal Washington. 
But many years had elapsed since the duties 
of the camp and parade had been exchanged 
for the peaceful pursuits of life. In the socio* 
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8ion of his hill side farm, he had hecome ac- 
ctistomed to the driving of cattle, rather than 
ihe marshaling of men. It is not singular, 
therefore, that in a moment of thoughtlessness, 
he should substitute for the military word 
of command, the less sonorous, but more fa- 
miliar dialect of the farm. His company 
were marching on a certain training-day, and 
instead of an order to halt he said whoa, 
ThA men kept on, some of them looking back 
and saying, " We aint oa;en." No, said the 
old captain, " I should not think you were ; 
jou act more like <^er«." At noon there 
came a recess for dinner. Scenes, which the 
pencil of a Hogarth alone could picture, fol- 
lowed. This was especially to be observed 
on general training or regimental muster 
•days. Arms were stacked and guards set, 
when the troops, noisy and gleeful, scatter in 
all directions. The officers repair to the ho- 
tels where extensive preparations have been 
made for dinner, and a corps of fresh waiters 
extemporized for the occasion. The booths 
aad shanties around the green where refresh- 
ments were sold, were well stocked and eager 
for business. They hold out various induce- 
ments to purchasers. In one, they exhibit a 
tame deer ; in another, the cub of a black bear, 
or perhaps a full - grown bruin. In another, 
a -fiddler draws his bow vehemently, throw- 
ing out sounds rasping and loud, which are 
nearly drowned in the din and hurly-burly 
without. At another, the proprietor stands 
vociferating to the passing throng, " walk up, 
call up, roll up, tumble up, any way to get up." 
The refreshments having been disposed of, 
the green is covered with straggling masses, 
where there is wrestling, jumping and other 
trials of strength. Peddlers mount their carts, 
aad by loud shouting and wild gesticulation, 
attract an eager throng, to whom they vend 
oh«ap wares at auction. The inevitable soap- 
man is here too with his jokes and songs, ply- 
ing his vocation with the Johny-Haws of the 
vicinity. The liberated soldiers are gay and 
frolicsome. A mischievious youngster with 
heavily loaded gun, creeps cauiiously near to 
some unsuspecting comrade, and fires, in close 
pi>oximity to his ear. The start of surprise 
and alarm of the latter, causes a yell of de- 
light from the surrounding multitude. The 
recess ends, and the drum-major, in scarlet 
coat and with official baton, draws up his corps 

of fifes and drums, and the long roll sounds. 

Officers and men hurry back to their places, 



and the afternoon exercises commence. The 
troops march through the streets, and the 
town is enlivened with the shrill notes of the 
fifes and the rub-a-dub of the drums. After 
this comes the inspection, when the arms and 
equipments of each indivual soldier are care- 
fully examined and noted upon the orderly 
book. Such as are fully equipped according 
to law, were exempted from payment of a 
poll-tax. Begimental reviews were attended 
by the brigadier general and his staff, all 
mounted and in full military costume. The 
general with uncovered head rode slowly a- 
long the front and rear of the battalion, while 
the troops stood with presented arms. After 
this, he took position in front, and the troops, 
marching in platoons, passed in review before 
him. General trainings were often closed by 
a mock battle, or (as it was called) a sham- 
fight. They never became very popular. 
In one of these bloodless contests, an am- 
bush had been laid for a party approach- 
ing. The men in ambush, seemed to be op- 
posed to the taking of any unchivalrous ad- 
vantage over their* opponents. There they 
lay, concealed to be sure, but with fifes and 
drums playing their loudest strains. The old 
militia officers however ignorant they might 
have been of military tactics, were neverthe- 
less, mostly, men of great personal courage, 
as any one who crossed their track readily 
ascertained. They were the successors and 
representatives of Ethan Allen, Seth Warner, 
Remember Baker, and their indomitable asso- 
ciates. Many of them were the sons of those 
hardy, intrepid, lion hearted-men, to whom 
the old Vermont song makes its stirring ap- 
peal : 

"Ho! all to the borders, Vermonters come down, 
With yoar breeches of deerskin and Jackets of browtt, 
With your red woolen caps and yourmoccasins, come 
To the gathering summons of trumpet and drum. 
Come down with your rifles, let gray wolf and fox 
Howl on in the shade of their primitive rocks, 
Let the bear feed securely firom pigf-pen and stall, 
Here's a two-legged game for your powder and ball. 
Leave the harvest to rot on the field where it grows, 
And the reaping of wheat to the reaping of foes, 
Our vow is r corded, our banner unfurled, 
In the name of Vermont, we defy all the world." 

Bough and uncultivated as were tho most 
of these brawny old militia-men, yet for val- 
or and true biavery, they have never been 
exceeded in the history of the world. A 
more splendid stock of tighting men, we very 
well know, never existed, than has been fur- 
nished by our own gallant State. 
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How they assisted in rolling back the tide 

of invasion which threatened Flatts burgh is 

well known, when, in the language of the 

old song : 

"The Vermontese 

As thick as bees, 

Game swarming o*er the lake. Sirs.** 

Their valor was acknowledged by che com- 
manding General (Macomb), and by Gov. 
Tompkins of New York. There was another 
song which was sung, shortly after the battle, 
by everybody, in all parts of the country, 
i will rescue this old ditty from oblivion, by 
giving it a place here : 

THE BATTLE OF PLATTSBUKGH. 

Sung in the character of a black sailor^ — Tukb, ** The 
Battle qfthe Boyne." 

Back side Albany, stan' Lake Champlain, 

One little pond half full o' water; 
Plat-te-biig he dare too close *pon de main, 

Town small, he grow bigger do' here-arter. 
On Lake Ghamplain Uncle Sam sot he boat, 

And Massa McDonough he sail 'em ; 
And General Macomb makee Plattebug he home, 

Wid de arm J whom courage nebber fietil 'em. • 

On de lebenth day of September, 

In eighteen hundred and fourteen, 
Qubbener Probose and he British sojer 

Oitm to Plattebug, a tea-party courtin,' 
And he boat cum too, arter Uncle Sam boat ; 

Massa 'Donough he look sharp out de winder, 
And General Macomb — ah, he always at home, 

Oatchee lire too, jis like a tinder. 

Den bang, bang, bang, de cannon *gin to roar. 

In Plattebug and all about dat quarter, 
Qubbenbr Probose try he hand upon de shore, 

While he boat take de luck upon de water. 
But Massa MacDonough knock he boat on de head. 

Brake he heart, brake he shin, staye he cabin in. 
And General Macomb he scare ole Probose a home, 

T'ot me soul den I mus die a laffln.' 

Ole Probose scare so, he ler all behind. 

Powder, baU, cannon, teapot and kittel ; 
Some say he ootch a cole, muchee trouble in he mind, 

CSos he eat so much raw and cold vitteL; 
Uncle Sam berry sorry to .be sure .for be pain. 

Wish he nursee up heself well and. hearty. 
For General Macomb and Massa Donough be at home 

When he notion for a nudder tea-party. 

It certainly was no tault of the sturdy old 
officers, •that our militia system failed to ac- 
complish all that was expected from it. Some 
of the more enterprising and persevering of 
the old captains, -did succeed in getting up 
something like military order among the men ' 
of their commands. Capt. Levi Hungerford, 
who commanded the militia company of< 
Higbgate during the early years of the pres- 
ent century, was a fine specimen of this class. 
He was a man of great energy, liberality and 



public spirit, and when once set upon an oK 
ject, rarely gave back. It was his determi- 
nation that his company should be the best 
in the regiment. Highgate was in part set- 
tled by Dutch emigrants from the neighbor^ 
hood of the Hudson river, and they proved 
to be singularly nnmilitary in their habits 
and taste. At some of the earlier June train- 
ings, numbers of the young Dutchmen came 
to the ground and took their places in the 
ranks barefooted. The Captain had a fund 
of quiet humor upon which he sometimes 
drew with effect. He said nothing about the 
nude feet, but commenced marching his com- 
pany among thistles, over which he passed 
again and again, until the lesson intended 
had taken full effect. To encourage his men 
in the performance of their duty, he provided 
each man at his own expense with a neat and 
becoming uniform. This consisted of a rifle, 
frock and trousers, with a worsted fringe of 
green. As this company was the first uni- 
formed body in the county of Franklin, its 
appearance commanded general admiration. 
The general trainings were holden every year 
at St. Albans, and were attended by great 
crowds of people. The governor was occa- 
sionally present and harangued the troops, 
the general and his staff were always tliore, 
and these gatherings became the great occa- 
sion of the year. To make an imposing dis- 
play in entering the village of St. Albans up- 
on the morning of general training-day, was 
the great object of Capt. Hungerford's ambi- 
tion. His company were halted upon the 
outskirts of the village near the residence of 
Judge Hoyt, when the men brushed the dust 
from off their uniforms and equipments, and 
every thing was put in the best possible con- 
dition. The company was then formed in 
order for marching, when the Captain passed 
along their ranks, scrutinizing closely the 
appearance of each individual soldier, and 
rejecting such as he judged unfit for the ordeid 
they were to pass. When all was completed 
and they were in readiness to move, he took 
his place at their head, and tremulous with 
emotion, addressed to them a short and pithy 
speech. This, upon one occasion, ran sub- 
stantially as follows. " Attention company. 
I want you all to hear what I Am going to 
say. We're going to march right through 
St. Albans, straight to the parade-ground, 

and there'll be a thousand eyes upon us. 

The governor is there, and the general, And 
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I don't know how many more. They'll watch 
08 close, yon may depend. Now let's show 
'em what Highgate can do. Heads up every 
man. Every man of yon do your very best. 
An hour now is worth a whole etarnity to 
eome." The multitude in the village mean- 
while were on the look-out for the grand-en- 
try of Captain Hungerford's company, and 
when they heard the rattle of his drums and 
looking up the street beheld the well-known 
Highgate banner, the glistening guns and the 
white uniforms of the troops approaching, the 
excitement ran quite high. The piazzas, win- 
dows and doors along the street were filled 
with women and girls in their best attire, and 
the road-side presented solid ranks of admir- 
ing men and boys. Capt. Hungerford was in 
his glory. With drawn sword and high mil- 
itary bearing, he marshaled his one hundred 
men, performing various evolutions as they 
marched, which, however common they might 
appear to the veterans of the present, were 
by the spectators of that day, considered the 
ne plus ultra of military skill. The company 
proceeded to the parade-ground and took place 
in the line of the regiment. In the afternoon 
a grand review took place befere Gov. Tiche- 
nor and the high military officers. The Gov- 
ernor complimented Capt. Hungerford upon 
the fine appearance of his command. The 
•tout old Captain replied, " Governor, when I 
took command of that company, they was 
as awkward as Job's off-ox, but now, why 
they'd scale the walls of Quebec." 

A brother of the Captain, the late Simeon 
Hungerford, Esq., killed a lynx with a fire- 
shovel. He was riding through the pine 
woods in Highgate one day, when an over- 
grown lynx bounded into the road and at- 
tacked his dog. The dog, although a heavy 
and powerful animal, was not a match for the 
lynx, and clung closely to the side of his mas- 
ter for protection. The lynx followed boldly 
and whenever Mr. Hungerford essayed to 
drive him back, would show his teeth and 
growl. On arriving at the log-cabin of Peter 
Stinehour, he sprang from his horse, rushed 
in and asked for a gun. Stinehour being 
ont with his gun, the only available weapon 
to be had was a heavy iron fire-shovel. The 
lynx had come up and had fallen upon the 
poor dog whom he was fast overpowering. 
Mr. Hungerford grasped the fire-shovel and 
sprang to the rescue, when on opening the 

door, in rushed both dog and lynx in mortal 



encounter. The woman with her children 
screaming in terror, ran up the ladder to the 
attic for safety. Mr. Hungerford dealt the 
lynx, a heavy blow with the shovel, but 
without apparent effect. He struck a second 
time witlpallhis force across the small of the 
back, when the lynx relaxed his hold upon 
the dog and made for the door. Mr. Hun- 
gerford, by repeated blows succeeded in dis- 
patching him, and throwing the carcass 
across his horse, bore it home in triumph. 

We had in St. Albans, some 49 years ago, 
something of a collision between the judicial 
and military authorities. The Franklin coun- 
ty court was in session on the first Tuesday 
in June, in the court-house, and Capt. Heman 
Green, with his company, were enacting June 
training upon the green in front. The pre- 
siding judge was annoyed with the music of 
the fifes and drums, and sent an officer to " or- 
der that captain to take his company else- 
where foruhe purpose of drilling." Captain 
Green replied, that he was not aware that a 
judge of the court possessed any authority to 
issue a military order ; that himself and his 
men were engaged in the performance of du- 
ties required of them by the statute law of 
the state ; that the public green was the place 
where the trainings had always been holden, 
and was, in fact, the only place where a com- 
pany could be manoeuvered ; that he should 
disturb the court as little as possible, but that 
the training must go on. The Judgej on hear- 
ing Capt. Green's reply, fired up, and order- 
ed the sheriff to arrest and bring him into 
court forthwith. The sheriff made known the 
mandate of the judge, whereupon captain 
Green ordered his men to fix bayonets. They 
were then drawn up at the court-house door, 
and left in charge of lieutenant John Whitte- 
more, who was ordered to enter and take pos- 
session of the court-room, in case the captain 
did not return at the end of 6 minutes. Capt. 
Green then, in full military tog, entered the 
court-house, and, without doffing the cocked- 
hat, stalked up to the judge's seat, and in- 
quired what was wanted. The lawyers, offi- 
cers and jurymen were greatly amused, and a 
suppressed titter ran over the court-room. — 
The Judge, with a puzzled countenance, loolc- 
ed up from his notes, and, trying to assume 
an air of self-possession, said, with an at- 
tempt at sternness : " What noise is this that 

I have been hearing ?" Capt. Green replied 

that he could not tell what noise it was to 
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which his Hon. had alluded. It might be the 
g|M>ble of the lawyers; and, possibly, he 
might mean the fifing and dramming upon the 
green." The Judge, then, with something 
like the appearance of the man who won the 
^phant in the raffle, said : " Let me hear no 
more of it." " Is this all ?" said Capt. Green. 
Yes, that was all. He then returned to his 
company, and " June training" went forward 
with increased energy. 

Daring the recess at noon, the affair at the 
court-house was freely discussed throughout 
tiie village, and in a manner not very com- 
plimentary to the Judge. Some of the young 
merchants and others presented Capt. Green 
with a quantity oif powder, which they urged 
him to use freely during the afternoon train- 
ing. When the company came together after 
the recess, the fifes and drums seemed possess- 
ed of an extra clamor of noise. There was 
firing, also, to an alarming extent — by files, 
by sections, by platoons and by the whole 
company. The training wound up toward 
sun-set with an uproarous sham-fight, when 
ihe men were ordered " to the right-about- 
fitee 1" and dismissed. How the Judge got 
along with his court ihat afternoon, I never 
knew ; but at evening he said to Capt. Green 
that " he guessed he had been a little too fast, 
and that he wished the matter buried in ob- 
livion.' 

The legislature of Vermont, Oct. 30, 1844, 
repealed every act in relation to the militia ; 
thus abolishing all military organizations and 
trainings, and leaving the State with no de- 
fence against foreign aggression, or force to 
secure internal tranquility. The martial 
spirit of the people was not merely allowed 
to decline, but through the example of our 
law-makers, waa made the subject of idle jest 
and ridicule. The officers, whose military 
consequence was thus summarily destroyed, 
were more or less indignant ; but the rank 
and file, who had long since voted June train- 
ing a bore, were well pleased. The noisy 
dram and ear-piercing fife were silenced — 
banners were furled, and plumes went droop- 
ing. Swords and guns were put aside to rust 
and corrode, and dashy uniforms were pack- 
ed away to become the pasturage of moths. 

But June training was not thus to pass in- 
to oblivion. From the shades of Academus 
were to come the men,who, for a time at least, 
wwre to preserve its memory in vivid recol- 
loctio»k Overtamed by our law^makers it 



might be ; but it was yet to become a subject 
of profound and earnest agitation in colleger- 
halls, and to furnish matter for grave and 
anxious deliberation to the erudite and reverr 
end savans. The students of the University 
at Burlington (or perhaps I should say a large 
proportion of them) combined to honor iti 
memory by a fantastical celebration of the 
first Tueday in June. On each returning an* 
niversary a grotesque procession was formed, 
in which a variety of characters and profesh 
sions were represented. * " Proceeding from 
the college campua, they marched through th« 
principal streets, receiving various testimoni* 
als of approval in the shape of wreaths, boi* 
quets, &XS. ; bestowed, probably, on those who^ 
in the opinion of the fair donors, were consid* 
ered most deserving foi rendering themselves 
supremely ridiculous. The music of the oOf 
casion was furnished by drums and .fifes, in 
the hands of those who never handled a mo* 
sical instrument before. To these were add<» 
ed a band made up of obsolete instruments 
of tin and brass — ^the sackbut, psaltery, dul* 
cimer and shawm — ^tang-lang, locofodion and 
hugag. They, however, reserved their efforte 
for special occasions, when they woke the 
echoes in strains of altogether unearthly ma* 
sic." They halted in front of the Ladies' 
seminary, where they were drawn up in lins^ 
a speech was made, and the young ladies wsm 
complimented with cheers. On arriving at 
the court-house square they drew up in front 
of the American hotel, where spectators had 
congregated to the number of two or three 
thousand. Here they were reviewed by the 
commander-in-chief. Col. Jefferson Brick, wbo 
delivered an appropriate speech. The roU 
was then called, and the annual health report^ 
30 feet in length, read by the surgeon. After 
a salute of one gun by the flying artillery^ 
from a toy-cannon of half-inch calibre, en« 
closed in sundry joints of rusty stove-pipe; 
and drawn by 8 specimens of skin and bone^ 
once known as horses, the corps returned to 
the college, where they were disbanded*' 

There were not wanting wit and humor sof^ 
fident to redeem these proceedings fh>m muoh 
of the grossness which otherwise would be 
charged to them. The preparation for June 
training grew every year more extensive, and 
began seriously to ensroach upon the hours of 
study. The coantiy round about was nmioMffik 

* OoUegA Woidfy psfe 2Rt 
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ed in search of quaint old habiliments and cast- 
off regimentals. For days previous to 1st Tues- 
day in June, the people talked of little else than 
the approaching celebration, and were wonder- 
ing what new and unheard-of speetacles of wag- 
gery, the students were getting up for their 
amusement When the day arrived, the rush 
from the-«arroanding country was tremendous. 
They came in crowds, by rail- way and carriages 
— the steam-boats brought large numbers from 
across the Lake, and the inhabitants of Bur- 
lington turned out in fbll force. The windows 
of the American hotel, and of the adjoining 
block, were taken out, and were filled with fe- 
male faces. The roofs of all the buildings 
around the square were crowded with qiecta- 
tors. Every good iocdc-out, any where near the 
spot, was occupied, and a dense mass of by- 
standers and lookers-on, in carriages, crowded 
the sotttbem side of the square. The college 
authorities, -while they heartily disapproved 
these practibes, did not actually forbid them ; 
but in the year 1856, after the preparation had 
been completed, they decided that the training 
should not be h(^den. The students, to avoid 
a direct collision with the authorities, decided 
that their celebration should be the burial of 
June tnuning. They provided a coffin upon 
which was inscribed : '* June training died June 
3d, 1856. ' Death loves a shining mark.** This 
was placed upon an open wagon, and drawn by 
6 broken-down skeletons of mules, harnessed 
tandem, with 6 of the raggedest urchins in 
Burlington for riders. The motley phalanx pro- 
ceeded to the court-house square, near the cen- 
tre of which a grave had been dug. A funer- 
al eulogy was itben pronounced by the chap- 
lain, from a text in Aristophanes : ** Kleiie to" 
— in English: Weep ye. A speech from the 
redoutable GoL Jefferson Brick followed ; when 
June training was lowered to its last resting- 
place. 

The participants in these scenes are now old- 
er and probably wiser men. Scattered over the 
country, and engaged, for the most part, in ac- 
tive and honorable pursuits, they have long 
since ceased to think of June training. They 
believe it to be both dead and buried, and will 
BO doubt be greatly surprised when they hear 
that its ghost has been upon the walk, and 
that it has even been flaunting in the &ee of 
the literary associations, and the grave Histor- 
ical Society of Vermont June training had 
an eventful life. It was honored by our &thers 
— «ud there are many among the living who 
doubt the wisdom of the legislation by which ^ 



it was destroyed.^ It has met its death — ^it has 
had its burial. It has now had its historian; 
and we may henceforth say : 

'* Bequiescat inpaccJ^ 



THB TANKEB ON THE WAB. 

BT J. ■. ». SATLOB. 

Find jtm a man that's all alire, 
Impatient, ever on the driTe, 
Whose slowest walk is half a mn. 
Whose sober look cloaks lots of flra, 
Whose words curtailed at both their ( 
Are sometimes drawled to make amenfdi, 
Who never trades, without a gness, 
*' He'll take, at last, a leetle less," 
One never caught in brawl or row, 
Whose hardest oath is " Neow, I swoowif 
Perhaps uncouth and lean and lankj. 
You've found a real, native Yankee. 
You've found a man, that goes his w«j, 
Whatever OM Routine may say, 
And goes it strong, and goes It bst, 
As tho' to-day might be his last. 
No matter what he has to do. 
Familiar work or something new, 
■ Whatever be the thing on hand. 
Joyous or noumftil, mean or grand. 
Be it to die, to court, or wed. 
His motto is *' Let's go ahead I** 
He can't endure a long delay. 
Unless, indeed, it roundly p^. 
He cannot stop, but, right or wronf^ 
Puts on the whip and goes along. 
If there's a paying Job to do, . 
He'll get it, and he'U put it thro*, 
He looks to see a work begun. 
Ahead of time, completely done ; 
Were ever lightning broke to ride 
He'd ha^e on spurs and be astride. 
He's prone to think that good intenttoos, 
If not worked out, are poor inventions; 
That honesty is very well. 
Incase one wants to buy or sell 
For cash in hand; but Wall Street stoeks 
And " Truck and Dicker" are not **reGkf.'^ 
He loves the right, but will confess, 
A weakness for complete success. 
Be honest, truthfVtl if yon will, 
Take lawful toll, at gate and mill. 
But all the while hted nm^btr one^ 
Whoever else goes by the run. — 
His eager, sanguine, hopeful haste 
Hakes sometimes tho', distr^ssAxl waste^ 
Hence happen often sad mishaps. 
His engines overheat, collaps«« ; 
Hence contracts where the biter's bit 
And sttitd at law that nowise fit, 
And telegraphs that don't transmit; 
Hence locomotives off the tracks. 
And racers onee, — now spavined hack!, 
And patent mowers that, alas I 
Have cut his fingers, but not grass. 
For questions all too rudely popped. 
He finds acquaintance cut and dropped.-* 
He seems to think the Yankee nation. 
Might take the Job of the creation. 
Invent machines, and get H done, 
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Am good as new, 'twixt bud and sun. 
Hence, ** On to Richmond" is his cry, 
** Ho ! let us take it, live or die." 
Old Science says, " It can't be doi^e," 
He says '* Let's try it," grasps his gun. 
Advances, fights, and runs away, 
2b try again some other day. — 

Tbik you of leaders Celt or Saxon, 

He heads the lint with Andrew Jackson, 

Who. ill-supplied with needful means, 

Still fought, and beat at New Orleans, 

Bro't Choctaws, Creeks and Cherokeos, 

All suppliant to their savage knees, 

Eclipsed like night o'er bright high noon. 

The baleful blase of old Calhoun, 

And held, for ye'ars, the fierce arrays 

Of Southern bull dogs, all at bay : 

Compelled the Whigs and Bank and Biddle, 

To play a pensive second fiddle. 

And Louis Phillipe ''FarUx vowf* 

To pay the A*auces then over due. 

He dared to lead, and didn't wait. 

To curry favor, ward olT hate. 

He did what he saw best to do. 

From his commanding point of view. 

Had he been 'round, these latter days, 

Affairs had not such dolorous phase. 

Me'er bad been heard, '' Oh no I can't t*' 

Buchanan's rhetoric and rant, 

But Davis, Tombs, and other such 

On nape of neck had felt his clutch. 

And learned what ** Habeas Corpus* means, 

When Treason's bloody dagger gleams. 

And been hung up like thieving crows, 

A solemn hint to Freedom's foes, 

And Charleston, that accursed Gomorrah, 

With bomb shells plowed been fit to harrow. 

About the time her first fired gun 

Announced her Devil's dance begun^— 

Such treason ne'er had come to head. 

Except above ** Old Hickory" dead.— 

And with a praise yet fuller, rounder, 

The Yankee lauds the ** Great Expounder."-— 

Tho' Webster, he thought, made a blunder. 

When he let off his loudest thunder 

To help Jelf. Davis and them others 

To catch their fugitive half brothers, — 

He *' Bwow'd" by all that's good and great. 

He'd bear the hardest kind of fate, 

before he'd sink so low, as be 

A south'ner's blood-hound for the fVee. 

His stub-toed cow-hides felt a thrill, 

In every peg, to kick to kill. 

Whoever dared head off a slave. 

Escaping from a living grave. 

He didn't care if Law did say, 

'* Help catch 'em, if they run away ;** 

If Daniel Webster did help make 

The record so, for Union's sake,— 

The immortal Daniel, biggest man 

That ever browned in Northern tan; — 

He honored, loved him, half-adored, — 

The Ship of State with him aboard, 

He thought as safe Arom storms as if 

It were the yellow painted sklll^ 

His daughter made to seem to be 

Afloat upon a pea-green sea, — 

Tbo' Lev even he bad made the I*w 



As savage as a cross-cut saw. 

He said he'd break it, yes, ** treb bleu" 

Tho' it should saw him thro' and thro.' 



The Yankee has no itching for 

** The pomp and circumstance" of war. 

He thinks at best, it's wholesale mordar; 

He doesn't know what is absurder, 

In any catalogue of morals, 

Than shooting folks, to settle qoarrelfl^— 

He calmly talks the matter over. 

If only common ** tort and trover" 

Or if assault ** cum vi et armtV 

However great the loss or harm is. 

At very worst, he lets the Cburcb 

Administer her holy birch. 

Or failing that, has civil Law 

Apply his tourniquet and saw. — 

He does not see how human weal 

Can be advanced by lead and steel. 

Applied in such all-killing fosbion. 

In beat of most demoniac passion.-* 

Indeed, suppose War were amusing, 

It costs 'too much to pay for using; 

Just think, what waste, what vast ezpeiiM, 

What awful taxes henceforth, hence! 

How many widows, orphans, pensions 

And inexpugnable dissensions 

Are darkening now bis whole borliOB, 

Whichever point be turns his eyes mi I 

If all the millions double-fisted, 

With sturdy sinews intertwisted, 

Of loyal and disloyal fi<rce 

Had never left their peaceful course, 

But swords been plow-shares and their tillage 

Waved over States left stark with pillage, 

What worlds of fodder, millions worth. 

Had piled the lap of mother Earth.— 

Why I every farthest heathen people 

Might have a church and tallest steeple : 

Each poor man's son, a mine of knowledgt 

To explore in school and college. 

And every pauper in the nation, 

A life-long, fat, fhll-filling ration : 

How many now who go a-fbot. 

Might have a coach and wife to boot! 

A luxury — such' now is fiubion — 

How few can spend the needed cash on I» 

He contemplates the cataracts 

Of moral-suasion-temperance tracts. 

Of soothing syrups, drops and mixtorei^ 

And infant-saving mild elixirs. 

Of ginger-beer and soda fountains. 

Clear, sparkling, cool and big as mountalii% 

That might gush forth on every hand 

To energise our ihinting land. 

Were the enormous cost of war, 

Wisely thus, accounted for. 

And then again he's most forgotten^ 

The color, twist, and use of cotton. 

His wife and girls can't go to towa. 

Except in some old fiuhioned gown. 

It takes their butter, cheese and mom^ 

To get things at the Grocery storey 

And so his choicest cup of tea. 

Is very languid, coarse Bohea. 

Molasses, sugars are so higk, 

He can't enjoy Us pumpkin pit^ 

Nor johnny-cake» thftt Qs«d to bt 
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80 brown and sweet exceedingly : 

For what is either drinked or eaten, 

Has only wife's sad smiles to sweeten, 

And oh I such smiles so crossed with woe, 

Make all things look like indigo I 

Her last year's bonnets, gowns and shoes 

Are so productive of the Blues. 

Contemplating each cherished hope, 

Be thinks of strychnine and a rope 1 

The Aiture looks like rusty pewter, 

His k>ve loves self, or something neuter.— 

His soul seems scarcely worth the keeping. 

Since he must always go to meeting; 

AQd pay the minister as much, 

As when the times were nowise such. 

He wishes, sometimes, he were single, 

With no young rogues to feed or ting^ 

And so be saved the huge expense. 

Of common-school intelligence. — 

When this distressful war broke oat. 

This direAtl curse of raid and rout. 

It found him quite unused to killing. 

More used to earn an honest shilling. 

His women folks wa'n't fond df powder, — 

Its voice, than theirs was so much louder,^ 

And only when his boys were backers. 

Had dared to buy even fire-crackers. 

He'd been for years in peaeeM ways, ( 

Preparing things for rainy days. 

He'd Midttled, calculated, guessed 

And done, what seemed by all odds, best. 

He'd heard the South's fierce threats and bluster, 

At our Gongressicnal general muster. 

But thought it only meant for Buncombe, 

If not, the earth had yawned and sunk 'em I 

He never thought, they'd " pinf* tiieir guns 

And shoot 'em at their mother's sons. 

But since he finds they really meant it. 

He guesses some he'll circumvent it. 

When be must fight, will he or not. 

He'll do some shooting 'fore he's shot. 

He's sprung tcom those who shot to kill 

At Lexington and Bunker Hill : 

Twont take him long to get the hang 

Of sharpened steel and trumpets dang; 

But none the less he ** veows and tweowf* 

He doesn't like such bloody rows. 

He kind o' calculates, perhaps. 

He'll get some pretty sCaggerin* raps. 

Before his " dander's up enough" 

To be << all-fired ha'sh" and rough. 

But sure as guns, the " fur will fly," 

When he must either fight or die I^ 

He knows his old June-Training rig 

Ain't just the thing for such a Jig : 

His rusty musket kicked him over. 

When he shot at Ms old dog Rover, — • 

The "pesky critter," that had gotten, 

A liquorice tooth for lamb and mutton, — 

Tho' well swabbed out with new-picked fiint. 

Yet fired with eyes more shut than squint; — 

Bis swallow-tailed fourth-corporal coat, — 

Nice thing when "Floodwood" was afloat,— 

Seems '* orful" scanty, 'fore and aft,* 

fio like a hoopless female craft, 

He don't believe it's going to ** den** 

Tho' '* Jist about as good as nen I" 

He doesn't like to wait and fkiss, 

So step in lime, and hear a cuss, 



If he forget, and sometime find 

He's " peggin on" some ways behind. 

He doesn't see why 'tain't as well 

To kind o' trot along pell-mell. 

And if there's shooting on a-head, 

Be free to dodge behind a shed 

Or some convenient rock or tree. 

And take a rest across his knee. 

And then a cool and steady aim 

As if for somewhat smaller game. 

And drop a ** Butnut" every shot 

Across a clear ten-acre lot. 

He thinks it's tempting Providence 

To stand right out ** afore" a fence,— 

Not that he's scarey or has fears. 

Of anything but women's tears, 

Them, he admits, he cannot stan' 

Tho' he don't fear the face of man,-~ 

But then it's mighty foolish, when 

A careful man might fight again. 

To so expose for merest trifles, 

One's vital " pints" to Minnie rifles. 

When he might save, perhaps, the nation 

By sending Jeff, to his relation, — 

His, in a moral ** pint" of view. 

With bieath and tail a sulphurous blua.^ 

He never thought for Southern weathers 

The fittest suit was tar and feathers. 

He knew that Sumner's brains and looks 

Were damaged some by bully Brooks ; 

That Greeley's old white hat was mussed 

By Arkansas' half-drunken R«8t; 

He scolded, but said, '* Let 'em go,** 

And never offered blow for blow. 

But working out sublimer Fates, 

He builded cities, founded states: 

With Enterprize that knows no rest, 

He conquered Nature, East and West, 

Joined sea to seas and land to lands 

With stronger, than wrought-iron bands. 

The Ikst has sent her children forth. 

Her own heart's blood, her wealth and worth. 

And filial love rewarded, blest. 

Has made as one, the East and West. 

Hence, but for him, in quiet dells. 

Were not now known sweet Sabbath bells. 

Nor Joyous childhood schoolward bent. 

Nor Law's almighty argument^ 

Nor Commerce whitening farthest seas. 

The ancient Spice isles* perfumed lees. 

Conveying from oM Opher's strands. 

An untold wealth of golden sands. 

And feeding from our boundless store. 

The hungry millions, nations o'er. — 

And yet, says he, we'll answer for 

Some antecedents of this war. 

Is cotton king 7 Then Whitney's gins 

Must father half the tyrant's sins. 

They laugh and sneer at Yankee guesses. 

But who guessed out their cotton presses! 

They've got their richest cotton lands. 

By ready help of Yankee hands ; 

Else ne'er were Louisiana bo't, 

And Florida and Texas not. — 

If they fight well, it's no great wonder. 

They stole from us, their loudest thunder. 

We've taught them all the good, they know. 

For here is where thsir schoolma's grow 
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To their demands, we must confess 


Why, Cottondom, we've scarce b^^nn I 


We're somehow always answered ** yei." 


We've been thus for more'n half in ftin. 


Hence, blood-hounds in the eTergladei, 


We started once or twice, or so. 


Hence, Walker's Filibuster raids, 


For Richmond and— we didn't go, 


Hence, Lopez' late and his co-mates. 


But now we're going, don't you do«bt it, 


To make of Cuba, Southern states: 


Tho' we should be an age about it. 


And blind to Slavery's dark disguises, 


And when we get there, like enough. 


We've made and unmade compromises. 


We'll handle things, a trifle rough, 


They've crushed the black man, ( Oh I too loog 


And may be, we4I conclude to stay 


We've blushed and borne the damning wrozkg), 


And run the Government, if it pay. 


And deaf to Reason's last appeal, 


And more, pick out some nice plantations 


Seek now, to plant their iron hetl 


For ourselves' and poor relations. 


On northern necks ; no less than that 


And introduce the long^faced stock, 


My brother Douglass Democrat I 


You've heard of, round old Plymouth rock. 


You don't believe it ? Stop and think. 


We wUl not leave to " Ole Yirginny," 


And mend your logic's broken link. 


A picayune nor picaninny, 


The curs'd decoction they've been brewii^ 


Unless 4he soon come back to reason. 


Has been for years "We'll rule or ruin." 


And so repent her of her treason ; 


Tou knew it, hence you gave 'em Polk 


Until she hears fix>m hill and dell. 


And stern old Zach, old heart of oak. 


" There is a God in Israel 1" 


And Franklin Pierce and " Oily Qammon," 


Who visits sins with wrath condign, 


Alias hoodwinked James Buchanan. 


Whose mills grind slow, but awful fine; 


They thought the Douglass too defiant 


Until she find, that blood jmd thunder 


And therefore killed the ** Little Giant," 


Won't rive our marriage bond asunder. 


In spite of all our meek confessions, 


We Yankees calculate and guess 


Old vows renewed and mean conceeaioifr. 


She'll know the meaning of — Durest, 


TA«y Democrats? Soule, Slidell, 


True Yankee pluck and Yankee blood 


JefT. Davis, Stevens, Hunter, Bell, 


Dyed mai^y a field and turgid flood. 


The leaders of the "Master Race," 


Some seven years, in times agone, 


Ih^ love the bear-hug, the embn^oe 


And think you less of heart and bzawn. 


Of working men, oh I what care they 


In SOBS, than in heroic sires! 


For us or ours, unless it pay I 


1 land of Floyd, of thieves and Uars, 


They thought y^p '^MttdsUW* longed to Ue 


' The craven last that dared. to strike. 


And nndergird their rebel stye. 


You show that like produces like, 


They found us prostrate, but how, nowf 


For Suglish convicts, prison-freed 


Oh I don't we very meekly bow ? 


Were of the worthless, outcast seed. 


Do they regard thto promise fair. 


Old England freighted ovw seas 


A Southern yoke, we'll tamely bear I 


To start the crop of F. F. Vs. — 


Soon think they, on Old Bunker Hill, 


They're above the thrifty arts 


To call their slave-roll, if they will 1 


That flourish in these Northern pftrte: 


How find they things at New Orleans, 


They seek not wealth and money-power 


Since Butler managed ways and means I - 


And yot *re fighting at this hour. 


Where's Pensacola-haunting Bragg? 


Because the North, th^ s«y, by stealth. 


Where flaps now his rebel ra£ ? 


Has gotten all the power and wealth. 


Where are their hosts, their " Icut ditch" mm* 


We read, it onoe was sternly said. 


That swarmed around lost No. 10 ? 


" In foce's sweat eat ye your bread 1" 


Where now. Forts Brown and Donaldson ? 


Oh, what a wondrous aet of grace. 


Whence Floyd and Pillow cut-and-mn : 


That left exempt, the " Master Racel** 


Where are their commerce, steamers, ships i 


And visited with utmost rigors 


In " Uncle Sam's" two-fisted grips. 


Our Yankee faces and the "aiggers." 


Forts Philip, Jackson, fire rafts, dams 


The Master Haul both white and bls«k 


Iron-fleeced Manassas rams? 


Must yield or feel the lashandrackl — 


All " gone to grass" or else are Slum's. 


01 lords of Rebeldoo), beware, 


Port Hu« Ison, Vicksburg and ** The River ?"^ 


Stem vengeance lurks 'neath crispy hair. 


If not their heart, next thing, their liver ?~- 


And iron sinews stiffen in 


They're cut in two and polypi 


The tougher snn-tfinnsd YankeeVskin. 


Can only be so, and not die I — , 


H^'s slow to rouse .to deadly fight, 


They're like the old Laocoon, 


]Qut when aroused, his.cause is righl. 


Whom huge twin serpents festened on. 


And woe 1 to any mortal wight 


And coiled their monstrous lengths about. 


That dares,. opposing, stand, 


Until his spirit. flickered out. 


Before his clinched, uplifted brand 


Tor see, our sea-dogs watch their coast. 


When strike for Right nerves heart «ad teai 


And inland everywhere a host ! 


Believe you, that the war is done 


And yet, it may take years and yean. 


Before eternal victoiy's won I 


And countless treasures, biers and tean 


That any party-patched-up peaoe 


Before we make a right impression 


Shall ever bid this coiOlict cesse I 


On this born devil of Secession, 


No! by our countless fiineral bier9» 


And we may die, and may not do It 


By widow's, orphan's, lover's teavs. 


If so, our chiidrtH ihaU rmgiia Ui 


By outraged law, by trampled rig]bt^ 
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Sy oar inaultod fr«»>b«m might, 

By yon o'«r arehing Heftrens, shodEad 

At Truth «nd Jvatioe toonied aind mnchirt, 

Th»ilorth shall be a wildaneM 

With not.A aoal to oarse or bl«M,* 

Or fell SebelUon ahiJl be eriMhad 

And its abetters bite the dvst. 

Oar father's God is soTereign BtU^ 

Still resist and wait His will. 

Send forth 01 North, thy freebom hotUh 

Iron-mail thy sea-ward coasts, 

Abate no Jot of heart or hope, 

The right with wrong may safely cope. 

Qod will avenge His own Elect, 

Oar Ship of State cannot be vrrtcktd. 

She's freighted with the world's best hqgpof, 

fieligion sways her tiller ropes ; 

Her flag inscribed with " Love to man," 

Oar fiither's to her main-top ran. 

That flag shall wave, triumphant ware 

While Ocean's tides his shores shall lare. 

The wheels of Progress backward roUf 

Millennial glory is its goal : 

Revive again old feudal rightf. 

On this age's vantage heights. 

In this, the land of Washington, 

From Tyranny forever won I 

Where man is honorrd, not his birth. 

His manhood, his intrinsic worth ; 

Where each most win his own estate 

Of honor, lovsi or shame and hate ; 

Here foand a Dynasty of Gnilt 

On human rights, on crushed hearts boUt I 

There's emmUy 'twixt us and it, 

Which shall not, can not intermit. 

The Yankee says, that he can't see 
** What on airth's the South's idee. 
If 'ta'n't more room for raisin' niggers, 
• Vor Mormon doin's and hair triggers : 
All Freedom bein throttled, gagged 
All tongues tongue-tied, that ever wagged 
For human rights, in Freedom's cause. 
For black and white and equal laws. 
He says, he thought, without a doubt. 
Them kind o' things about played out I 
Han't Human Natur gone ahead 
A peg or two, in ages fled? 
Ain't woman something more than when 
To get but one, they hitched to ten ? 
Is Human Progress tuckered out 
On the Up Hill Perfection route. 
And gin' it up and backin' downf 
Are righteous doin's all done brown I 
Are Justice, Virtue, oavin' Iq, 
Is chaos goin' to come agin' 1 
Shall ** Terra firma" once more be 
A molten, seething, white-hot sea f 
Must Icebergs sail o'er Camel's Hump, 
And monstrous granite boulders dump 
Into Mew England's purty lap, 
And yawnin' Earth quakes stretch and gape. 
With universal rip and tare, 
Because aforetimes such things ware ? 
He says, 'tan't in the Lord's program 
To make a Turk of Uncle Sam 1 
He'll never drive on Northern Malls 
His Yankee belles nor colored galls ; — 
Be won't be lookin' ages back 



For title deeds in white or blaek. 

If he seems winking ** Jiw, fcu Mftjf,** 

To any nose, that's set that w»j. 

Just lookagin, yoa'll find yoo're w i o f, 

It is'nt him, yon'll flad he's goiM, 

Ifft Jeff, thafft got Som't oUL sUn on/ «- 

You'll find that, posrder, won't -explodi, 

And if it would, no g^uns to load. 

No broomnitioks, knives, no tooth aor aatt 

No Yankee /sm^nineaor male.— 

You'll find the airth on Dixon's line 

Cut sheer in tew, from heart to rine, 

And bust apart and yawnin' 'twixt 

Eternally a great, gulf fixed I " 

Tho' fearAiUy daek be this morky night, 

No moon, no star, no gleam of light. 

We know, we know, as sore as the world, 

The banner of Day will be soon unfurled. 

Wo know, that Night can never again 

Resume his dissud, chaotic reign. 

We know that the son most ere loi^ shinty 

And as. aforetime, «gain define. 

Our mountain tops, lake and verdant lea. 

The graves of onr fiUhers, the homes of the free. 

Aye I pall* the bine firmament, hide the stan, 

Span fieavmi fU!ross,4Mi with dungeon han. 

Oh 1 XTurse of the South, your worst we sooni, . 

No night can delay the rising mom. 

The hour has OMne, the hoar and man ; 

Lol Grant now is leading the invincible-mn. 

On ! sons of freemen, be swift in pursuit, 

lAnd forever crush oat this infernal emeute ; 

Never more in this land be it whispered or tiionght. 

The work of onr fatiiers for nothing was wrought 

That its links might be-severed and the Heaves 

forged cliain 
In Passion^s hell-fire be welded again. 
Be it known, that accursed, is the impioos hand 
That would dare to undo the Heaven-Joined hand. 
We are oim, imcUvUiblnf, enormort one. 
In weal or in woe, there is severance none. 
And oh I what a ftiture, onr dim eyes can see. 
Fair Freed<mi trlamphant, the people all flwe. 
No power can conqoer.no, nothing withstands 
A sover^gnty wielded by millions of hands. 
Our GovemnMuta Ihilure? No I 
We fear no home nor.^nie^.foe. 
Ten hundred thousand firee ric^t hands, 
Httve jumed for fig^t at our commands. 
And thrice A million more, but wait 
The Sovereign fiat of the State. 
Old Monarchies e'en now, may know. 
And traitors north and fiends below. 
That self-ruled people wield a power, 
Unknown to king^jraft, till this hour. 
All History^s records nowhere show 
The North a weak and vanquished foe 
When North and South give blow fiir blow. 
Let Loyal and disloyal might 
Once grapple in a free, fair fight, 
Tho^ blood-dyed Havoc ride amain 
And Carnage oonnt his myriads slain, 
Our flag shall float the vantage height 
For always God upholds the right. 
I Native land, be gone thy fears. 
Great glory waits thy coming years. 
Thy rule shall be from sea to sea, 
From icy north .to sunniest lea, 
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O'er States all free; free soil, free speech 
Shall mark thy boundaries' fitrthest reach. 
And Labor for whom harvests smile 
Shall nowhere more be reckoned Tile, 
And Yankee thought and Yankee guns, 
Shall guard old Ethiopia's sons, 
Till in due time her hosts shall be 
AU educated, happy, free, 
And no more fearing Slayery'i rod 
Outstretch her swarthy arms to Ood. 

"Jess so," says Brother Jonathan, 
** We'll du it, what on't isn't done. 
Gome Sambo, Dinah come along I 
We'll right this old in&mal wrong ; 
Well straighten out its blasted kinks,— 
Hot work undnin' all its links I — 
Guess Slavery's chain has gone tu smash. 
And snthin happened tu her lash." 
** Wall I now, the fust thing, now you're free. 
Is, lam to cypher, — that's the i-dee, 
And lay up suthin, 'gin a day 
When blackest wool has streaks o' grey. 
Don't be tu fast,— Jess look around. 
Afore yon buy your cotton ground, 
And when you du, might make believe 
Don't want to buy, — you're goin' to leaTe,— 
.Tu big a price,— must throw off halt— 
An' when they du, don't up an' lafl^— 
Look solum, — say it's pretty tuflf 
Tu pay so much for worn out stuff; 
€M tiUe sure, then show your tren*§ 
Your plows and plough shares, — means and en'e 
Ain't Cat-c'nine-tails, an' the backs 
Of white folks' color, mixed with blacks,' 
An' so 'fore long, that worn out sile 
Will turn up, rich an' fat as ile. 
Toull have tu vote 'fore long perhaps ; 
Then mind, look out, them rebel chaps, 
'Bout 'lection time, will git you tite. 
An' you'll believe that black is white. 
We'll send you dovm some Temprance tns 
Explainin' Andy Johnson's acts ; — 
And Yankee schoolma'ms, that'll be 
A safer Moses 'cross the sea. 
Must liave a Deestrick School House now, 
Sence A B C's wont raise a row;— 
Tour little picaninies need. 
An' so du you, to lam to read. 
An' Batch the Scrlpters," that you've heard 
Dispensed-toitA, — in the preach-ed word, 
'Cept where they tell 'bout cussin Ham, 
An' Miss Delilah's wheedlin' Sam- 
Son, till she sheared off all his hair. 
An' left him in Philistines' care,— 
The English Neutrals that then ware.— 
You'll want to lam The Rule of Three, 
'Bout faith, and Hope, and Charity; 
The Faith that's oilers up an' duin', 
An' Hope that sticks, you know, like, glnein'. 
An' Charity that's 'mazin' slow 
To take Revenge an' Wrath in tow. 
But don't see how she can ezemp* 
Old Massa Jeff, from pnllin' hemp. — 
As tu yer school house, an' its site, 
The cheapest ones is oilers right. 
Got enny frog-ponds, 'way down there? 
Or rocky spots, a-mostwise bare, 
An' good for nothin' else? then raise 



Your school house there, o' rainy days. 
Be savin'l 'tan't the houu you want. 
It's Lamin^^ same as in Yarmont. — 
Where hoe-cake suits, an' black suits grow. 
No need much wheat nor cloth tu sow. 
To keep the folks, the year about. 
From mortal wants inside an' out. 
We have to coax the hills an' rocks 
Tu take an' mss our gro'in' flocks. 
An' scratch the airth's old back, beam deep^ 
Afore she'll give us grain tu reap. 
1 Chuncks of midnight, 'proachin' day. 
You've got a chance to make it pay 
Tu pitch intu it, head an' heels,— 
Work day an' night, an' bolt your meali. 
Jess fill ole Nater's buzum frill 
OfcottouHieed; an' cotton-wool. 
An' Yankee Whitney's cotton gin- 
Not father kind— wiU fetch the tin. 
Why, feller critters I see, you're sot 
In all creation's garden spot. 
The West ain't it I You've got the fkt. 
Off on her mountain ribs, spread flat. 
It's been a flo'in,' 'way down South, 
Out of them monstrous rivers' mouth, 
Sence when old mastodons were 'ihtid. 
To stick a foot in't, for to wade. 
We s'pose you might drive down a spilt^ 
One top of t'other, half a mile, 
An' then not tetch the upper side 
Of that 'are fat, that fiist was fried. 
What ef the weather is some hot,— 
'Bout right to bile a Hottentot,— 
An' skeeters grow as big as chickens, 
And alligators raise the dickens, 
If ever you get tangled in 
Their countenance's openin';— 
Jess kill 'em, dry 'em— small expense 
W^U make 'em intu pickeT fence. 
Bein' all done brown, from head to feet, 
You've got the hang nv sun-stroke heat— 
Don't want umbrills, — can't melt or tan,^ 
Stood Slavery, an' what ccmH yer stan'7 
You've weathered purty much the wust 
That human critters ever cusst. 
You've tetched the bottom now, no doubt,— 
Got foot-hold, chance to flounder out; 
No gettin' lower, ef you try,— 
It's up or nowhere, up or die. 
In Night's cold bed, we've beam 'em say, 
The darkest hour lies next to Day ; 
Now ef there's life in Yankee yeast 
Your Sun is risin' up, down East 1864. 



MBS. A. H. BINOHAM 

We first met at Brandon in 1857 or '58. 
Her husband, Mr. A. H. Bingham, was prin- 
cipal of the Brandon Seminary, at the time . 
and for several years after. She was a wo- 
man of personal attractions and poetical tem- 
perament. She wrote at this time, and sev- 
eral years later, we think, not only for the 
paper published by Mr. Ford then in Bran- 
don (the Rev. Wm.), but for several other pub- 
lications, and a pleasing group of her poems 
is clustered in both editions of our Poets and 
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Poetry of Vermont. The poem which fol- 
lows, was selected by her, for her niche in 
this work — a dirge for a young friend, which 
we read remembering she, too, died in the 
fall bloom of her womanhood. She died of a 
bronchial difficulty, terminating in consump- 
tion, and was lingeringly sick for some years. 
Indeed, she was in a slow decline when we 
first met her. We saw her at Middlebury in 
the autumn of 1859, she had not spoken a 
loud word for over 6 months then, and yet 
her flesh had not fallen nor her cheek faded, 
— and she lived yet on till the spring of '61. 
While at Brandon, she made a profession of 
Christian faith, and was received by Bishop 
Hopkins, into the Protestant Episcopal 
<;hurch. Says her husband, to whom we 
wrote soon after her death, for data for a 
biographical notice, ** Mrs. Bingham was 
born in St. Albans, Sept. 10, 1825. Her 
father was a surgeon of great usefulness and 
repute in that town and surrounding county. 
She was married in Addison, Vt., Nov. 9, 1843. 
and died in Westfield, Mass., April 16, 1861, 
She was a dear, precious wife, a warm-heart- 
ed, genial friend, and in many directions, a 
woman of superior abilities. Her exit was 
peaceful." — Ed. 

** Gone to the silent tomb I 

Gone from life's duty ; 
Gone in her early bloom ; 

Gone in her beauty I 
While her young heart beat high. 

Filled with love's gladness, 
While her soft loTing eye 

Drooped not with sadness; 
Ere her cheek's rosy bloom 

Sorrow had faded ; 
Ere life's cold cheerless gloom, 

Her brow had shaded ; 

While the bright Autumn leaves 

Softly were falling, 
Toices from spirit land, 

To her were calling, 
'Sister come quickly home I 

Thou must leave mother, 
Father — and dearer one. 

Sister, and brother. 
Si/iter, come;— do not fear. 

Tarry no lunger : 
Strung ties now bind thee here— 

Heaven hath stronger.' 

Sabah a. Butgham. 



MEMOIR. 
BT THI BKY. J. H. HOPKINS, OF BUBLIMGTON. 

Mrs. Charlotte Emily Fay was the oldest 
child of the Rt. Rev. J. H. Hopkins, D. D., 
first Bishop of Vermont, and was born on the 
4th of May, 1817, at Hermitage Furnace, in 
Ligonier Valley, Pennsylvania, while her 
father was yet a layman, and engaged in the 
manufacture of iron. She was a child of ex- 
traordinary beauty and precocity, and in 



both these respects her early years only for^ 
shadowed the reality as seen in the fully de- 
veloped woman. When she was about four- 
teen years of age, her father removed from 
Pittsburgh to become Professor in a newly or- 
ganized Theological Seminary, and assistant 
rector of Trinity Church, Boston. Daring his 
residence at Cambridge, Mr. Charles Fay was 
admitted a candidate for holy orders, and, in 
his attendance at the Professor's house, an ac- 
quaintance with the daughter rapidly ripened 
into an attachment. When in October, 1832, 
the Professor became the first Bishop of Ver- 
mont and opened a school in Burlington, Mr. 
Fay soon followed, was transferred from the 
diocese of Massachusetts to Vermont, bore his 
part in the labors of the school, and was or- 
dained deacon on the 9th of June 1833. On 
the 5th of September following, the marriage 
took place, Mrs. Fay being only a little more 
than 16 years of age at the time. Thenceforth 
she was a faithful helpmeet for her husband 
in each successive sphere of his labors. 

Some years were spent mainly in her 
father s school at Burlington, varied with^ « 
brief sojourn in Vergennes. In 1837 they 
went to Highgate, where her passion for 
teaching — which was one of the irrepressi- 
ble instincts of her life — soon formed a small 
school. In January 1841 they sailed for 
Savannah, and went up to Montpelier, Ga. 
to take the religious and literary oversight of 
the new diocesan church school for girls, then 
just started in that diocese under the zealous 
leadership of Bishop Elliott. Here Mrs. Fay's 
health, — never very strong, owing to the pre- 
cocious development of her earlier years,— 
broke down at length under the burdens 
which the insatiable activity of her mind and 
will was ever too ready to assume ; and in thft 
autumn of 1843 they left Montpelier for a 
small and quiet parish at Bayou Goula, in 
Louisiana. A private school was soon started 
here also, which was continued until Mr. Fay 
was called to the building up of a new parish 
in New-Orleans. About two year's residence 
in that city was terminated by the ravages of 
the yellow fever, from which the family suf- 
fered so severely, that early in 1848 they re- 
turned to Vermont, Mr. Fay having been 
elected rector of the parish at St. Alban's. 
Here the congenial work of teaching was 
soon resumed and was continued with in- 
domitable energy and spirit, though through 
obstacles continually increasing as health 
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slowly aad steadily failed : nor was the heroic 
struggle suspended until she breathed her last 
on the 23rd of September, 1856, overcome . by 
« complication of disorders, among which the 
chief were consumption and heart-disease. 

Mrs. Fay was not only beautiful, but the 
i*ange of her powers was as extraordinary as 
lier ability in each department. She was 
^brilliant in conversation, ingenious in argu- 
ment, and capable of kindling a generous 
enthusiasm in the hearer. As a musician, 
not only were the highest productions of the 
greatest modern masters of the piano-forte 
easily within her reach, but, whether on that 
instrument or the organ, she could extempor- 
ize with wonderful facility and varied beauty: 
and the harp and the guitar and other minor 
instruments she had easily mastered also. 
Imagination and a vivid fancy not only gave' 
ta drapery of rich coloring to her ordinary 
writings, but in times of more than usual 
ezcitranent irresistibly crystallized in poetic 
forms. She was a rapid and insatiable rea- 
der, and digested all she read. Her fingers 
m^ere iis skilful with pencil and crayons and 
brush as with the needle : and both oils and 
water color proved her success. In landscape 
gardening she took great delight. Her own 
sufferings compelled her to undertake medical 
studies, and the extent of her proficiency in 
this department, both theoretical and practi- 
cal, was such as might easily have made some 
men successful and wealthy practitioners. She 
«aved many lives; and no labor or fatigue 
'Was too much for her to endure in minister- 
ing to the poor. Yet in everything except 
^he desired return of affection from those she 
served, she utterly lost sight of self, and 
devoted her intensest energies, with uncalcu- 
lating profusion, to the service of others. 
For the animating principle of every fibre of 
her existence was her all-pervading sense of 
religion. Her whole life was one continu- 
ous sacrifice upon that altar. In words 
which vividly describe the exalted intensity, 
and the eager cravings of her higher faculties 
ftnd powers, a writer in the Atlantic Month- 
ly* says of her ; — " Her mind was ever in 
a fever of desire, of invention, of agonized 
craving for the realization of the dreams of 
beauty, of beneficence, and of friendship that 
tormented her. The music rang in her ears ; 
the pictures floated before her eyes ; the fear- 
ial and wonderful human organism haunted 



her brain; the dread mysteries of sin and 
suffering, the awfulness of human responsibil- 
ity, the glories of salvation, burned upon her 
lips as she taught her children their daily 
Bible-lesson; and still, nailed to her chair, 
the swift needle went in and out, — went, tiB 
it often seemed to her, through her delicate 
lungs as well as through the cloth, — ^until lit 
nine-and-thifty the struggle ended ; the body, 
after long paroxysms of exquisite anguish; 
gave up its stronghold on life, and the rich 
soul exhaled away to Heaven, rejoicing to 
escape from the bars against which it had so 
long beaten its bright wings in vain." 

She was the mother of 3 sons and 6 daugh- 
ters, the oldest two of her sons preceding 
her to the other world, one in infancy, and 
the other at the age of 7 years : and none di 
her children left home for their education, 
so long as she lived. 

fBOM TBI POKTIOAL MaNITSCRIPTB 07 MRS. ViT. 

TO A LUMP OF NORTHERN IGS. 

Written in Louitiana. 

Whence earnest thoa, beantifUI as priceless gexQ, 

And purest of all earthly things below ? 

Perchance reposing in some tranquil lake 

Erewhile thou slumber'dst ; or upon some strtMun, 

Some mountain river as the crystal clear, 

Leaped from the rocks in musical cascade; 

Or wandered lazily the fields among, 

Gazing in Idleness on lowly cots, 

Where health and Joy abide, or viewed the Iierda 

And peaceful flocks that grazed along the plain. 

Perhaps 'twas thine to mirror on thy breast 

The mountain-tops, or evening hues of heaven, 

Or lovingly to trace each several leaf, 

Each bending tree, and each enameled flower, 

That clustered o'er the margin of thy home. 

How hast thou kindly waved the spotless crest 

Of the pond-lily, floating up and down ; 

And bathed the wild-flags feet, and brought new lift 

And strength and beauty to her lilac pride I 

The water-fowl bathed in thee ; and, in flight. 

Rose from the wave, and shook thee from his wings. 

The vigorous youth oft bared his sinewy limbs. 

And clave thee in his strength ; and left the shore, 

To sport him in the grateful element. 

Upon thy green bower-shaded banks, there walked 

Or rode, alone, the lovers in their Joy, 

Qazed in the bright translucent wave, and dreamed 

Its truth and purity their own', and flung 

Idly the emblem-rose of hope in thee. 

Yea, thou hast kissed the filling leaves that lay 

Close on the breast of beauty ; and hast wept, 

Already w^t, their Bad prophetic fate. 

And now, what dost thou here? Poor gem of Froflti 
Old Winter's diamond, see how thou hast &llenl 
Reft, in thy yearly slumber, — borne afar 
From all those lovely scenes, and kept in caves 
Of dreary darkness, bought and sold away 
Like any other slave, to serve the rich,^ 
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How hast thou fkllen, condemned to oool the waves 

Of the fonl stream that forms the giant drain 

For thousands of long milee of traToUed rimre t 

Poor mountain Jewel ! Pitifully fitil, 

Fast foil, thy pearly tears I Tet ere thon'rt gone 

My heart shall pity thee. Gome, I will weare 

A song for thee, and then shalt live %gain,«- 

Live in the music of thine epitaph. 

Gome, lie upon my throbbing brow, and cool 

The parching temple of incessant thought. 

Melt on these tear-dimmed eyes thy flowing dropt, 

GrateAil, as shed in silent sympathy : 

Then finom my brow exhale, and mount to heaven. 

There sit upon some gold-fringed clond of even*— 

For at the sunset hour my toil is o'er, — 

And I will watch for thee ere twilight comev, 

And breathe to thee a grateful whisper-tone, 

And envy thee, and strive to emalate. 

For I belonged among the mountain*tops ; 

I, too, enjoyed the beautiful and pure : 

I, too, am stolen by the wicked world 

From every thing most hallowed and most prised, 

And firozen by its chill upon my soul. 

But when the summer breath of Heaven shall oome. 

And with its warmth dissolve away this cold, 

I also, if it be th J will of Christ, 

I al80» may ** exhale and mount to Heaven." 1841. 

ROSSS. 

Welcome, my roses, welcome I 

How beautiful ye are I 
This life hath naught so exquisite,. 
So perfect, or so fiedr. 
Breathe forth your odors, as some evening prayer 
Furely and firmly soaring on the Sabbath air. 

Loose 3re, my roses, loose ye 

From that close-bound cutting string; 
And gently bathe your wounded stems. 
Freed fW>m the cruel thing. 
Nestle without constraint ; each bud and leaf [ grief 
Sparkling with crystal dew-drops, — tears, but without 

Oh for some angel talisman 

To shield my flowers from change I 
How dear their ravishing delight; 
Their swift decay, how stavngef 
How bitter, that in so few hours are told [ cold I 

ISkabr bright and rapturous welcome, their departure 

Wither, my roses, wither! 

There are other things as rife 
With rapture and with beauty. 
And as transient in their life : [bloom 

Tbere are loves and friendships, truth and &ith, that 
*lCid breath of kisses, smiles and prayers, — ^then seek 
the tomb. 

Wither, my roses, wither, 
And drop into the dust I 
* Te are not lovelier than true faith, 

More odorous than deep trust : 
The gem that trembles on the lids of Love 
Bj^rklea with radiance from its spirft-home above. 

Wither, my roses, wither 1 

I will keep these fkded leaves, 
Poor tokens of the glory 
Over which my spirit grieves, 
flow beantif^il the past I and Oh, how drear 
A Aitnre without hope, or love, or guide, save 



Wither, my roses, wither I 

For I dread the rest of lifb ; 
And I wish 1 hat I could fade, like yoo. 
From the weary, bootless strife I 
Oh for a life of bloom once more, for aye. 
In worlds where flowers, pure love, and noble tnmt, 
ne'er die 1 1846. 

ON REGSiyiNO THE GIFT OF A TUBBBOSl. 

[ Then Unet^ tht last ever fmcfd by her Aond, wert 
written during her loot iUne»8^ only ten dayt b^ore her 
dectth ; and were produced vrithin an hour.} 

Bear Friend, my room exhibits oft 

Rich gifts of firuit and flower ; 
But of them all, not one, like thine, 

Gould move my soul with power ;•— 
Not one could move the hidden power 

Where deepest feeling lies, 
Ooncentred as a thing too rare 

For unreflecting eyes.' 

Far on Louisiana's shore. 

Our rude grass plat gave room 
To one gigantic tuberose plant. 

Loaded with giant bloom ; 
And near the flower, a little grav^ 

That brid our only son, — 
Whose precious life no skill could save^— 

Lay lonely in the sun. 
It was a wretched, dreary spot. 

Where we could never stay; 
And when we moved, we had resolved 

To take the gnwe away : 
But yet while there, at eventide, 

When darkness hid my grief, 
I used to steal out to that grave, 

And weep there for relief; 
And when my head was pressed close dowa. 

On the damp and dewy grass, 
*Twas then the odor of that flower 

Like the breatbof Heaven would pan. 
And half I fancied it like him,— 

His spirit wandering near. 
Reluctant to depart at once 

From all he held most dear ; 
And half I thought it like his sooV— 

Whose household angel. Love,- 
Pervaded every place and thing- 

With impulse fh>m above; 
And half I felt it Mke my prayers. 

Ascending from the tomb ; 
Or like my unforgettlng grief, 

There hovering. like perfume : 
So the flower was my comforter. 

In the gentleness of night. 
And I retired, refreshed and calmy- 

To sleep till morning light. 
But all this passed twelve years ago ; 

And never saw I flower 
Of that same kind before or sincej 

Until this present hour. 

We left the place, and wished to take 

With us our hallowed dead : 
But ah I the great crevaue swept down 

The earth above his head I 
Full fhthom deep, the grave and flower 

Lie, past alt human ken-} 
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Nor, till tlu'jiulgincnt trump peals out, 

Can tli(.*y be fuuud agaiu: 
But >'ct what comfort 'tis to know. 

In my distressed estate, 
That precious souls are safe in IleaveB, 

And there my comiug wait. 
The sudden odor of tliat flower, 

Sent by j'our kindly band, 
For mc was like a spirit-call 

From that mysterious land. 
I have outgrown the fanciful ; 

And now no flower on earth 
Gould so woave in with real woe, 

Or touch my heart with mirth. 
Tonth treasures beauty : but the woet 

Of ruthless middle age 
Admit no childish compromise, 

Amid their darkling rage ; 
And not until the heart lies crushed 

Away from all this earth, 
CSan heavenly peace, or hope, shine in 

On the soul of Godly Birth I 
Then, when our self is gone, and Christ 

Is all in all^ at length 
Affliction loses all its sting. 

And blessings gather strength. 
Then, innocent tastes return, and flowers— 

His workmanship — appear ; 
And softened gratitude inspires 

Bach charm, and soothes each fear. 
How beautiful, — although I wept — 

How good of God, for me, 
To take my sons, and keep them safe 

Where shortly I must be ! 
How beautiful, this flower should come, 

Here in my hours of pain, 
A wafted memory, and a hope 

Of meeting soon again I 

Kind Friend, I thank the gentle hand 
That blessed me thus unknown I 

Qod guard, and shield, and strengthen thee, 
And render thee Hit ovoni 



DIED IN HOSPITAL. • 

BT MBS. 8. A. WATSOir. 

yHugh Mooney^ bom in JX. AU>anSy enlisted in Oo. X, 
First Vermont Cavalry ^ died a prisoner in Richmond, 
Virginia.} • 

The city slept, vice, virtue, good and ill. 
The scheming brain, kind heart and busy feet. 
The cannon's thunder and the drums were still. 
And but the sentry paced the silent street. 
Night in the hospital — that Southern sky. 
In mercy dropped to night her tears of rain. 
And the cool breezes idly wandering by 
Made pattering music on the window pane. 
The weary soldiers heard the welcome sound. 
Stem heroes battling with a sure decay. 
Thought of the camp and of the battle ground, 
And of the dear ones watching far away. 

Silence reigned in the lonely ward, save when 
Some weary sufferer moaned aloud with pain, 
Or rose, to take some cooling drink and then 
Turned on his couch, and strove to sleep again. 
INmly the lamp burned, near the break of day 
Beside the couch on which one form reposed 
Whose lamp of life was glimmering awi^« 



Faint were his pulses and his eyes were closed. 
He had been dreaming that the rain-drops fell 
Upon the homestead roof, far, far away, 
And listening to the music, loved so well, 
He on his bed, beneath the rafters lay. 
And then the thunder shook the heated air, 
And lightning flashed across the midnight sky, 
He heard the maple's groan in their despair. 
And writhe and tremble as the gale went by. 
He dreamed his mother stood beside his bed. 
Thinking the storm might cause her boy to fear. 
And smoothed the pillow under 'neath his head, 
And whispered **■ Trust him, darling, God is here," 
He started up, to clasp her neck again. 
And woke amid that weary scene of woe. 
He heard the sufferers round him moan with pain. 
And saw that the dim lamp was burning low. 

He thought of home, with tears that would not stay 
Within the fountains he had thought were dry~- 
Counted the sleepers who around him lay ; 
Not one had known him, in the days gone by. 
He wondered if they missed him much at home. 
And if they spoke his name, with tears and prayer, 
And if they watched and prayed for him to come. 
And kept his chamber as if he were there. 
How many thoughts came o'er him, as he wept; 
The shuddering thought, what if he should diet 
Thought of the grave-yard where his kindred slept, 
And wondered where his lifeless form would lie. 

And then like summer sunshine after rain. 
Faith swept away the shadowy clouds of fear; 
He seemed to hear his mother's voice again, 
"0, trust him, trust him, darling, God is here." 
They found him lying on his narrow bed, 
When morning sunshine lay athwart the skj; 
His heart was still— they said that he was dead. 
It must have been a pleasant thing to die, 
For he was lying in his tranquil sleep, 
One wasted hand beneath his fJEiir brown hair, 
And on his brow a look of Joy as deep, 
As if a mother's kiss were lying there. 
St. Albans, Vt., July, 1864. 



AN HOUB IK THE ST. ALBANS GEKETEBIE8. 

South of the village centre, about the half 
of a mile upon the left, on the bold, low brow 
of a hill, side by side — two in front, and one in 
the back-ground — are the three St. Albans 
cemeteries. The village stretching awaj north- 
ward, and reaching out westward, 8uburb-lik« 
— ^the rail-road valley below, the grandeur of 
hills beyond — over, against, around, beneath — 
all one map of landscape beauty, out-spread— 
these people have given, we note, the sacred 
city of their dead, the best site therefor in all 
their pleasant environs. We go up the little 
style, or flight of steps for foot-people, below the 
broad entrance-way for carriages and the sad 
processions, and are within the old St. Albans 
cemetery. Upon one of the first and principal 
shafts we read the name of the Eev. Dr. 
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ftev.Dr.WorthiflgtonSmith.the *great St. Albans 
man.' We wander among the graves, and find 
buried here, Seth Wetmore, Silas Hathaway, 
Hon. Benjamin Swift, Judge Bates Turner, Hon. 
John Smith,* (whose portrait is given in this vol- 
ume ;) Maj. Morrill, Dea. Horace and Hon. Jona. 
Jases : all names that we have known so long. 
We have found our St. Albans of the past ! sur- 
rounded by monuments and tall head-stones — 
and with the lower curiously carved old head- 
stones, of from 40 to VO years ago, we are more 
acquainted than with the village below. The 
names on these marble portals are more famil- 
iar than on the door-plates there, and the in- 
habitants, who dwell here, interest us more. — 
The men who dwell in our grave-yards seem not 
like the present generation. Perhaps distance 
lends enchantment ; but the lines between the 
good and the bad certainly seem more broad 
and distinct, and the difference more visible be- 
tween the *• professed" and "unprofessed." 

There was a noble class of old Congregation- 
al lathers of the earlier day in the State : men 
whe did cordially hate the intrusion of the Bap- 
tist and the Metliodist in the towns where they 
had planted their churches — all which was not 
i^gainst them as men, and rather for them as 
Christians ; showing only that they had a more 
honest belief in their Calvinism than the men 
of to-ds^, and a grand large heartedness, with- 
al, to act out the part of an ^^ elected" ohOd. 
Their graves are thick here, as in most of the 
old yards in the State. They read their own 
divines, kept the Sabbath-day up to the high 
Puritan mark— believed implicitly, or almost, 
the sermons preached from their tall, narrow, 
box-like pulpits, raised a little above the galle- 
ries— combined politics and town-government, 
moderately, generally, with their religion — se- 
eored the minister-lot, so far as practicable, and 
preaching, by a tax on the grand-list. 

The times in which they lived brought them 
out in a bold and fivorable relief, upon the fore- 
ground. They stood up, grandly and sturdily, 
la their moral worth, and in their patriotism 
distinguished among the " settlers," where they 
will ever stand, honored and conspicuous, upon 
the first pages of the history of our State. They 
were a class never to be forgotten in the land. 
We never cross that common below, but what 
we seem to see the figure of Father Wooster in 
the midst of the green, stiff and erect, refusing 
to march to the sound of the Episcopal bell, the 



* Dr. Smith and John Smith are bnried in the new 
cemetery; but their shafts are plainly seen from the 

old. !<• L. DUTCHER. 



first time it was rung — ^which the Episcopate, 
with the humor of an exultant party, interpret- 
ed : " the good parson stood still from reverence." 
Yet the uncompromising old parson, to the Epis- 
copalians and their bell, knew how to be leni- 
ent to a brother. Says Judge Soule ; '* While 
one of the deacons, on Sunday, was wending 
his way to meeting, he espied Mr. Joseph Soule 
securing hay before a storm. He (the deaoon) 
advised Mr. Wooster to go and labor with him 
for working on Sunday. Says Mr. Wooster : 
* Oh p'shaw I let Jo Soule alone. He won't 
work enough all the week to break the Sab- 
bath.' " Mr. Wooster was fully a man in whom 
peculiarities are admirable — a grand represent- 
ative man of his day and age He was buried in 
Fairfield, the place of his long pastorate ; but 
he preached here to many of these people in 
these graves, for some two years, we believe, 
and was always familiar here. 

The monument thought to be most beautifiil 
in these grounds — ^and it is a chaste and fair 
work of art, of fine Italian marble — is erected, 
or reclines, over the grave of Gteorgie F. Saw- 
yer. The monument represents a female, weep- 
ing. We pause sadly by this grave. We nev- 
er knew the one who is buried here, that is 
directly ; but the poor old biographist-brother,* 
who had such a gift as we have seen in no oth- 
er man for graphic, off-hand oral description— 
who wrote such strong, and so many, political 
papers, and who died murmuring politics — we 
knew very well We are thinking, now, how 
he walked the room and talked, the first time 
we went to him to take down with our pencil 
some account of the men of his earlier day in 
Burlington. There is no one to write his biog- 
raphy for him, as he for his brothers, so proud- 
ly, sorrowfully, affectionately. And our eye 
runs over many more head-stones, and our feet 
wander beside many more graves. 

From the first grave entered here to the last, 
all belong to our domain, and to the history of 
this people ; and I confess that I would like a 
perfect list of the names on every stone here, 
and whatever was peculiar in their lives, to 
hand down on the pages of the history of St. 
Albans. I have a partial list, which I find 
among the papers of Mr. Dutcher, (to whom be- 
longs every paper, not otherwise credited, in the 
history of St. Albans) which I will transfer 
here : 

"OOPYINOS PROM GRAVESTONES, 

William Nason, died Dec. 9, 1810, aged 58 
Daniel Ryan, " Feb. 8,1810, '* 54 

* Gamaliel B. Sawyer, Esq., of Burlington. 
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D. Stevens, jr., 
Maj. Carter Hickok,'* 
Col. Joseph Jones, 
G-en. Levi House, 
Col. Step'n Keyes, 
John Gilman, 
Richard Holyoke, 
Capt John Gates, 
Silas Gates, 
Lewis Walker, 
Proeborn Potter, 
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WiUiam N. Ryan, " April 26, 1826, " 25 

Abijah Stone, ** Sept, 29, 1840, *' 78 

David Stevens, born at Methuen, Ms., July 2 

1763, died Aug. 31, 1844, aged 81 

45 
37 
49 
44 
50 
76 
80 
73 
19 
82 
76" 
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Nov. 1 6, 1840, 
Dec. 10, 1813, 
March 1, 1807, 
March 30, 1813, 
Aug. 2, 1804, 
Aug. 31, 1845, 
Aug. 11, 1857, 
July 21, 1838, 
Nov. 9, 1813, 
Sept. 6, 1852, 
Aug. 9, 1845, 
The old cemetery is upon the upperhand, and 
the new \ipon the lower ; the grounds being 
divided from each other, and from the Catholic 
yard, by a fence. In the Protestant yards are 
quite a number of Catholic graves — all, or most- 
ly, either of converts who were buried with 
their families, or of families who owned lots. 
Of the former, in the new cemetery, not fer 
from the entrance, three head-stones in a line, 
large and white, with a garland and cross upon 
the marble, mark the graves of three. sisters 
born in Fairfield, this county, and who removed 
here with iheir parents, lived here for some 
years, died here,* and here were buried. 

Debbie, Helen and Anna Barlow were the 
daughters of Hon. Bradley Barlow, a man of 
wealth and influence in the County. Their 
lives are written in Mrs. Smalley's bookf — 
one of the few native books, as yet, of Frank- 
lin County — wherein we read of Debbie and 
Helen at school at Villa Maria, Montreal. 
Debbie reads a book that leads to the investi- 
gation of the grave claims of Catholic the- 
ology, becomes the earnest young convert, 
whom nothing can turn back, goes straight 
forward on — beautiful Helen follows her se- 
rene persevering steps, and Anna follows 
Helen. The three are as stars on the fore- 
head of the morning. One by one they trans- 
mute and pass away on the pages of this 
pleasing book. As the earliest sister-cluster 
of flowers of the Catholic faith in Vermont, 
these young lives have an interest, religious 
and historical, but as they have already been . 
embalmed in biography, they do not call, per- 
haps, for further notice. But, here is also in 

* Since the above was -vrritten, we learn that Helen, 
who died first, died Just before the removal of her fiuni^ 
]j to St. Albans. 

f See notes to* Swanton papers. 



the old cemetery, the grave of two other 
young Catholic sisters, the circumstances of 
whose deaths were as tender and perhaps aa 
interesting — almost, which are altogether un- 
recorded. It is the grave of ^he Smith sisters 
to which I allude. In the little burial lot 
where it is made, are the graves of a houae- 
hold of ten, save one. Mr. G. Q. Smith and 
wife and five children were received into the 
Catholic church about 1848. They had pre* 
viously buried their three eldest children 
while very young and soon after they laid 
one of the remaining five here. 

Mr. Smith died next, leaving his wife, two 
sons and two daughters, of whom the oldest 
son, the present . homeopathic physician of 
St. Albans, is the sole survivor. The second 
son, Heber R., died in January, 1863, in hir 
2l8t year. The oldest daughter, Frances, we- 
once saw. We recollect at this time the rare 
innocency of her countenance. Sarah is said 
to have been more brilliant, she could scarce 
have possessed more sweetness. Sarah first 
began to show symptoms of decline. The 
gentle Frances, as she had done all her sweet 
life, followed Sarah, Sarah keeping about the 
same distance in advance ; but as she entered 
every lane that leads down the dark valley, 
she looked back for Frances, and Frances de- 
sired to overtake Sarah. It seemed they 
could not be separated, and both so desired ta 
go together to God. It is said they asked it 
in their communions and their prayers for a 
long time. It was a sight that interested all 
around — ^two lovely village girls who had 
grown up in their midst into young womanr 
hood, fading as a double rainbow in a sum- 
mer sky. A few weeks before they died 
a young lady friend, soon to be married, 
brought in her trousseau to let these sisters 
see it. They had been her young girl and 
school-mates. These dear sisters looked at 
the rich dress-stuflfs, the beautiful lace work^ 
the lovely flowers. They pronounced every- 
thing pretty, very pretty, beautiful! It was 
sweet to see what an artless interest they took 
in it all. But when they had examined and 
innocently enjoyed all, said Frances, turning 
with a bright smile to Sarah. "But Sada, 
we wouldn't exchange with her for the worlds 
would we?" "Oh no!" said Sarah the same 
bright look communicated to her face. It 
was thought Frances might yet live some 
days when Sarah was taken in- her agony. 
Frances, who at once diesired to be brought to 
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her room, sat supported by her bedside and 
encouraged her. Such was her love, she was 
jealous for her sister, least she should, in the 
greaXness of her sufferings, by but one mo- 
zient's impatience, dim the brightness of her 
sacrifice. It was a tender dying bed, upon 
which one sister lay in the last struggle, and 
by which another sat, that light in her eyes, 
and whiteness in her face — she was sure to go 
soon. And not less interesting, perhaps, than 
her two dying girls, at the foot of the couch 
stood the widowed mother herself, already 
smitten by the same family destroyer, and 
near the brink of the grave, to which she but 
a few months later went down. Said one, 
who had but just come from the scene. "She 
stood, so pale and sorrowful, but so silent, she 
reminded us of the Mother of Sorrows, herself, 
and the water-proof cloak in which she had 
draped herself, as the night was chilly and 
she felt the cold, the hood of the garment 
shadowing her face, rendered the resemblance 
striking, to that so well known picture, the 
Mater Dolorosa, 

Sarah died about midnight. Frances was 
carried back to her room and died at- 10 
o'clock the next morning. It was talked 
among the Catholics, that Sarah upon first 
entering the spirit world had besought this 
favor. They were buried in one grave and 
one coffin : robed in blue silk, they lay within 
each others arms in the double casket ; the 
hair of Frances rich and sun-hued, gathered 
back from her gleaming white 'forehead, 
scarcely more serene than in life. Sarah, who 
had had more changes and beauty, nestled 
with her face toward her sister, now very 
still and white. It was, perhaps, the most 
interesting picture of death the village had 
ever witnessed — two young sisters between 
the ages of 19 and 22. Both had, in dying, 
received the sacraments of their religion. 
Their funeral was largely attended and the 
Bishop of the diocese preached upon the occa- 
sion, saying in his sermon, „ Our Lord never 
comes into a house but what he brings with 
him a cross " He praised these young women 
as having given all their talents always to 
the church. He spoke of their voices having 
assisted in the choir and of Frances as organ- 
ist and how they labored in times of fairs 
when money was to be raised for the benefit 
of the church. They died in the summer 
of 1866. 

In this cemetery is, also, the lot of one 



other prominent convert family which we 
will briefly note : Upon one of the stones we 
read Mrs. Crynthia Penniman and her age 
and the time of her death Mrs. Penniman 
was the wife of E. Marvin, Esq., the son of 
Dr. Marvin of Franklin, ( for whose biogra- 
phy see town of Franklin in this volume.) 
After the death of Mr. Marvin, Mrs, Marvin 
was married to Dr. Jabez Penniman, of 
Colchester, whose first wife was the widow 
of Gen. Ethan Allen. Mrs. Penniman sur- 
vived her second husband, also. She lived 
after his death with h^r daughter Mrs. B. 
H. Smalley, a daughter by Mr. Marvin. 
She was an Episcopalian for many years 
and one of the number who, soon after Mr. 
Hoyt, became Catholics. In the plat with 
the grand-parent sleeps a name-sake grand- 
daughter. The stone which marks the small- 
er grave is lettered, •' Cynthia Smalley, aged 
17." It is the young grave of her for 
whom the " Out in the Cold," in the Swan- 
ton papers was written. But what has this 
artless village maid in her life, that her name 
should be written? Little, save that she 
was an only daughter of a well-known 
barrister in the State, and her mother the 
most gifted lady writer of northern Vermont, 
and people will take an interest, at least, in 
the history of their authors and that of their 
family. Yes, there is little to say of one 
whose life may be told in one simple answer 
to a companion who pressed to know why she 
did not read Harper, — Harper which was so 
elegant, so amusing, — Harper in which there 
was no harm, and could not hurt her if there - 
were. "My Lord has given me a pearl of great 
price to keep, it is very bright now, but it is 
of such delicacy the least breath contrary to it 
may ^im its luster, and I want to keep it 
bright to carry to Him." This Cynthia is 
the niece for whom "Aunt Laura's Lament" 
was written. Aunt Laura rests also in the 
same burial-plat. I think there are no other 
Catholic graves of particular interest in these 
yards. It has seemed proper to mention these 
the more particularly, as Catholics do not 
bury usually in Protestant cemeteries. It is 
the only graveyard, of which we know, in the 
State, where so many Catholic graves are 
intermingled and a Catholic yard adjacent. 

In the new cemetery, there is also the Al- 
dis family monument, in whose shadow sleep 

three other sister-graves — among the loveliest 

of St. Albans' daughters, we have been told 
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were these beautiful daughters* of Judge 
Aldis. That same pale disease that gathered 
those other young Flowers from Fairfield, and 
from this village, and that sweeps away 
annually so many of oar fairest and most in- 
teresting young women just blooming into 
womanhood, before a blight the least has 
fallen upon their youth and beauty, gathered 
these same blossoms, in this intellectual and 
happy family. 

We stand now by the grave-side of Mrs. 
Charlotte Emily Fay. A few leaves of her 
manuscript, redolent with poesy, breathe 
fragrance from the page devoted to her in 
this. St. Albans. In our vision is the love- 
liness of her portrait, painted by her gifted 
father, in our memory the song of her 'Roses.' 

Here rests another who had written before 
he came to sleep with them, of many who 
sleep here — but a little while before he ca^e 
— It is the grave of the venerable James Da- 
vis, who was to have furnished the history of 
St. Albans, but died, and Mr. Dutcher suc- 
ceeded to the work which he has accomplished 
so well. 

There are other graves we would mention 
were we upon the spot — there must be — 
we write now but from memory — These in- 
teresting graveyards moved us so much when 
we visited them — we can now only so *'lay 
their ghosts." 

The finest burial site however, we regarded 
when we visited this yard, was that of our 
old acquaintance, Mr. Jonathan M. Blaisdell, 
whose memorial is also among these papers. 
The old homestead, northward on the brow 
of the hill, with the giant cotton trees before 
the door is distinctly seen from his grave. 
It was a son of his, and who lives over in 
that house, who grappled one of the robbers, 
coming out of the bank in the time of the 
rebel raid which Mr. Dutcher tells about. 
But an hour in a graveyard is almost as short 
as life, and we have no more space. Ed. 

* Daughter of Hon. A. 0. Aldis, and grand-daughter 
of Hon. Asa Aldis. Their names were Mary Frances, 
Miranda and Harriet. — ^L. L. Dutohib. 

[We have already observed, our paper was written 
but firom memory. But the proof having been sent to 
St. Alba^^js and there corrected, the statements may be 
regarded, as for the present, correct. A change, how- 
ever, since we visited the spot, which commenced with 
the opening of the new yard, has been and is still going 
' on, by the removal of many buried in the old yard, to 
•fiuBily lots ia the new one. — JScL} 



SHELDON. 

BY H. E. WHITNKT.* 

•* J?br early memories rotmd me throng, 

Old times, old manners, and old men. — M. F. Tuppxr. 

Upon the map of the State, a township of 
pentagonal shape will be observed occupying 
nearly the central portion of Franklin Co. 
That town, originally called Hungerford, was 
changed to Sheldon, Nov. 8, 1792. It is 
embraced between 44° M'' N. lat. and 4? V 
E. long, from Washington. Highgate, Frank- 
lin and Enosburgh bound it on the N., Fair- 
field and Swan ton on the S., Enosburgh on 
the E., Highgate and Swanton on the W. 
It contains 23,040 acres, and is longest from 
east to west, being about 11 miles ; and 4, at 
its widest part, north and south. 

There are no ponds, marshes or bodies of 
standing wat*;r, of the least extent, witliin its 
boundaries. The three principal streams are 
the Mi88i8quoi,Black Oec^and Tyler's Branch. 

The Missisquoi derives its name from the 
Indian words Missi meaning much, and Kiscoo 
waterfowl, from the great number of cranes, 
herons and ducks, that frequented, and still 
frequent, thia stream and its branches every 
season. Next to Otter Creek it is the largest 
and longest stream in the State ; (it has the 
width but not the depth of Otter Creek ;) it is 
about 80 miles long and drains a surface of 
600 square miles. It enters the town about 
a mile south of the N. E. corner, and about 
the same distance below Enosburgh Falls. 
At the end of another mile, running a west- 
erly course, it is joined by one of its princi- 
pal tributaries — Tyler's Branch. Continuing 
along, in graceful curves, gradually bending 
southward, it receives JEinother and its largest 
tributary — Black Creek. Here there is a 
general angle in its course and it bends to 
the N. W., and after flowing a distance of 4 
or 5 miles, making numerous curves and 
affording several fine mill-privileges, it enters 
the town of Highgate ; coursing, in its whole 
distance through the town, nearly or quite 11 
miles. To assert that it has as wild and pic- 
turesque scenery — of foaming rapids and 
dashing cascades — as some of our mountain 
streams would be incorrect ; but in placidity 
of surface, green, sloping banks, gentle wind- 
ings and flowing, graceful scenery, it is 
unsurpassed. 

Black Creek, running through Fairfield, 
enters Sheldon on the south, and empties into 

* Deceased. 
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the Missisquoi 2 miles below. It has a good 
water-power about a mile above its mouth, 
at Sheldon village, which is thoroughly 
improved. 

Tyler's Branch, a stream of less size than 
Black Creek, enters the town on the east. 
After running scarcely more than a mile 
northwesterly, it adds its waters to those of 
the Missisquoi. Unlike the two former 
streams, however, whose currents are moder- 
ate and waters scarcely translucent, Tyler's 
Branch has a rapid flow, with a rippling, 
ruifled surface, and its limpid depths are as 
pure and sparkling as the mountain springs 
from which it flows. Besides these there are 
minor streams emptying into the Missisquoi 
at different points, the principal of which are 
Goodsell and Morrow brooks. 

There are several mineral springs situated 
in the western part of the town, upon lands 
until recently owned by L. Adams, Esq. 
The principal, or most noted, was discovered 
nearly 50 years ago by Moses Kimball and 
Eleazer Draper, and has always gone by the 
name of Kimball Spring, but came not into 
high repute until lately. Its waters are now 
considered a cure for cancerous and scrofu 
lous affections, particularly. It is now owned 
by C. Bainbridge Smith of New York City. 
Mr. Smith himself was cured of cancer on the 
tongue by use of the water, when all hopes 
of relief from the medical faculty had left 
him. The waters have been analyzed by. a 
New York chemist. The principal proper- 
ties are chloride of sodium, carbonate of sodi- 
um, chloride of magnesia, carbonate of mag- 
nesia, chloride of lime, alumina, sulphate of 
lime, silica, carbonate of iron, carbonic sul- 
phuric acid, carbonate of manganese and 
hydro-chloric acid. It has no unpleasant or 
peculiar taste common to most mineral 
springs ; it is a clear, cold, soft, spring water. 

Three or four other springs have been 
"tubed" in the immediate vicinity, all with 
different properties, but neither of them has 
yet been analyzed. One of them is strongly 
impregnated with sulphur. It is believed 
that, when tested, they will prove valuable 
acquisitions. 

The Kimball or " Missisquoi *A! Spring,^^ as 
it is called, has a rough temporary bottling- 
house erected over it, where thousands of 
bottles are filled by improved machinery and 
forwarded to market. 

Mr. Smith, the proprietor, has recently 



purchased additional lands about the springs, 
and intends, the present season (1867), to 
ornament the grounds around them . and erect 
a large hotel, near by, for the accommodation 
of invalids and guests. The villagers, too, 
residing at a distance of two miles are prepar- 
ing for visitors ; and Mr. Wright, the propri- 
etor of the Central, has enlarged and is 
putting in order his house for guests. 

The surface of the town is pleasantly diver- 
sified by broad valleys and gentle rolling 
uplands. Bordering upon the Missisquoi and 
principal streams are wide and expansive 
intervals appearing like one unbroken garden 
or field of cultivation. The quality of soil, 
too, is unsurpassed, if not unequalled — a 
deep, rich alluvial. The uplands, receding 
gradually in most places north and south of 
the Missisquoi valley, are of a rich mellow 
loam and very productive. Perhaps one of 
the best evidences of the high estimation: 
which is placed upon Sheldon, as a farming 
district, is the fact that wealthy men from the 
cities have here purchased farms, considering 
them valuable investments. 

The higher lands are timbered with ash, 
beech, birch, maple, oak, <fec. In the vallies 
and bordering upon the streams, where they 
remain uncleared, are tracts of valuable pine 
and hemlock, with a mixture of butternut, 
elm, and other soft woods. The pine tract, 
originally and at present, predominates in 
the western part of the town, where the soil 
is lighter and less productive. 

Geologically there are three distinct general 
formations crossing the town in lines nearly 
north and south with strikes almost parallel. 
In the eastern and larger part, strata of slate, 
beds of chlorite, and considerable talcose slate 
abound. The central formation is similar 
to the former, having more of talcose slate. 
In the western part, marble formations exist, 
together with magnesian and silicious limo« 
stone, and strata of magnesian slate. It is 
in the eastern part of this formation that the 
mineral springs are situated, and it is plausi- 
bly apparent that the properties developed by 
Chemistry are stoutly and consistently sub- 
stantiated by its elder sister-science Geology. 
The dip of the rocks, in the eastern part of 
the town, is from 75 to SO degrees, in the 
north and west, 60 to 65. 

The town was originally called Hunger- 
ford, from Samuel Hungerford, to whom, with 
64 others, it was granted, in 1763. Hunger- 
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ford resided in New Fairfield, Ct. Some of 
the other grantees lived in Greenwich, Ct. 
Among -them was Uriah Field, or " Daddy 
Field" as he was familiarly called, an exem- 
plary old quaker. In course of time he seems 
to have acquired, by purchase, the greater 
part of the town. It was of him and Timo- 
thy Rogers, living in Ferrisburgh Vt., and 
who was one of the town's first surveyors — 
that the Sheldons bought, and gave it their 
name. Year after year, for nearly 20 years, 
did "old daddy Field" and his two sons, 
wearing their broad-brimmed hats and 
quaint suits of gray, visit Sheldon, riding all 
the way from Connecticut on horseback, to 
receive their annual pay, which was in part 
beef-cattle, which they drove to New York 
markets. 

The first of the Sheldons that visited the 
town was Samuel B., or " Major Sam," as he 
was afterwards called. He and Elisha, Jr., 
and George were sons of Col. Elisha Sheldon. 
It was in 1789 that Major Sam first came to 
town. His object in coming was to look the 
township over and inspect the soil previous 
to purchasing. Instead of appoaching as the 
early settlers afterwards did by the way of 
Fairfield, alone, unaccompanied by man or 
beast, he ascended the Lamoille to Cambridge ; 
passed through Bakersfield, then an unfre- 
quented wilderness, striking ona of the 
branches that empties into Tyler's Branch, 
which he descended until he readied the 
point where the latter stream joins the Missis- 
quoi, and, to him within the bounds of the 
promised land. It being nightfall, he stopped 
here until morning, and a large elm was long 
pointed out as the one beneath which he first 
slept ; (distant many a mile from any habi- 
tation or human being save, perchance, the 
lurking red man,) with no covering or pro- 
tection — nothing save a " portmanteau for a 
pillow." 

In the spring of 1790, George, the young- 
est son of Col. Sheldon, accompanied by a 
sturdy old Scotchman by the name of Mac 
Namara and his wife, together with several 
negro servants, came to town as "first set- 
tlers ;" their only means of locomotion being 
a yoke of oxen and sled. From the town of 
Fairfield — the nearest settled point for a dis- 
tance of 10 miles, they marked trees for a 
road through the dense wood to the Missis- 
quoi. Here, upon the north side of the river, 
opposite the outlet of Tyler's Branch, and 



scarcely more than a stone's throw from the 
old elm beneath which Major Sam passed a 
lonely night, the year previous, they con- 
structed a log house — the first built in town 
by white men, and upon land now owned by 
J. Towle, Esq. 

Here also was the first tree felled, the first 
ground broken, and the first seed planted. 

*' What could lure their steps 
To this drear desert f 

• ••••• 

Bleak Nature's desolation wraps them round, 
Eternal forests, and unyielding earth. 
And savage men, who through the thickets p^et 
Withyengefol arrow." 

After the crops were harvested the negroes 
returned to Burlington to pass the winter. 
George also started for home in Connecticut, 
leaving Mac Namara and wife to keep watch 
and ward over matters at the settlement 
until the return of spring. The sufferings 
and sorrows of the lonely settler — his trust 
and determination — have passed into tradi- 
tion. "Well does it illustrate the stem, 
unflinching character of the pioneer, and 
none more worthy than this resolute son of 
Caledonia — it is this: on his way home 
George had requested a Mr. Hawley, living 

in Fairfield, to visit Mac Namara occasionally 
and see to him. Hawley agreed to, but 

failed to do so, even once. Early the next 
spring George returned, and, when he learned 
that Hawley had not seen him, he felt much 
concerned and hastened on. What was his 
astonishment when he reached the settlement, 
to find that Mac Namara's wife had died and 
that he had covered the body in a snow-bank 
near the house. She was afterward buried 
on the south side of the river, about a quar- 
ter of a mile distant, upon a " hemlock ridge," 
and there, alone, where no monument nor tab- 
let marks the spot, and where the exact 

place cannot be indicated, for 

^The gravestone is the seal," 

is pointed out the "bold, bald bluff" wherein 
lies buried the first known white person that 
died within the town's limits. 

Later in the spring. Col. Sheldon and his 
sons, Elisha, Jr., Maj. Sam. and son-in-law, 
Elnathan Keyes, together with their families 
and that of George, and their Negro servants, 
also James Herrick and James Hawley, ar- 
rived in town. While on their way, as near 
as can be ascertained, at the house of Daniel 
Stannard, in Georgia, the first town organi- 
zation took place. Col. Sheldon, Elisha, Jr., 
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Maj. Sam. and James Hawley were ap- dow-sills in the morning. For many years 
pointed selectmen, and James Herrick, con- wolf-hunts were organized, usually under the 
stable. Settling at different points, all par- management of Capt. G. W. Kendall, and 
ties began in earnest the clearing of lands generally successful. Bears were so common 
and growing of crops. Meanwhile others and fearless that travelers have been con- 
joined them and the settlement advanced, fronted by them and forced to take to the 
with considerable rapidity, so that, in 1796, nearest tree. Such an instance is truthfully 
33 votes were cast for Samuel Hitchcock, related of S. B. Hurlbut, Esq., late of Shel- 
M. C, and, undoubtedly, some did not vote, don, deceased. When a young man, he had 

The St. Francis Indians were a cause of no visited a neighbor, and, on his return home, 

little apprehension to the inhabitants for a just after sunset, passing through a wood, he 

number of years; even as late as the "last war." encountered a bear, sitting in the foot-path 

The Misaisquoi and its branches abounding in front of him, accompanied by her cubs, 

with their favorite trout, and the valleys and Although young Hurlbut was an unflinching 

hills bordering affording much game,-^— were Democrat of the Jackson school and could 

to them a rich hunting-ground ; to which, always substantiate his politics with sound 

until within a few years, they tenaciously argument, he could effect no '• Compromise" 

held claim. That large inland peninsula whatever with this unconditional champion 

formed by the St. Francis, Missisquoi and of " Squatter Soveeeignty." He, therefore, 

Richelieu rivers, was particularly claimed sought and climbed the nearest tree, where 

and reluctantly yielded. Although they never he hallooed " bears ! bears ! bears ! " until the 

did much injury to the settlers, they always neighbors went to his assistance with lanterns, 

appeared sullen and angry and threatened and bruin beat a hasty retreat. Moose were 

vengeance in case of war ; especially upon plenty, at first, but the permanent presence 

the Sheldon's, for whom they had an invet- of the settlers forced them to take to other 

erate hatred, and on one occasion burned a j^rts. The only one ever known to have 

barn of theirs filled with grain But succeed- been killed in town, was shot by Geo. Shel- 

ing years of peace and security ensued ; and don, not far from the present residence of S. 

all thoughts of the tomahawk and scalping- B. Herrick, Esq. Deer never herded in more 

knife have been forgotten ; to be remembered congenial places than here, as evidenced by the 

only by the searching antiquarian, or the tenacity with which they clung to their old 

whistling plough-boy, as he exhumes at his " runways." Long after a greater part of 

feet the flint- headed arrow and stone hatchet the forests had been cleared, and, until with- 

•— sad mementoes of a peculiar and unfortu- in a few years, they have been seen coming 

nate people, who have lived, flourished, and down from the eastern part of the county, 

passed away, where it is mountainous and wooded, revisit- 

"But their nam« is on yonr waters, i^g former scenes ; like the solitary canoe of 

Yon may not wash it ont."* ^^^ g^ Francis Indian, that now and then if» 

Wild animals of all kinds, common to geen to descend the Missisquoi. 

northern Vermont, abounded in town at the ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^_^ ^.^^.^g ^^ ^^^ 

time of ite settlement. Of the larger, there ^^^^ ^^.^^ ^^ . ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^-^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^ 

were moose and bears, together with packs ^. ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^-^^ ^^^^ 

of wolves, and herds of deer. Wolves in ^^^^^^ .^ ^^ ^.^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^ 

particular were a great annoyance, for along ^^j^^^^. yet such was the case with 

time. Whole flocks of sheep were sometimes ^^^ ^^^^ inhabitants. The nearest flouring- 

destroyed by them m a single night Fires ^.^ ^^ ^^ Plattsburgh, and post-office, at 

had to be kindled about the barns and hghts Middlebury. But a few years elapsed, how- 

hungm the yards to frighten them away, ever, before the enterprise of the inhabitante 

Betiring te the hills th^y would howl dismal- ^^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^^.^^ j^ 

ly through the night, -while the hoarse ^^^^ Major Sheldon built a saw-mill at the 

sound of "wolves! wolves! would beshouted ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ .^ ^^^ ^^^^^ 

from house to house. So bold were they, m ^ oimsted's Mills, about 2 miles from the 

Bome instances, that prints of their paws resent village of Sheldon. It was built there 

have been found upon the snow-covered win- i. r ^u *. l c - ^ 

^ on account of the great amount of pine lum- 

•Mrs. Sigouraey. her in the immediate vicinity. A few years 
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later, in 1797, he built a grist-mill on the 
west side of the creek. In 1799, Israel Keith 
built a furnace and forge, and for a long time 
9 flourishing business was done ; employing, 
much of the time, 100 men or more, to supply 
it with coal and iron. Quite an extensive ore- 
bed was discovered and worked not far from 
the present residence of Charles Keith. On 
this account and the great amount of business 
done by the furnace company, iron was long 
called •* Sheldon currency." In 1803 a card- 
ing-mill was built, and, the same year, a. post- 
office established. Dr. Hildreth was appoint- 
ed Postmaster ; date of commission, Jan. 15, 
1803. Dr. H. was also first physician in 
town, and first tavern-keeper. The first store 
was kept by Benjamin Clark, who afterwards 
sold out to Sheldon, Keith and Fitch. The 
first freeman's meeting was holden in the 
eastern part of the town, at the house of Jed- 
ediah Tuttie ; S. B. Sheldon was chosen repre- 
sentative ; he was also first town clerk, and 
held the office till the time of his death, 1807. 
Since that the town clerks have been : Eben- 
ezer Marvin, from 1807 to '13 ; Chauncev 
Fitch, from 1813 to '15; E. H. Wead, froffl 
1815 to '16 ; Samuel Wead, from 1816 to '18 ; 
E. H. Wead, from 1818 to '19; Charles Gal 
lup, from 1819 to '20; Samuel Wearf, from 
1820 to '32 ; E. B. Peckham, from 1832 to '35 
Oliver A. Keith, from 1835 to '41 ; Theophi- 
lus Mansfield, from 1841 to *43 ; A. M. Brown, 
from 1843 to the present time. 

The first birth in town was a colored child ; 
its mother, "Old Mary," was a servant of 
Col. Sheldon, who bought her in Connecticut 
where she was sold for the commission of 
some crime. The second child born was 
Harry Deming, son of Frederick Deming ; the 
third, Louisa Sheldon, daughter of Geo. Shel- 
don. Although the early history of Sheldon 
has much of peculiar interest; 'there is no 
point, probably, around which so mnch of 
romantic and historic incident clusters, as in 
the immediate vicinity of the outlet of Tyler's 
Branch. Here, within the radius of a quarter 
of a mile, stood th6 elm, beneath which first 
slept Major Sheldon ; here was built the first 
log-house and bam — the latter of which was 
afterwards burned by the Indians ; here was 
born the first white female child in town ; 
liere, too, was erected the first framed barn, 
which is still standing, owned by J. Towle, 
though much unlike the original, from much 

repairing ; here, too, was a brick-kiln — frag- 



ments of brick being still seen ; here, also, the 
first death and first burial. 

Who first preached in town cannot defi- 
nitely be ascertained, as there was no church, 
consequently no church record. Rev. Messrs. 
Parker and Woopter, of the Congregational, 
and Rev. Stephen Beach, of the Episcopal 
church, commenced preaching here about the 
same year, 1807. Rev. Mr. Hill, Methodist, 
preached here in 1812. These are the three 
principal denominations in town ; and the 
only ones that have erected houses of wor- 
ship, and that have, regularly. Sabbath and 
Sunday-School services. There are four 
church edifices in town ; one each of the Con- 
gregational, Episcopal and Methodist, at 
Sheldon village, and one union house at East 
Sheldon, built mainly by the Congregational 
and Episcopal societies. The first church 
built was by the Episcopalians, in 1824. 
The present officiating clergymen, at the 
above churches, are Rev. Geo. B. Tolman, 
Congregational, Rev. Albert H. Bailey, D.D^ 
Episcopal, Rev. N. W. Freeman, Methodist. 
Rev. Mr. Himes, a Baptist, preaches occa- 
sionally at the union house. East Sheldon. 
Although there is a small collection of houses 
at the latter place, there is but one village 
in town, — commonly called Sheldon Creek ; 
being situated upon Black Creek. Here there 
are 3 churches, a post-office, 3 stores, 2 hotels, 
2 groceries, 1 grist-mill, 1 woolen factory, 1 ' 
foundry, 1 paper-bag mill, 1 saw-mill, 1 car- 
riage-shop, 1 cabinet, 1 harness, and 2 black- 
smith-shops. Here, also, was located Missis- • 
quoi Bank, with which there is connected so 
much supposed mystery. It is a little more 
than a year since H. G. Hubbell, for many 
years the cashier, disappeared, — a defaulter 
to a considerable amount, — and has not been 
heard from since. From its central position, 
the county conventions and nearly all gath- 
erings, pertaining to county affairs, are here 
holden. A few years ago a strong effort was 
made by the town and its friends, for the re- 
moval of the county buildings to Sheldon ; 
but the superior influence and wealth, and a 
better knowledge of "wire-pulling," gave 
them to St. Albans. In the western part of 
the town is the poor-bouse farm, owned, and 
its expenses paid, in proportion to the grand 
list, by the following towns : (each having 
the privilege of sending here their poor irre- 
spective of numbers) : Berkshire, Enosburgh, 
Fairfield, Franklin, Highgate, Sheldon, St. 
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Albans and Swanton. The farm contains 

about 300 acres ; upon it are 17 cows, and 90 

sheep. The whole number of paupers, July 

19, 1866, was 62— males 33— females 29 ; the 

Ust from each town at that time is as follows : 

Males. Females. Grand List. 

Berkshire, 3 1 $4,046.17 

Enosburgh, 4 4,525.90 

Fairfield. 2 3 5,e67.44 

Franklin, 5 2 4,068.01 

Highgate, 4 4 5,410.72 

Sheldon, 9 9 4,261.78 

St, Albans, 7 4 12,773.48 

Swanjion, 3 2 6,067.59 

There is a school taught tiie present season 
by a Miss Travers.Ht $1.50 per week ; num- 
ber of scholars 20. Altogether, for an estab- 
lishment of the kind, it does credit to the 
towns having its charge. 

The roads in town are usually kept in good 
repair. Several fine bridges span the Missisquoi 
at dlfiferent points ; but the immense amount of 
teaming that passes over them, especiaUy dur- 
ing the rains of Fall and Spring, cut them up 
badly. Probably there is no valley in Vermont 
^I might say in New England — where there 
is hauled, up and down, so much freight, pro- 
duce, goods, &c., as in Missisquoi valley. To 
obviate or alleviate this in a measure, a few 
years since a plank road was built from St. Al 
bans to North Sheldon, a distance of about 12 
miles, costing $50,000. The bridge across the 
Missisquoi alone, cost $15,000. It has 4 arches, 
5 piers, and is 640 feet long. For a number of 
years this was very much used by loaded teams; 
but the plank wore out and, not being replaced, 
the only resort was the old rough turn- pike. 
The thing most needed up the Missisquoi val- 
ley, is a railroad connecting the Yt. Central and 
the Passumpsic 

The town is divided into 11 school districts, 
where schools are taught during the Summer 
and Winter. There is also a graded school at 
^eldoa-creek, in which there are three depart- 
ments and as many teachers. The higher 
grade is under the charge of Miss G. 3. Smith 
and has been highly commended, by state and 
town superintendents ; it is attended by a good- 
ly number of scholars from a distance. 

Dairying has long been the leading pursuit of 
the fanners of Sheldon. Introduced by James 
Mason, who might appropriately be styled the 
** father of dairying," in Franklin county at 
least, it has grown and developed from year to 
year to its present important scale. Fairfield 
may produce more butter, from its very much 
greater extent of surface, but in the production 



of cheese, Sheldon, no doubt, leads the State. 
It has been estimated that, upon an extent of 
territory 4 miles square, there are fed and 
milked nearly 1500 cows, or very near 100 to 
the square mile. There are 1 2 dairymen resid- 
ing in the eastern part of the town, south of tho 
Missisquoi, who milk from 35 to 100 cows each, 
and, when we remember that for each cow $50 
is not an unususd average yield of the dairies, 
we estimate for 100 cows, $5000, aud for 1500 
cows — $75,000. From this we readily perceive 
the pecuniary importance of the dairy, and the 
more encouraging is it to know that it cannot 
but prove as lasting as it is prosperous. 

Among the prominent professional men who 
have been townsmen, we may mention the 
names of Dr. S. S. Fitch, Ex-governor S. Royce, 
Hon. J. "W. Sheldon, James S. Burt. J. J. 
Beardsley and others. 

The Franklin Republican, a weekly paper, 
was published here by J. W. Tuttle, editor and 
proprietor, during the greater part of the years 
1837 — 38 — 39. It was a creditable affair, and 
would compare favorably with some papers pub- 
lished in the State at the present time. The 
only vols, known by the writer to be extant, 
are in the possession of J. H. Stufflebeau. 

The town of Sheldon is rich in traditions, but 
accoufits of these are conflicting, uncertain, and 
the first inhabitants and the second generation, 
mostly, have passed away. We can only give 
a minor summary. 

As the town was unsettled during and pre- 
vious to the Revolution, it had no " quota" to 
furnish ; but among its settlers it had a goodly 
number of heroes. Among them were CoL 
Sheldon, Col. Elisha Smith, Capt.Elisha Sheldon, 
Capt. Francis Duclos, Capt Robert Wood, and 
David Sloan. During the "last war," especially 
at the time of the advanqe of the British upon 
Plattsburgh, the town was called upon and res- 
ponded promptly, sending a company to the 
scene of action. The following is a correct ac- 
count of the affair ; — Friday. Sept. 9 was spent 
in rallying the people and ascertaining who 
would go. Saturday morning, early, the com- 
pany was organized and started on the march. 
Samuel Wead was appointed Captain, a Mr. 
Weston Lieutenant, and John Elithorp, Ensign. 
At sunset they had reached Sawyers' Tavern, 
on the western shore of Grand Isle, where they 
had to stop over night, failing to secure a cross- 
ing. Early next morning (Sunday) while they 
were procuring a boat, the British fleet ap- 
peared in sight, rounding Cumberland Head ; 
and the action commenced, lasting about two 
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' hours, w&on the £riti&h were defeated and dis- 
persed. 

Having secured a boat, Capt Wead's com- 
pany crossed over to Peru, where they drew 
their arms and ammunition. During the night 
they were called upon to guard the prisoners 
confined on Crab Island. The next morning, 
they were ordered to Plattsburgh, where, when 
they arrived, news came that the British had 
retreated, and the company iad orders to re- 
turn home, which it did, after an absence of 
five days. 

Again during the "Radical war/* or Canadian 
rebellion, of 1837^-38, a company (volunteers) 
went to the border to aid in enforcing the neu- 
trality laws. Their term of service was very 
short — o'^ng to the following incident : — Ser- 

* 

geant F s, now well known as Col. P s, 

on arrival at headquarters, reported to General 
Wool, and awaited orders. The General , wish- 
ing to ascertain if he could rely upon them, in- 
quired whether they sympathized with the 
government or radicals. Sergeant P s un- 
hesitatingly and with enthusiasm replied, they 
were radical to a man. This was suflBcient. 
The Gen. ordered them to " right about fiice and 
march home." Never, however, until the 
breaking out of the slave-holder's rebellion, in 
1861, had the people in common with the |srhole 
north, a distinct and appreciative idea of war, 
as it is. But to each and aU calls, Sheldon re- 
sponded, fully and promptly and, in almost ev- 
ery engagement of the Eastern forces, from the 
opening battle of Big Bethel to the overthrow 
of the insurgents at Richmond, her sons bore an 
honorable part. 

The only advance made upon Sheldon, dur- 
ing the Rebellion, was Nov. 19, 1864. On 
that day about a score of "Rebel Raiders," or 
"robbers," led by Captain Young, rendezvoused 
at Saint Albans having their "base" in Canada, 
but no very distinct lines of "retreat." After 
robbing the bankFi, and shooting some of the 
unarmed inhabitants, they passed through Shel- 
don, on their return to Canada; — a route so 
circuitous was not their plan ; — they were 
wrongly guided. Being closely pursued by 
Captain Conger's party they set fire to the 
bridge that spans Black creek, at Sheldon, to 
prevent their crossing, but the inhabitants 
extinguished the fire before it had done any 
damage. 

The raiders attempted to enter Missisquoi 
Dank, but fortunately it was clt)sed. Having 
appropriated to themselves horses and whatev- 
er they oould find that they wished, they hur- 



ried on, passing along the road on the south 
side of the Missisquoi, until they entered the 
town of Enosburgh. Here they crossed the 
river at Enosburgh Palls, and rode rapidly to- 
wards Canada. 

Again, on Monday night, June 4, 1866, Shel- 
don was the scene of another armed gathering. 
About 800 Penians, (some computed them as 
high as 1100) that had collected quietly and 
unobtrusively, in the town of Pairfield among 
its Irish residents, and which composed nearly 
the whole of thie Penian "right wing," passed 
through the town and village between the 
hours of 9 and 12 at midnight. They were 
accoutred and armed, and presented not a poor 
idea of war as it is. 

THB SHELDONS. 

The first settlers and proprietors of the town 
of Sheldon, were a branch of a popiriar stoek 
in the early history of New England. Although 
purely English, and of English descent, they 
had not the bigotry of the Puritans, — but 
were liberal; — nor yet were they "tories," but 
determined and active patriots of the Revolu- 
tion. 

' Pamily tradition speaks of them as having a 
boasted heraldry. An escutcheon still extant, 
and msed by some of the Sheldons of the preseat 
day, as a seal, has the following devise and in- 
scription : Upon the upper part of the bearing 
is the form of a shell-drake — Statani ;• upon a 
bar crossing the design beneath, and resting 
upon a broad band, are two more in the same 
position but with smaller contour: — and still 
beneath another like the two last. Encircling 
the whole underneath, is the motto — ^^Bope, 
Shddm to the laei.'' 

Tradition gives the origin, as follows : In the 
olden time a ship was wrecked upon an island, 
and all on board perished excepting one Hope 
Sheldon. Here he lived a long time subsisting 
upon the flesh of the Shell-drake (which were 
so numerous that they were easily taken) till at 
last he was rescued fh)m the island — 
"^ the loneliest in a lonely sea," 
and returned to his fHends; Prom this alleged 
incident originated the above blazonry. 

Three brothers, Isaa<^ John and William em- 
igrated to America very soon after the pilgrims 
— ^precisely what year cannot bo ascertained; 
but Isaac, the elder brother, had two sons^ 
John and Isaac. The latter was born in 1629, 
a little more than 8 years after the arrival oi 
the Mayflower. He had a son Thomas, bom in 
1 661. Thomas was father of Elisha, bom 1 *? 09 ; 
the latter is said to have been an eminent 
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man, residing in Litchfield, Ct. He had a son 
Elisha, known throughout the Bevolution as 
OoL Sheldon, 

It was Col. Sheldon and his sons, £lisha» jr., 
Sam. B. and George, that purchased- the town- 
i^p and first settled in it. 

Q0L. ELISHA SHELDON 

was bom in 1*741 ; he was generous-hearted, 
and of a martial spirit . At the opening of the 
Bevolution, he gave liberally of his means, and 
offered his services to his country. Not long 
after its commencement he was dbmmissioned 
oolonel of a regiment of cavalry, and saw active 
service during the whole war. History speaks 
oi him at difierent timea Ethan Allen, in the 
Narrative of his Captivity, speaks of being ac- 
oompanied to Valley Forge — then Washington's 
headquarters — after his exchange, by Col. 
Sheldon of the Light Horse. Among the pa- 
pers also, of the traitor Arnold, (No. 10) found 
upon the person of the lamented Andre, where- 
in the former gave a list or description of affairs 
at West Point, is the following : 

"Col. Sheldon's Dbagk)ons on the lines, 
about one-half mounted." 

The regiment at that time, (Sept. 13, 1780) 
had been reduced so that it numbered only 142 
men. 

Gten, Washington and Col. Sheldon were firm 
personal friends. During the dark days of 
1*7 7*7, when noisy malcontents were bent upon 
deposing Washington and instituting G-ates — 
G^tes, the fugitive at Camden — CoL Sheldon 
adhered to the support of Washington, and no 
where was the "Father of his Country" more 
welcome than at the home of Col Sheldon, 
where he occasionally visited, during the early 
part of the Revolution. 

After his removal to Vermont. Col. Sheldon 
^k very little part in politics or public affairs, 
prefering to live in peace and quiet, and of him 
it is remembered, whether in the field or at the* 
fireside, that he was always the earnest patriot 
and courteous gentleman. 

He died while on a visit at his daughters, in 
St. Albans, 1805, and was buried in the old 
Sheldon burying-ground at Sheldon. 

SAMUEL BELLOWS SHELDON, 

second son of Col. Sheldon, was b^m at Sauls- 
bury, Ct., 1*760. He had the sterUng qualities 
combined, — ^keenness of perception — a correct 
]udgment-7-and courteous address. Although 
there was not as much of startling incident in 
his life, it is acknowledged — and only just of 
him to say— that he was the principal moving, 
governing character in the earlier settlement of 



the town. He possessed physical and moral 
courage in the highest sense, — as evinced by hia. 
early visit to the town when a dense wilder- 
ness. Another illustrative incident: During 
the first years of the Bevolution, when the 
principal events were transpiring in New En- 
gland, and a spirit of war ran wild through the 
" colonies," Maj. Samuel, then a lad of about 
15, importuned and pleaded vtrith his &lher for 
permission to go with him to the front. To 
this the CoL always objected. One day, how- 
ever, he made his appearance at camp. His fa^ 
tner was not a little surprised, and repremand- 
ed him sternly and warned him against a repi- 
tition of the offence, teUing him he should be 
put into the firont rank in case of an engage- 
ment. 

Through life he manifested much interest in 
military affairs, and took an active part in all 
of the military doings of his day. In fact, the 
immediate cause of his death was traced to a 
severe cold caught while addressing, bat in 
hand, a company of boys whom he had uniform- 
ed at his own expense. This occurred in 180*7, 
and in him, the town lost her leading character, 
the popular and lamented Maj. Sam £. Sheldon. 

aEORGE SHELDON, 

the youngest son of Col. Sheldon, was bom in 
Saulsbui;^, Ct, 1*766. At an early age he show- 
ed an extreme fondness for the chase ; and, al- 
though his parents enjoined upon him a closer 
application to his books, he often neglected their 
commands, and nothing delighted him more 
than, gun in hand, to range the hills and val- 
leys about the picturesque Housatonic, in search 
of game. Perhaps the following incident will 
best illustrate his love for sporting : Wishing 
to suppress his natural trait, and create a desire 
for books, he was sent to school at Hudson, 
^. Y. Having not been gone many days, he 
made his appearance at home, having with him 
a hound wnich he had procured by exchanging 
for it a part of his clothing. Col. Sheldon, 
being most of the time with the army, their 
affairs alternated— George, some of the time at 
work — ^less at school — ^much more on the chase. 
On one occasion, he had the honor of drinking 
wine with Gen. Washington. It was at his 
fother's house ; George was about 10 years old. 
In his 18th year he was sent to the West In- 
dies, having in charge a lot of horses, shipped by 
his father to Havana. On its way out the ves- 
sel came near being wrecked, — so near, in short, 
that the horses and much of the cargo was lost 
It was 6 months before he returned. 
In March, 1786, he married Joanna, daughter 
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of Jacob Smith, of Saulsburj, Ct. ; here he fol- 
lowed fiuming until 1790, when he removed to 
Sheldon, with his family. 

Of the early inhabitants, there probably was 
no one of whom there is related so much of ex- 
citing, pioneer incident as of Q^orge Sheldon. 
But it would be out of place and only befitting 
a child's perusal to repeat the traditionary and 
somewhat uncertain stories related of him. 
That he was a famous hunter, frequenting 
mountains and thickly-shaded glens, there is no 
doubt. Abundance of game, ^ moose, bears, 
wolves and deer, fell at his unerring aim. But 
to state, as a &ct of history, as some have done, 
that he did, on several occasions, shoot — or in 
more correct teTma,murder — certain Indians, is 
very much doubted, and lacks proper authen- 
tication. It is well known that the Indians 
burned a bam belonging to the Sheldons, and 
caused them much anxiety, lurking about and 
threatening. 

G^rge, who was as tall and athletic as any 
red-skin, and had an eagfe eye, warned them 
of the consequenees of disturbing the settlers — 
him they feared, and, no doubt, but for him 
•hey would have caused much more trouble. 

To descend to particulars in his after years, 
18 unnecessary ; they have become as " house- 
hold words ** * He quietly spent the evening of 
his days with his children, comiig quietly and 
peacefully to its close, in 1851. 

HQN. JOSHUA WILLABD SHELDON. 

The foUowing sketch we clip from the Ver- 
mont Transcript of March 16, 1866, — we believe 
it is from the pen of Geo. F. Houghton^ Esq, 

•* Hon. Joshua Willard Sheldon, elder son of 
Kajor Samuel BeUows Sheldon and Lucy (Wil- 
lard) Sheldon, was bom in Sheldon, Franklin 
Co., Vt, March 27, 1799. He died at Sheldon 
*near the cottage where he was bom,' March 
7, 1866, in the 67th year of his age. He re- 
oeived his academical education at St. Albans, 
and studied law with Judge Royce at Sheldon, 
and subsequently at Saint Albaus. He was 
admitted lo practice at the September term of 
Franklin County Court A. D. 1822. Rodney 
0. Royce, Esq., formerly of Rutland, and 'ong 
since deceased, and Hon. David Read, Recorder 



* We do not endorse this sentiment, if there is any- 
thing of general interest therein. The history of 
Sheldon (the same of any town) is not written merely 
for Sheldon now^ but for Sheldon three hundred years 
firom now. The history of Sheldon is not written alone 
for Sheldon, but for every town in the State, for every 
Yermonter in every land and the antiquarian and his- 
torical student generally. — Ed, 



of the city of Burlington, were sworn in at 
the same time. Mr. Sheldon commenced prac* 
tioe at Sheldon, in company with Hon. Augus- 
tus Burt, now of Highgate, and continued to 
practice about 5 years, and then dissolving the 
copartnership practiced alone. After practicing 
law a few years and until about 1,^33, he found 
the business too irksome and left the profession 
to attend to his large farming interests. He en* 
tered political life young. He represented th^ 
town of Sheldon in the General Assembly in 
1824, '25 ancT '26, and again in 1834— '35. He 
was chosen a member of the Constitutional 
Convention fh>m Sheldon in 1828. After which 
time he could not be persuaded to take any 
public office which would interfere with a prop- 
er attention to his private affairs and domestic 
duties. 

Mr. Sheldon, at the time of his death, was a 
widower, and leaves one son, and a large circle 
of relatives and friends to mourn his death. 
As a counselor, he had few or no equals.-— 
He was, in all his dealings, honorable, high- 
mindUd and just. He was always social and 
hospitable, and in his address and manners pre - 
eminently a gentleman. His funeral was large- 
ly attended on Saturday the 10th inst., when a 
suitable discourse was preached by the Rev. 
Albert H. Bailey, Rector of G-race Church, 
Sheldon. 

The world stands in need of more such sterling 
gentlemen, as in his life-time was our worthy 
iiriend, the Son. Joshua WUlard SJiddon." 



SHELDON — OONT IN U ED. 

BT BIT. GXOBQX B. TOLMAN. 
THB OHABTEB, 

(the precise date of which not being given in the 
foregoing account of the township of Sheldon, 
then Hungerford,) is August 18, 1763. The orig- 
inal document now (1869) 106 years old — worn, 
Imd a g^d deal patched, and yet in a very 
complete state of preservation, may still be seen 
at the town-clerk's office. 

Among the privileges granted to the inhabit- 
ants of the township we find the following : 

** The said town, as soon as there shall be 
fifty families resident and settled tliereon, shall 
have the liberty of holding Two Fairs^ one of 

which shall oe held on the day of , 

and the other on the day of , annual- 
ly ; which Fairs sliall not continue longer than 

the respective following the said — ,'* 

[The dates here are none of them given.] 

It also provides, that so soon as the above 

number of &milies should be in town, '*a 

Market I may be opened and kept open, one or 
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more days iu each week, as may bo thought 

most advantageous to the mhabitants." 

Among the conditions annexed to the grant 

we find the following : 

" That all white and other Pine Trees within 
the said township, fit for mating Our Royal 
Navy, be carefully preserved for that use, and 
none be cut or felled without Our specisd Li- 
cence." 

This also : 

" That before any division of the Land be 
made among the Grantees, a Tract of Land as 
near the Centre of the said Tow^iship as the 
Land will admit of, shall be reserved and mark- 
ed out for Town Lots I one of which shall be al- 
lotted to each Grantee of the Contents of one 
Acre, yielding and paying therefor to Us, our 
Heirs and Successors for the space of ten Years, 
to be computed from the date hereof, the Rent 
of one Ear of Indian Com oniy^ on the 25th 
day of December, annually, if lawfuUy demand- 
ed t the first Payment to be made on the 25th 
day of December, 1763. 

It provides, also, for the payment, after ten 
years, "yearly,'* of *'one shilling, Proclama- 
tion Money" for every hundred acres *• owned, 
settled, or possessed," and so in proportion for 
a greater or lesser Tract of said Land." 

The style of the Charter is as follows : 

" Province of New Hampshire. \ 
GEORGE The Third, f 
•* By the Grace of God — of Great Britain, 

France and Ireland King, — Defender of the 

Faith," &c., . " To all persons," Ac. 

" Done by and with the advice of Our Trusty 
and Well-beloved Benning Wentworth, Esq., 
Our Grovernor and Commander in Chief of our 
said Province." Sealed and witnessed, *'the 
18th day of August, in the year of our Lord 
Christ, one thousand seven hundred and six- 
ty three, and in the third year of Our Reign," 

and signed by Gov. "Wentworth, and attested 

by " P. Atkinson, jr., sec'y." On the back of 

the Charter, besides the names of the grantees, 

plan of the township and certificate of record, 

we find the following almost illegible minute by 

Mr. Hungerford : 

"E^q'r. Allen, please to Record this, and 
send it Back again By the Bairer, and also the 
Charter of Ferdinand which my Son Left with 
you some time ago. 

" Samuel Hunqebpord." 

the organization 
of Sheldon (Hungerford) took place in A. D. 
1791 — the month and day are not known. The 
following is the record in regard to it : [See 
vol. I. Town Records.] » 

*• In the year A. D. 1*791 — On application ot 
a number of the inhabitants of the Township 
of Hungerford, to Daniel Stanuard of Georgia, 
a Justice of the Peace withm and for the Coun- 
ty of Chittenden and State of Vermont, to warn 
a meeting, agreeable to the Statute, for the 
aforesaid inhabitants to meet and choose Town 



Officers, a Warning was issued by the said Dan- 
iel 8taunard, Esq., for the Inhabitants to meet 
at the dwelling-house of Elisha Sheldon, jun., 

at Hungerford aforesaid, on the -: — day of 

A. D. 1791, at which time and pl^ce the inhab- 
itants aforesaid met in presence of said Justice, 
and proceeded to ballot, 

" 1st. To choose a moderator to govern said 
meeting; when Mr. Elisha Sheldon, jr. waa 
elected, and took his seat. 

" 2d. Proceeded to the choice of Town Clerk, 
when Samuel B. Sheldon was chosen. 

'' 3d. Elected Elisha Sheldon, Sen. and James 
Hawley and Elisha Sheldon, Jun'r Selectmen 
to govern the prudential Concerns of Said 
Town. 

" 4th. James Herric (k) Constable. 

" The above officers were«worn agreeable to 
law, in presence of said meeting. 

" Meeting adjourned without day. 

•' Attest," [No signature.] 

The meetings of the inhabitants, both for the 
transaction of town business and for freemen's 
meeting, were held for some years at either one 
of two places : ** The dwelling-house of Elisha 
Sheldon, junV," standing on the north side of 
the river, on the so-called " Butler place," (now 
Towle's) toward Enosburgh Falls— or, at " The 



.»' 



dwelling-house of Dr. Benjamin B. Searls ; 
" log- tavern" at the " Corners" : oftener, it 
would seem from the records, at the latter 
place. At the first freemen's meeting recorded 
(1793) the whole number of votes cast for State 
officers was 45, as follows : 

For governor, Isaac Tichenor, 45 

For lieut. " Jonathan Hunt, 41 

" Peter Shott, 4 

For treasurer, Samuel Mattocks, 45 

TOWN OFFICERS. 

Maj. Samuel B. Sheldon was the first repre- 
sentative, and first magistrate, (1791.) 

REPBESENTATIVES. 

Samuel B. Shelden, 1791; Elisha Sheldon, 
1792—1800; Samuel B. Shelden, 1801— '07; 
Ebenezer Marvin, jr., 1808 — 10 ; David San- 
derson, 1812; Chauncey Fitch, 1813. 'U.- 
Stephen Royce, jr., 1815, '16; Samuel W^ad, 
1817. '18 ; James Mason, 1819—23 ; Joshua 
W.Sheldon, 1824—26; James Mason, 1827. 
'28 ; Alfred Keith, sen., 1829, '30 ; Levi Hap- 
good. 1831, '32 ; William Green, 1833, '34 
J. W. Shelden, 1835 ; F. W. Judson, 1836 
Cyrus Keith, 1837; J. J. Beardsley, 1838 
Alfred Keith, sen., 1839 ; Alanson Draper, 
1840, '41 ; Elihu Goodsell, 1842, '43 ; Jacob 
Wead, 1844 ; Lloyd Mason, 1845 ; 1846, no 
election ; William Green, 1847: — 49 ; Alfred 
Keith, jr., 1850, '61; Milton H. Bliss, 1852; 
F. M. Marsh, 1853 ; A. M. Brown, 1854, '55 • 
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H. D. We»d, 1356; Andrew Durkee, 1857, 
■68 ; B. J. S»ie, 1859, '60 ; L. H. Ilapgood, 
1861 ; F, M- Marsh, 1862, '63 ; John F. Dra- 
jiar, 1864, '65 ; N. Q. Martin, 1866, '67 ; Wil- 
liam M, Deming, 1868. 



SamuBl E. Sheldon, 1791—1806 
Marvin, 1800—13; Chauncy Fitch, 1813; 
EpenetuB H. Wead, 1814—16 ; Sam'l Wead, 
1816—19 ; Charlea Gallup, 1819—31 ; Sani'l 
Wead, 18J1— 32 ; E. B. Peckham. 1832—35 ; 
O. A. Keith, 1835 — 41 ; Thaophilus Mans- 
fiflld, 1841—43; A. M. Brown, 1843, to the 
prasent time, 2S years. 

Riohant A. Shattuek was conatable from 1829 
to 18flS, with the esceptiaa or the jears 1353 
to '61—37 rears. 

PaOFESBIONAI: UES 

The following lire rBmambered lawyers: Eb- 
enezer Marvin, Stephen Royce, jr.. J. J. Beards- 
ley, Theophilua Uansfield, J. W. Slieldon, An. 
gaaiaa Burt, A. B. Searlea and Bryant Hall. 



Benjamin B. Searles, Chauncey Fitch, (fath- 
«r of Dr. & S. Pitch, of New York City, and 
brother of Rev. Dr. Bbenezer Fitch, the first 

preaident of Williams College,) HUdrelh, 

Blifllia Sheldon, P. W. Judaon, A. M. Brown, 
H. H. LangdoD, 3. W. Laogdon, Charlaa P. 
iSiayer, N. R. Miller. 

OLEROTBBN— (&« CSurcAM.) 

Of others, prominent in the early history of 
the town, the following are mentioned : Kldad 
Butler, Col. Clark, Daniel Smith, John Gallup, 
Daniel Fiah, EInathan Keyea, Gidfon Draper. 
David Foster, Luke Dewing. Joaiah Tnttlo. Aaa 
Bulkley and Capt. Fraocia Dncloa. Tlieae were 
all enterprising bosiness men, witli a good coin- 
mort odnuttion, and, taken together, were in 
advance of most pioneers. 

Samuel Wliita, then a boy of 13 years, came 
to town witii Mr. Keyes in 1797, and, with the 
exception of d years, baa resided hers ever since. 
Hr. Keyes, ou coming to Sheldon, seKled on 
the farm now owned by Ur. Albert Olnislead, 
and withta a [quarter ot a mile of which Mr, 
White Btill (1869) livea. 



Among the earlier " institutions" of Sheldon, 
ynia a blaet-faruace. This was built in 1796, 
by the brothers, Israel and Ali>ed Keith, who 
came here for that purpose from Pittaford, Vl. 
It wna located on the east aide of Black Greek, 
Just nortii of wliere Hunter & Co.'a woolen fae- 
totj now atanda. The u^n was made from the 



ore; and, as thia was One of the firat furnaces 
built in the State, the demand for the ware waS 
quite active, 'and especially for the sossilled 
" potash k^tlea." At that time one chief buai- 
aeaa, all through the country, waa themauuGic- 
ture of potash, nu^ men came to Sheldon, anme- 
timea, for a distance of 201) hundred miles for 
their kettles. 

The kettles were taken as fast as they could 
be produced — parties oileu waitiut; for their 
" turn," and loading them while hot from the 
moiLld. They were very heavy, ao I of diftereat 
sizes, hDldinE ib, 60 and 90 gallons each. Stoves 
and hollow ware were also made, for whiok 
there was great demand. 

Tho elder brother, Israel, it is nnderatood, 
Ptrnished the capital chiefly, while the yonnger, 
Alfrod, mani^ed the furnace ; und much ia said 
of his energy and skill io working it : 80 that 
hia adf ico and aid wore often sought for thp ben- 
efit of other furnaces : and at one time the Par- 
ishes, from Ogdenaburgh, N, Y., who had built 
a furnace at Ruasle, near Ogdenaburgh. but had. 
not succeeded in getting men who (yiuM worlc 
it successfully, came to Sheldon and offered Mr. 
Keith the entire use of the furnace, and all liB 
could make, if he would go over and run it for 
3 months, and show them how to make iron. 
Mr. Keith aooepted their offer, and made a very 
handsome thing out of it, besides showing his 
New York friends "how to do it." 

The furnace was operated successfnliy for 
many years, on its first loc:ition, and in 1822, 
'23, was re-built on the other side of the creek. 

The first school-house in town was built by 
Maj. S. B. Sijeldon, on the west side of the 
Cri'ek, where the preaeiit school-house standa. 
The first school- leaolier in town was Miss Bet- 
sey Jennison, of Swanton. The firat framed 
house in town was built by Maj. Sheldon, on the 
ground where the houae of II. Carlisle now 
stands. 



was organized in August, 1816; the preoiso 
dale ia not remembered — and there are no rec- 
ords now in existence farther hack than 1830. 
The meeting of the council for its organization 
waa held in the aohool-hou'fe standing on tho 
west aide of Black Creek, where the present 
school-house on that side stands. The moder- 
at'er was Rev. Boajismin Woostsr, of Pairfleld ; 
tho scribe, Rev. James Parker, oil Enoaburgh. 

The following are the names of the original 
members : 

Samuel White, Mrs. Diana White, Samuel 
Sheldon and Mrs, Samnel Sheldon, Mrs, Jsaao 
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Sheldon, Bartholomew Hulbert, Mrs. Hannah 
Hulbert, Lucius Colton, Mrs. Rebecca Colton, 
AmoH Judd, Mrs. Sylvia Judd, Philo N. White. 
Of these there are now (June, 1869) known 
to be living only Samuel White, still residing 
in Sheldon, and, with the exception of an ab- 
sence of 5 years (1830 — 35) his residence in 
town and connection with the church have 
been continuous from the organization. 

The clerks of the church have been : Samuel 
White, 14 years ; Alvin Passett, 5 years ; Hez- 
kiah Biuce, 21 years ; D. D. Wead, *l years, 
and is still (1869) clerk. 

The deacons have been : Samnel White, 14 
years; Alvin Fassett, 5 years; John Sheldon, 
34 years ; Hezeklah Bruce, 5 years, and Samu- 
el M. Hulbert, 10 years. 

John Sheldon and Samuel M. Hulbert are 
still the acting deacons of the church. 

Of officers beside these, I find the following 
noticeable record : '** Sometime in the summer 
of 1829, Alvin Fassett was chosen moderator 
of the church." From this it would seem to 
have been — sometimes, at least — ^the practice in 
earlier days, wlten the church was, for a length- 
ened period, without a pastor or stated supply, 
to formally choose some one of the brethren to 
act as permanent moderator in their church 
and other meetings. The more modern custom 
is, for one of the deacons to preside, without 
formal appointment. 

MINISTERS. 

For the first 10 years or more the church was 
ministered to by Rev. Benjamin Wooster, of 
Fairfield, and by missionaries sent out for short 
periods by the Connecticut Home Missionary 
Society. Mr. Wooster preached at Sheldon at 
dififerent times, regularly, half the time. He 
must have done this for a number of years alto- 



remembrance of deacon White. Of missiona- 
aries the names of Williston and At wood, in 
particular, are remembered. 

Since 1830, the time to which the records 
now in existence go back, we find the names 
of the following ministers, as having supplied 
the churcli at dififerent times, for longer or 
shorter periods : 

James J. Gilbert, 1832—34 ; Phinehas King- 
ley, 1535 — 44; Preston Taylor, 1845— 54; Cal- 
vin B. Hulbeirt, 22 sabbaths in 1856 ; Charles 
Duren, 1856 — 60; Charles W. Clark, 6 Sab- 
baths in 1861 ; George B. Tolman, 1862—69. 
The last named is the first installed pastor the 
ohorch have had, and the first Httted minister 



in town. He was ordained and installed 
July 10, 1862. The sermon on the occasion 
was preached by the Rev. Nathaniel G. Clark^ 
D. D., then professor in the coUege at Burling- 
ton, and now (1869) secretary of foreign oor^ 
respondence for the " American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions," Bpston, Ma^ ; 
ordaining and installing prayer, by Rev. James 
Buckham. 

This church and society aided largely^ as ia 
understood, owning the larger share in both 
the so-called " Rock" house, built in 1830, and 
the brick meeting-house still sending at the 
Corners, built in 1831 ; and more recently have 
built and own the new hous^ standing on the 
west side of Black Creek, in which they now 
worship. 

The present membership of the church is 55. 
The aggregate of contributions made by the 
church and congregation during the last 13 
years, or since 1856, for purposes entirely out- 
side of the parish, is $2231,14, or an average, 
annually, of $171,54. 

The Rev. Calvin B. Hulbert, pastor of the 
Congregational church in New Haven, Vt. was 
bom in Sheldon, united with the church here, 
and is still a member of it 

In 1865, a very commodious parsonage was 
completed ; built and owned by a few individ- 
uals of the society. 

EPISCOPAL (GBAOE) CHUBOH. 
BT bey', a. II. BAILET. 

It does not appear that there were many 
among the first settlers in this town, who 
brought with them an attachment to the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. The disposition to 
organize a parish here is said to have resulted 
chiefly from the influence and occasional minis- 
trations of the eminent missionary in St. Ar- 
mand, U. C, the Rev. Charles James Stewart, 



gether— three or four at least, according to the> afterwards bishop of Quebea This preparato- 



ry work may be reckoned as commencing about 
1808. 

The actual organization was begun by a com- 
pact of association for the purpose, dated Aug. 
12, 1816, and completed by the election of its 
first officers on the 17th of the same month, and 
by the recognition of the new parish by Bishop 
Griswold on the 26th of the following month. 
Over 40 names, mostly of men, are subscribed 
to the compact, before any change of date, 
among whom are found ** Stephen Royce, jr." 
(the late and lamented judge and governor,) 
then practising law in this town, and his 
co-partner in the law, "Joel Clapp" (afterwards 
the Rev. Dr. Clapp.) One of the most valuable 
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members of that period, and long after, was 
liadam Lucy [Willard], the widow of Msgor 
Samuel Sheldou. 

The parish had the ministratioQS-^eneralljr 
in conoectioa with some other parish^^of the 
Rev. Stephen Beach, 1816—22 ; the Rev. Eli- 
jah Brainard a few months in 1823 ; the Rev. 
Joseph S. Oovell a short time in 1825 ; the Rev. 
Moore Bingham, in 1826 — 28 ; the Rev. Anson 
B. Hard, in 1830 and '32— '34; the Rev. Silas 
R. Craue, in 4835 — 36 ; the Rev. Louis McDon- 
ald, in 1837 — 40 ; the Rev. John A. Fitch, in 
1844—50 ; the Rev. Jubal Hodges, in 1853 ; 
the Rev. John E. Johnson, in 1856—59 ; the 
Rev. Robert W. Lewis, in 1862—63 ; and the 
Rev. A. H. Bailey, in 1865 to the present time. 

The number of reported communicants was 
11 in 1816 ; reached its maximum 92, in 1834. 
and has since varied from 55 to 88 ; the pres- 
ent number being 71. Much of this apparent 
variation, however, is occasioned by reckoning 
here, at different times, communicants of ad- 
joining towns, and again omitting them, when 
tiiey had services in their own parishes. The 
present number, embracing only actual commu- 
nicants within the limits of the town, may com- 
pare &vorably with the past, if computed In 
the same way — at least if the diminished pop- 
ulation of the town is regarded. 

There have been ordained to the sacred min- 

• 

istry, from this parish, the Rev. Dr. Clapp, the 
Rev. John A. Fitch and the Rev. Charles Hus- 
band. The Rev. Ruel Keith, D. D., a principal 
instrument in founding a . theological seminary 
in Alexandria, Ya., spent his last days with his 
brother in this parish, and his remains rest in 
the cemetery of this church. 

The church edifice was first erected of wood 
in 1824, and consecrated the year foUowing ; 
the larger part of the expense being borne by 
the elder Alfred Keith, Esq. It was re-built 
upon the same frame, with a brick exterior, 
and being supplied with a bell and other furni- 
ture, was re-consecrated in 1853. A parson- 
age was purchased in 1865, and an organ in 
1869. 

The church has been slightly endowed by 
the will of the late J. W. Sheldon, Esq. ($800,) 
and by that of the late Mad'm Ruth (Dean) 
Wait— $500. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL OHUBOH. 

In the year 1813 the Rev. Isaac Hill, a Meth- 
odist local preacher, came to Sheldon from Fair- 
field, and held meetings occasionally. Mr. Hill 
fonned the first class of 7 members, viz : Jacob 
Saxe and Rowena Saze, Hannah Keith (wife 



of Alfred ^eith, Esq.), John Potter, widow 
Axah Dimon, Mrs. Downey and Mrs. Stephen 
Kimball. Soon after Revs. GQbert Lyon and 
Buel Groodsil, circuit preachers, came to Shel- 
don ; and they remained 2 years, preachiing in 
Sheldon and adjoining towns. They were sac* 
ceeded by Rev. Daniel Brayton, in 1816, and a 
young junior preacher. A great revival of re> 
ligion was eigoyed that year, and most of the 
first inhabitants of the east part of the town 
were converted, and joined the M. E. church. 

At that time there was no stated preaching 
by any other denomination. Some of those 
converts afterwards joined the Episcopal charch« 
*' Sheldon circuit" consisted of Sheldon, Frank- 
lin, and all the towns east, in* Franklin county. 

The first house of worship in which the Meth- 
odists were largely interested, was built in 1830 
as a union-house, at the Rock, so called, about 
2 miles east of the village ; and, in 1831 a un- 
ion-house was built at the east part of the town. 
Probably at that time there were as many mem- 
bers of the M. E. church, as at any time in its 
history. 

For several years previous to 1868, Sheldon 
and Franklin were joined as a circuit, and sup* 
ported two preachers ; and, afterward, Sheldon 
and Enosburgh. The expenses of the circuit 
for two preachers, in 1856, was $700. 

In the spring of 1858 Sheldon was set off 
from Enosburgh, and made a station, and un- 
dertook to support a minister. Rev. A. 0. Rose 
was appointed by the conference as the first 
preacher to Sheldon. There was no house of 
worship, and no parsonage. R. J. Saxe gave 
the use of a house the first year, and he and a 
few others raised a subscription for a church-^ 
which was built in the village in 1859, and was 
the first Methodist church-building in Sheldon. 
The society at that time was quite small and 
weak, financially — ^probably about 60 members 
in town. Soon after a parsonage was bought, 
and the church now (1869) numbers about 100. 

Among the preachers who have been in Shel- 
don circuit, we find the following : In the year 
1829, Wm. Todd and Jacob Leonard — in the 
year 1833, Luman A. Sanford and Stephen 
Stiles. Jacob Saxe was class-leader from 1835 
until his death in November. 1866, or 31 yeara 

Of clergymen firom the jnembership of this 
church, we find the followmg: Alfred Saxe (de- 
ceased 1842) and George Gr. Saxe. (both sons 
of Jacob) Hiram Meeker, Cyrus Meeker aild 
B. 0. Meeker, (brothers) Solomon Stebbins, — 
Brown and F. C. Kimball (local preacher) — all 
ministers in the M. E. church. ^ 



In SheldoD, the following are the pricclpal 
mineral spriags : 

" The MisBisquoi," S or 10 different apringe 
ivithiD aa area of half an acre ; proprietor, 
C. Baiubridge Smith, Eaq., New York City. 
" The Sheldon ;" proprietore, Sheldon Spring 
Co., S. S. F. Carlisle, agent. " The Central :" 
proprietors. Green & Co. " The Vermont i" 
proprietors, Saxe & Co, 

The analysis of the Missiaquoi A spring, 
(the only one much used) is given, so far aa 
pnbliBhed already. 

The analysis of the " Sheldon" hy S. Dauft 
Hayes, M. D., State assayer of Massachn- 
Betla, is as follows : 

Potaah 0.096 

Sodium 0.148 

Soda, 4.012^ 

Ammonia, (traces) 

Lime, 1.077 

Magueaia, 0.166 

Protoiide of Iron, . . . 0.010 

Sulphnric Acid 0.508 

Silicic " ^ . . . 4.587 

Carbonic " combined, . . 2.115 
Crenio Acid and organic Matter, 2.867 

Chlorine 0.1B4 

One gallon contftiiw . . 15.750 grs. 
The ingredients are combined in the water 
forming 

Salphate of Potash, Carbonate of Magnesia, 
Chloride of Sodium, " Lime, 

Sulphate of Soda, " Ammonia, 

Silicate " Protoiide of Iron, 

Crenate " Silicic Acid, 

Carbonate " Crenic Acid, 4c 

Of the "Central" analysed by P. F. Mayer, 
ft prominent chemist of New York City, the 
following is the statement of the properties 
contained aa a bi-carbonate : sulphate of 
lima, carbonate of lime, carbonate of magne- 
sia, carbonate of iron, carbonate of eoda, car- 
bonate of potassa ; chloride of calcium, aillicic 
ftcid, allumnia and phoaphoric acid, organic 
natter, carbonic acid, fluorine, manganese, 

Of the " Vermont," analymd by Henry 
Kraft, a diBtinguiahed chemist of New York, 
&e properties so far as discovered, are : 
. Chloride of sodium, chloride of calcium, 
carbonate of soda, carbonate of magnesia, 
Mrbonate of iron, carbonate of manganese, 
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phoBpboric acid, silicate of alumina, salphate 
of lime, carbonic acid, organic matter. In 
the sediment of the spring are found : Silica, 
alumina, calcium, magnesia, manganese, per- 
oiide of iron, protoxide of iron, chlorine, flu- 
oric acid, sulphuric acid, hydroclilorio acid. 
The phosphoric acid, present in the " Ver- 
mont" and also in the "Central" is claimed 
to be an element of special medicinal value. 

Of these different springs, only the " Ver. 
mont" is new. This was discovered in 1867. 
The others have been known and usod, morn 
or less, for 50 years. 

They are located, with the exception of the 
" Central" quite near the hanks of the Mis- 
siaquoi river, and are included within a dis- 
tance of about 3 miles. They lie mainly to 
the north of the village; the farthest being 
about 2{ mites distant from it. The "Cen- 
tral" is in the village. In connection with 
the " Sheldon" there is an elegantly furnished 
bathing-house. 

There are a number of other Mineral 
springs in different parts of the town, and in 
fact there is quite a strong impregnation ol 
iron in very many of the springs and wells, 
in common family use, but none have been 
used medicinally, to any extent, except the 
above named. The water from each of these 
is bottled and sent to all parts of the country. 

The shipments of the " Missisquoi" partic- 
ularly, have been very large — amounting, in 
1868, te 14,792 boxes of 24 qt. bottles each. 

Of the " Vermont" during the months of 
August, September, October and November, 
1868, there were 1650 cases of 24 quart bot- 
tles each. 

The speciality claimed for the waters of 
these springs ia aa a remedy for cancer, scrof- 
ula and other diseases of the blood, aad 
many of the cases of benefit are very re- 
markable. ' 

In consequenc^of the celebrity which these 
springs have reached within the few years 
past, Sheldon has acquired considerable im- 
portance as a 



For the 






seasons past, a h 
of visitors have been drawn to the tewn from 
all parts of the country, very much over- 
crowding the accommoda'ions, in many cases 
finding board among the farmers, and riding 
a distance of 5 or 6 miles and back everyday 
to the springs. 
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To meet the want for betl.. 
tjona for visitors, and in view of the genera.1' 
]y improved bnoiness proepocts of tha place, 
in consoquenfls of the projection of tho Port- 
land aod Ogdensburgt R, R. through it, quite 
'extensive improvements have been undertek- 
en, during the past year. 

The principal new buildinge erected recent- 
ly, or in proceaa of erection, are the follow- 
ing : 2 stores, a grocery, a private hospital 
(by N. R, Miller, M. D.), 10 private dwell 
inp houses and 6 hotels. Beside these, man; 
private houses and other buildings hove been 
(efittad und enlarged. 

The hotels in town are the following; The 
"Hew MiBBiaquoi" near the Missiquoi springs : 
the "Sheldou" near the Sheldon spriog ; 
"Gaodspeeds" and " Langdons," near the 
tlank Road Bridge on the north side of 
the river ; the " Vermont" and the " Keith 
House" in the village, refitted ; the "Central' 
■nd tho ■■ Mansion" in the village ; the " Val 
ley HouBB ' south aids of the river, below the 
>]ridge ; and " Fish's," N, Shfldoa 

Of these the " Missisquoi" is the largest, 
wntaining in the part already erected, which 
IB only one of the wings, 100 pi 
and is finished and furnished in the style of 
th« first clasa city hotels. Water 
Me carried to every room. The expense of 
farnishiug, alone, is f35,000, 

TBB SCBBERT 

of iSheldon and vicinity ia fine and adds mnch 
to its attractiveness as a place for 
Tisiling. The surrounding mountaii 
Taxied and beautiful, from all parts of the 
tuwn. About 15 miles distant N. E., in Can- 
ada ia the "Pinnacle," a single bold spur 
from the Green Mountains, which is much 
visited, while " Dunton'a Hill" only 2 miles 
north of the Missisquoi springs, and to the 
top of which carriages may drive, gives a 
view which for extent and interest is hardly 
iurpassed. Montreal and the mountain be- 
yond may be distinctly seen in a clear day. 
70 to 80 church steeples counted, and the 
whule country from the Adirondacks round 
to the most eastern ranges of the Green 
Moantaina. ja all its variety of scenery — 
monntain, lake and river — is spread out as in 
a picture, before the observer. Grounds have 
recently been purchased for the erection of 
an observatory on this hill, by G. W. Sim- 
mons. Esq., of Boston, Mass. 



HiBAM Rawson Whitkbt, youngasC son of 
the late Joel Whitney, Esq., and Lucy Sheldon 
bis wife, was born in SheliloQ, March 31, laSft 
and died May 4, 1SG3. 

He early evinced an ardent love (br booka, 
and while quite young devoted muoh close at- 
tention to history and classic study, which fnada 
him Jamiliarwilh the imporlnnt events of tha 
world, and great men of the present anii past 
agea. 

Hi6 education was mostly obtnincd at the dis- 
trict Bclioo!, and some three or four terms at 
Bakersflald Hcademy, and one or two terms at 
a similar institution in Georgia-; but his active 
mind was storing up knowledge by books at 
home, when not otherwise employed on the 

Ho married tho only daughter of Wade 
Hampden Foster, Esq., Sept. S, 1859, who still 



iS him. 



Hew 



Uew 



9 Protestant Episoo- 



dreas after bis health was BO 
much impaired that it was with difficulty tbat 
he could dtliver it, on the words of the immor- 
tal Lincoln r " Malice loviard none — charity for 
aU," which was received by a large, appreciat- 
ive audience, at Enosburgh Falls. This was 
his last public effort. From thia lime his health 
rapidly declined. 

Some 2 yeara before his death he moved into 
the village of his native town, and engaged Id 
mercantile business, which was too much ftiT 
his feeble health. Hia business was not as soc- 
cesaful as he anticipated, and probably hasten- 
ed hia decline. 

Late in the year 1B67 he made arrangements 

to publish a small volume of his poems* entitled 

Heart Lyrics," which he inscribed to George 

F. Houghton, Esq., of St. Albans— "the Christ- 

the Scbolar and the Gentleman" — but the 

volume did not make its appearance until atUr 

causing his widow mach anxiety 

and trouble. Only a liniited suptily were pub- 

ished. He also wrote and prepared the historr 

if the town of Shcldou, published in Misa 

Hemenway's Vermont Gazetteer ; but death 

t an end to his labors, and oiher hands had 

finish what hn so effectively commenced. — 

He leaves an amiable widow, and two beautifil 

itile girls, to ch.rish hia memory, acd momo 






I pren of J. MuhmII, AllwiT, 



APPENDIX. 



The material of the foregoing History was prepared for publication in the 
years I868-9, and for the increased usefulness and interest of this work we 
append the following table of statistics, from which may be seen the increase in 
population and business. 

POPULATION BY THE CENSUS OF 1870. 

St. Albans, . . - . 7,014 

Said to have increased more than i«ooo since the Census. 

Sheldon, - - - 1,697 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS OF BUTTER AND CHEESE FROM THE ST. ALBANS MARKET FOR 

THE 7 EAR ENDING DEC. 31st, 1871. 

Butter, - - - 56,656 tubs = 3,270,182 lbs. 

Cheese, - - - 7.102 boxes = 435,000 " 

VERMONT CENTRAL R. R. 

Length of Main Line, - - 182^ miles. 

Total length of other roads leased or owned 
and operated by the Vermont Central, - - 538 " 

EQUIPMENTS. 

Total number of Locomotives, Passenger, 

Freight and Shifting, - - - 175 

Passenger and Sleeping Cars, - - 106 

Baggage, Express and Mail Cars, - - Si 

Freight and Platform Cars, - - - 4,264 

NUMBER OF MILES RUN BY VT. C. LOCOMOTIVES FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 

31st, 1871. 

Mileage of Passenger trains, - - 1,183,086 

" " Through Freight trains, - 1,900,824 

" " Service trains, - - 199,502 

Total, - - - 3,283,412 

•Average number of Employees, - - 5,000 

Average number employed in the R. R. 

Shops at St. Albans, - - - 5,90 

As official reports of the business of the Vermont Central for 1871, are not 
yet fully prepared, our statistics are necessarily incomplete, but will be found 
correct so far as given. For valuable assistance we are indebted to Mr. C. C. 
Pudor of the Engineer Corp^, Mr. Stanton,and other gentlemen connected with 
the road. 
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COMPRISING 

Vermont Central; Vermont and Canada; Ogdensburgh and Lake CJiam- 
plain; Rutland; Stanstead Shefford and Chamlly; Montreal and Vermont 
function; Montreal and Plattsburgh ; Whitehall and Plattsburgh; Missisquoi; 
Addison; Sullivan; Vermont Valley; Vermont and Mass,; (between Brattleboro 
and Grouts Comer X New London Northern^ and Ware River Railroads, 

Gseat Xbsongb Passe&ges ant f zelglit LlBe 

Between the Eastern and Western Cities, and intermediate points; and 
between Boston and New York, and Montreal, and Ogdensburgh. 

TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 

Between Montreal, Ogdensburgh, and Boston, and New York. 

iasocnger trains overmain tine and branches for accommoda- 
tions of If oca t travel. 

PULLMAN PALACE CARS 

Hun on Day and Night Express Trains. 

NATIONAL DESPATCH. FREIGHT LINE 

Changeable gauge cars, transporting merchandise 

between alt points of t?ie J^ast and JTest without 

transhipment. 

During the season of Navigation, the staunch Propellers of the Ver- 
mont Central and N. T. Line, for both Passengers and Freight, leave 
Ogdensburgh daily for 






and intermediate points, also making connections for Duluth. 

General Offices in Yeraiont Gentral Passengep Depot, 



Ht» u^lba^ns. 



Veraiont. 

G. MERRILL, Gen'l Supt 






ST. ALBANS, VERMONT. 

ftake pleasure in notifying my friends and the public tl^t this favorite 
house has lately undergone very thorough repairs and alterations, and 
a large addition made to its lutherto generoua capacity, including a 
JLadies' Ordinary, Ladies' Billiard Room and Croquet Grounds. 

The reputation of the Welden House as a very pleasant and attractive 
place of summer resort, as well ae an agreeable and comfortable house at all 
times for travellers, is already widely known. The owners have spared no 
pains or expense in providing every accommodation that would conduce to the 
comfort of its guests. 

This house contains over two hundred rooms, and is admirably arrang- 
ed for private families, being extensively furnished in a complete manner with 
Suites of Booms, of two, three and four, with the most perfect arranffe- 
mentfor ventilation, thus giving to the occupants nearly every comfort 
and convenience to be had in ^eir own homes. To families wishing to 
secure any of these Suites of Booms early application is recommended. 
A WELL KEPT LIVER r STABLE. 

Supplied with fine Horses and Carriages is convenient to the hoiise. The 
drives to the Lake, the Hills, and to the Mineral Springs will be found delight- 
ful. 

The Welden is situated in the beautiful town of St. Albans, Vt., on the 
Vermont Central, Vermont and Canada and Missisquoi Railroads, tie great 
thoroughfare from New York and Boston to Mdnti-eal and the West 

TAe ^Panoramic Views from St. Albans are amongthe finest in the 
world. "Aldis Hill," spnken of in " Norwood," is within one half mile of the 
Welden House, and the summit of Bellevue, accessible by an easy Carriage 
road, is within two miles, commanding on the East a view of Mansfield, and' 
Jay, besides a wide reach of mountain, valley,hill and plain.adomed with love- 
ly farms and villages ; on the West a magnificent view of the Adirondacks, be- 
sides a hundred miles of Lake Champlain, dotted with sails, broken with is- 
lands and bounded by a wide stretch of as lovely country as the eye ever beheld 
while on the North the vision rests on Canada, the Richelieu and St. Lawrence 
Rivers and Montreal. Only a two hours absence from the Welden Is sufficient 
for all this feaat. 

A fine band is in attendance during the summer, and in addition to this 
tiiere is public music in the park, in front of the House, three evenings in the 
week, for promenades. 

In addition to the above attractions are the wonderful Mineral Waters of 
Missisquoi, Sheldon, Highgate, Alburgh and Welden Springs, the fame of 
which is already world-wide. The health-giving waters of the "Welden 
Springs" are furnished free to the guests of the House. 

THOMAS LAVENDER, Proprietor. 
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J^re Mediants, Chemicals, Extracts, Herbs, Sponges, Proprietary Remedies, 

Articles of. Diet, Brushes, Combs and Toilet requisites. Mineral 

Waters, Perfumery, Hair Preparations, Dyes, &'c.. Trusses, 

Supporters, Shoulder Braces, Syringes, Paints, Oils, 

Dye Stujs, Varnish, Bronee, Gold Leaf, 

Chimneys, Wicks, in fact, every 

article connected with 

a first-class Drug 

and Paint Store. 



THE BEST PERFUME IN MARKET. 

Its aroma is most delightful aod refreshing, equal to most of the handker- 
chief extracts, and quite as permanent It is decidedly popular, with all. 
Ladies and Gentlemen from all parts of the Country speak ot it in terms 
highly commendatory, and procure supplies for themselves and friends. 
We spare no expense to produce 

THE BE8T.ARTIGU IN MARKET, 

and we have abundant testimonials in the extensive demand for it that we hive 
succeeded. 

Samples Cheerfully Shown to All. 

lb is pU/t wp in a variety of packages suited to the taste 
o/aU. 

Other perfumes in great variety: Lubins, Atkinsons,' Coudrays', Letchfords' 
Extracts, Florida Water, Lavender Water, Pomades, Hair Oils, Hair prepara- 
tions. Hair Dyes, and Toilet articles generally. Fine Toilet Soaps, Sponges 
Turkish towels, &c. 

Mat/ier'8 inatantaneous Satr and Whisker JDye Colors 
on demand, is the best and cheapest dye you can use. 

Saponaeouit Tooth Powder, Pure as snow, pleasant to use, 
removes lartar and renders the teeth pearly white. 

Cocoaine Cream. A perfect Hair Dressing, free from all irritating 
matter, sottens the hard dry hair, affords a rich lustre and remains longest in 
its effects. 
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Prescriptions Carefully and Aecnrately Prepared. 

A Full Stock of 

DRUGS, PATENT MEDICINES, FANCY GOODS, PERFUMERY, 

AND STATIONERY 

OF ALL KINDS. 

PURE GOODS AND LOWEST PRICES. 
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Agent for 



tison mtotng i|at]^itt£» 




The most simple and practical, executing more rapidly, easier, and with 
LESS JVOISJE, than any other Machine. 

Call and see tliem at 

R. BRAIKERD'S, 112 Main Street. 



ST. ALBANS. 



VEBMONT. 
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fPhotoffraphSy "Picture FrameSy Albums, Stereoscopes and 
Stereoscopic JicTPs of Vermont, and other Scenery. 

T. G. RICHARDSON, Proprietor. 

St. Albans, . - - . Vermont. 

Also Headquarters of the 

VT. STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY. 

Home and Foreign Views in great variety. Views of Residences and Home 

Scenes taken on short notice. 

For Catalogues Address 
VERMONT STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 

St. ^lb£tiiSy Vt. 
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GOLD CKASET 
HEAVY SILVER PL MED WARE, 

Fine Qiiality gpeotaoles, Tabl9 and Pocket Gutlepj, 

Shears and %mmm 

CLOCKS, C4RTRIDCES, 



AND 



Fancy Goods 

WATCH REPAIRING AND ENGRAVING. 



%^^ Mnim S^#^i^ 



St. ALBANS, 



VERMONT. 
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Nearest House to the famous Missisquoi Spring, and equally distant between 

the Vermont and Sheldon Springs. 

Free Carriage to and from the Springs for use of Guests* 

Accommodations quiet and comfortable. 

TERMS FROM EIGHT TO TWELVE DOLLARS PER WEEK. 

A. C. WHEELER, Proprietor. 
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SHELDON, 



VERMONT, 



@p©m 




L KEITH, Ppoppietor, 



Water from the various Mineral Springs supplied daily to the guests of the 

House. 



POST & KOSIMSQE?, 

Successors to H. Brainerd, 

121 Corner Main and Bank Streets St. Albans, Vt. 

Having leased this Elegant Store for a term of years, we are prepared to offer to the trade 

one of the 

LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE ASSORTMENTS 

— oi^ — 



In the State. 
In Dress Goods we shall make a specialty of 

Aivr> iMoujFtTsriivo 

With all the novelties of 

2rjLsr©'F mwmmn @>®®ss sm^ ^mtmmiiisit^m 

As they appear in the ]t[€trJcet8, 

We shall keep a complete Stock of 

CLOTHS, CASSIMERES & TAILORS' TRIMMINGS FOR GENTS WEAR. 

Please give us an early call, and be convinced that the above statements are true, and 
that we mean what we say. Respectfully, 



Bom & EosiamoK, 
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INSURANCE GOfflPANT 



0"E^ 



Ba£tff^^if, ^^metw 



GRANTS LIFE 



And Indemnify 



I IFSURAFCE* 



HAS PAID SE™ HIDRED DOllARS A DAY 



TO 



Accidental "Policy J4oldef{3 

FORNEARLYEIGHTYEARS. 

Policies in this Gompaiyr Issued by 

MERRILL J. HILL, Agent. 
Farrar Bloek, Corner of Main and Lake Streets, 

St. Albans, - - Vermont. 




YlEMOlf IiIIE I^SV&ANOB GO. 



BHaSELL S. TAFT, - Prea. . 1 '^a^^^'ll* OHAS. A. J- MAESH, 
IT. T. UEBBITT. - T.-Ftes. '^f^^SSS^uSf Spaoial Agent foi 

"WABBES GIBBS, - fieo. ^^^^^PmBJ^ Franilin and Brand Isle Oog. 

Assets Jan. 1, 1872, $125,066.83. 

A Good Agent Wanted in Each Tovin in Prauitlin & Grand Isle Cos, 
-a.:p:pi-v to 

CHA8. A. J. MARSH, 

St. Albans, - • Vermont . 

le lists." 

—Tke Spanish Father. , 
" A Policy of Life laanraiice is the cheapest and safast mode of mak- 
ing a certain provision for one's family." — Benjamin FranUin. 

LiPB Insurance contributes effectually to make life itself longer 
society happier, the aggregate'proaperity of the community greatar; and 
jiist so far as it shall extend, while atill conducted on sound principles, it 
will multiply the kindly bonds that connect men, while encouraginfr econ- 
omy, invigorating enterprise, justifying hope in each individual, and shed- 
ding the light of a more serene happiness into many households. — Rev. 
S. S. Storra, Jr., D. D. 

Life Insobance is an investment of the safest description. The man 
who holds a Life Insurance Policy, has just as good property to leave to 
bis family as if he owned United States Bonds sf equal amount. 

A Policy of Life Asiurance ia always an evidence of prudent fore- 
thought; ro man with a dependent family is free from reproach if not 
insured. — Lord Lyndhurst, late Lord Cba,ncdlor of England. 

The following fads and considerations are presented as reasons why 
jou should ioaure in this Company : 

iBt. It is at home. 

2d. It Gontributea to Uie bnsiuess and flbnacial prosperity of the State. 

5d. The features of the Company are liberal and generons— none more so. 

Vh. Paid-up polidea on the life plan are granted prtmortioned in amonnt h> the years 
<.! the eipeotation of lite. No member, in any event, will be required to pay preminma 
beyond the expbciahon of life. 

6th. The Compimy ofFers no FANCY HonEs of insoranoe with the chanoea altogether 
.againat the insured, but adheres to legitimate methods which have been tested and approved 
by the largest eiperiente. 

Gth. By the laws of Vermont the assets of the Company are eiempt from taxation, 
and all investments are made by the President, with the advice and consent of the flnanoial 
oommittee consisting of four directors. 



GEORGE C. ELLSWORTH, 



ARTIST, 



PORTRAIT AND LANDSCAPE PAINTER. 



ST. ALBANS, V.ERMONT 
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. MMEGYS 



DENTIST, 





I make Gold Filling a Specialty. 

BEST MATERIALS USED IN 1NSEBTIN6 

AiaTiriGIAL TEJSTH. . 




t« Mfea^ig ffi®0feigt0i^#, 



Opposite Tremont House, St. Albans, Tt. 

B. B, WHITING, 

Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 

SGHOOL, HlgeELLANEOUS and BLANK BOOKS, 

Music, Wax and Artists Materials, Morton' s\Gold Pens, 

MORRISS 6- LAZARUS' PERFECTED SPECTACLES, 6-C 



BUmSS IN A BUSINiS WAY. 

The Messenger Job Printing Establishment tries to succeed] by 

observing the following rules: 

1st, To keep the latest and best material. 

2d. To employ the most competent help. 

3d, To keep its promises to the hour. 

4th. To make a profit, but only a fair profit, on every job. 

5th. To guarantee satisfaction. 

6th. Not to compete with scalawags. 

On this basis the business has trebled in one year. 

« 

CLARKE & TArLOR, Proprietors. 

lOl IVorth IMCa^in Street, 
St. Albans, - - Vermont^ 



Special ISTotice. 

The undersigned, Manager of Special Publishing, is prepared to issue itt 
book or pamphlet form any Town or County Histories^which have appeared 
in the " Vermont Historical Gazetteer," on receipt of a sufficient number of 
advance orders to justify publication. 

Authors and other parties interested are invited to correspondence upon 
subjects connected with the work. 

Please enclose letter stamp, and address 

STEPHEN E. ROYGE, 

St. Albans, Vermont. 
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This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine is incurred by retaining it 
beyond the specified time. 

Please return promptly. 



